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- The Place and Purpose of History 
in our Education 

D. V. POTDAR* 


I consider it a great honour to be invited to deliver the Mavalankar 
Memorial Lecture, this year, under the auspices of the Harold Laski 
Institute of Political Science, Ahmedabad. The late Shri Dadasaheb 
Mavalankar was always very kind to me. His memorable services to the 
country are too well-known to need any repetition here. The Mavalan- 
kar-Sardesais and the Potdars belong to the same district in Konkan 
where for generations the two families were closely associated. This 
relationship strengthened the bond between us. 1 am glad, Shri 
Purushottam Mavalankar is perpetuating the memory of his distinguished 
father by holding these memorial lectures. 

Friends, after a long and protracted struggle, India won Swarajya. 
Independence brings with it very heavy responsibilities. On the one 
hand, we have to be watchful to defend our freedom. On the other, we 
have to labour hard to banish poverty and disease and build up a new 
India, such that it will be able to claim a place of honour in the comity 
of nations in the world. We are striving to reach our goal through our 
Five-Year Plans and through our correct policy of non-alignment. Our 
aim is to build a Welfare State on a socialist pattern. If we can assure 
'urselves of internal harmony and accord and proceed to the task ahead 
is with profound goodwill and common determination, we are sure 
iu achieve our goal. 

Ladies and gentlemen, some recent events appear to have disturbed 
the minds of our leaders and intellectuals, for, to them they forebode 
disaster. National unity is essential for our progress and these irruptions 
tend to threaten it. We are going through our elections at the moment. 
Party strifes are rampant and yet for all these twelve years we have the 
good fortune to enjoy a stable Government under the guidance of a very 
able leader. India has already made a name for itself. But we must 
not allow to suffer ourselves from so many weakness in our freedom. 


• Ex-Vice-Chancellor of Poona University. 
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It has been asserted in some quarters that we are suffering from the 
diseases of linguism, communalism and regionalism. We are obviously 
a land of many languages, communities and religions and inspite of this 
we have to rear up a united India. Under the Constitution we are a 
' Union of States. To my mind, States formed to foster democracy on 
the basis of language or linguistic regions is, perhaps, the most natural 
order for India. Properly formed with due regard for a strong central 
government, we need not entertain any false fears so long as we are keen 
to do justice to all and give everybody his due. If we fail in dealing out 
justice, we are bound to be faced with conflicts and unrest. It is not a. 
question of artificial balances. It is supremely a question of justice and fair 
play based on sound principles. How to get at it is the actual problem. 

Now it is recognized on all hands that the sovereign remedy for all 
the ills we are exposed to is sound education. Education is the crux of, 
the matter. But unfortunately we have not given education the place it 
deserves in our plans. While we are spending crores and crores on indus- 
trial and other developments, we have not shown our readiness to do 
justice to education. This brings us to the question of what is the right type 
of education that will instil into the minds of our young men a real sense 
of values, a burning desire to be just and a spirit of hope and faith in 
our future. There is a growing recognition not only in India but the 
world all over of the importance and the need of true education. Free 
from the pressure of parties or groups, education must aim at the deve- 
lopment of the whole personality with a heart full of love for humanity 
and a head eager for search of truth. 

Science has made such rapid strides in recent years that our best 
students are found eager to pursue scientific courses as early as possible. 
Resurgent India needs new highways, railroads, airlines, shipyards, mills, 
factories, tools, medicines and what not. We want more doctors, more 
engineers, more technicians, more scientists. In comparison with the 
facilities available in the developed countries of the world for the pursuit 
of scientific studies and research, India presents a poor picture. Given 
the opportunity, our students have shown that they possess abilities to 
pursue scientific studies at the highest level. All this is very laudable, 
but at the same time we are facfed with- the fear that the studies of 
Humanities are declining. Literature, History or Philosophy do not 
attract our youngmen, for in comparison with the physical and mone- 
tary returns the scientific and professional- training bring, Humanities 
pale into insignificance. Materialism seems to be the order of the day. It 
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THE PLACE AND PURPOSE OF HISTORY IN OUR EDUCATION 
was well said by an old Sanskrit poet : 

faqnrfa^: strait. ff it' 

(The hungry do not eat grammar nor the thirsty drink poetry.) 

This is bald truth and here lies the danger of lop-sidedness in the 
development of the personality of the young student. Already complaints 
have started that we do not get good teachers for subjects like Literature, 
History or Philosophy. The craving for Science is permeating our edu- 
cational system with the result that we are forced down to bifurcate our 
courses and allow students to specialize at a very early stage, both of age 
and grounding. In the system of education prevalent at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, we had very little grounding in science. More 
and more science came to be introduced in our secondary and primary 
stages. This increased the number of subjects to be learnt, including 
the number of languages. Students, no doubt, became more inquisitive 
and learnt many subjects; but their education lacked in depth, though it 
seemed to acquire breadth and width. The situation calls for some 
radical thinking and it was felt that the level of General Education must 
be raised. But, at the same time, the progress of scientific education 
must not be allowed to suffer. 

Now, the underdeveloped countries of the world are faced with the 
need of coming in line with the developed nations. If poverty and disease 
are to be fought out successfully, if freedoms in our democracy are to be 
defended successfully, then we must educate the whole nation. We must 
teach everybody not only to read and write, but also to think and act. 
In India, our task in this department of education appears to be stupen- 
dous. We must have a school in each of our innumerable villages, a 
good high school in every Taluka, more Universities and research insti- 
tutions in all the regions constituting India. Education must not be con- 
fined to the few. It is the right of the millions of our masses to share the 
benefits of education. Dr. G. Ugo Papi, Rector of the University of 
Rome, has referred to this problem as it obtains in the developed count- 
ries. He observes : 

'In the most advanced countries the slow twilight of what was 
known as the civilization of the klite was apparent together with the 
dawn of new era : that of the civilizaton of the masses;’ 

and he utters a warning when he says 

‘In this respect, it was important not to let Ourselves be deceived by 
the so called necessities of ‘community’ and 'democratization.’ Demo- 
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cracy, said Jefferson, was not a summary egaliterianism. It was above 
all a hierarchy of spiritual values. These were the values that the Uni- 
versity must defend in training men who are acutely conscious of them.’ 
(Report of the Third General Conference of the International Association 
of Universities, September, 1960, pp. 126-27.) 

In India also we have this problem of two civilizations, one of the 
elite and the other of the masses and the goal of welfare government on 
a socialistic pattern aims at pulling down inequalities and bringing into 
being a new society where wealth and benefits are evenly and justly 
distributed to one and all. 

This general aim of a welfare state must set the pattern of our edu- 
cation. How to secure a balance between the two civilizations referred 
to above demands utmost skill, care and thought on our part. If we fail 
in this attempt and build on weak foundations, we will not reach the end 
in view. We must build up a complete man. Our forefathers also aimed 
at the development of a Poorna PurUsha. The Poorna Purusha aimed by 
our forefathers and the Poorna Purusha that the present age requires us 
to rear up are not exactly the same. The world has considerably 
changed. The constituents that go to make a Poorna Purusha of the 
present day are, therefore, not the same. We want scientists who are full 
of ‘the human elements and we want humanists who are full of the 
scientific spirit. Together they would make up the modern Poorna 
Purusha. Prof. H. Butterfield, Vice Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge, uttered a very necessary warning when he said : ‘We would 
carry into thd Humanities the methods of the scientists— the method which 
treated human beings as things as though they were not persons with an 
inner life. The essence of the Humanities was to deepen the study of 
the personality and it was for this reason that we needed the great lite- 
rature of the past, the humanistic treatment of history and our heritage 
of poetry and the arts. Without these, the crucial problem of our time— 
that of human relation— would not be solved since we would not have 
seen it in all its dimensions.’ And the learned Vice-Chancellor sums up 
as follows : 

‘The full meaning of the Humanities, would, perhaps, not be 
realized unless we courageously asserted the spiritual nature of 
human beings.’ ( vide supra Report: pp. 134-35 ) 

Friends, you will easily realize that history forms an important 
constituent of the Humanities. The conflict between the Humanities and 
Sciences which wise men in advanced countries have discerned and 
which they are trying to bridge by putting their heads together in inter* 
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national associations and conferences is also the conflict which is cons- 
ciously or unconsciously raising its head in our education in India. That 
is my justification for setting the background at some length in the intro- 
ductory part of my talk. We are in a hurry to register progress as 
rapidly as possible and, therefore, there is a greater likelihood of our 
conniving at weaknesses and defects in the foundation of our education. 
Parents and teachers who are responsible for the bringing up of the young 
must, therefore, exercise utmost care and caution how they are brought 
up. What is the content of education that they ought to get ? Will they 
be allured by mere profit motives or material benefits ? Or will they take 
care of the spiritual values necessary to the development of a complete 
man ? Both the Sciences and the Humanities are great disciplines in 
themselves. Together they ‘belong to a single intellectual universe.’ 
But, as Father N. Luyten observes, ‘It would be useless to try to neglect 
the profound differences in intellectual attitude between Sciences and 
the Humanities, their fundamental objectives being different, their 
methods many, there could not exist between them a quasi-automatic 
harmony. There would certainly be a relationship.’ ( vide supra Report 
page 136.) I urge that we must find out this relationship and steer clear 
of the pit-falls ahead. 

Foundations of modem education were laid for us by our roasters, 
the foreign British. During a century and half, we were subjected to 
this education planned for us by others as a result of which we have 
developed certain complexes. It will be only reasonable to expect that 
in independent India we will have the courage to think independently 
and lay our own foundations for our development. We are not a new 
country; we are one of the oldest, with a glorious past and precious 
traditions. We may not blindly stick to the old as we may not merely 
borrow from others. We must act independently. 

One supreme need that is now being urged from all sides is the need 
of national integration. We need not feel that we are integrated enough 
to sustain the burden of the new age. Could education help, and if so, 
what should be the purpose and place of history in our system of edu- 
cation ? Our ‘past history reveals conflicts between the South and the 
North, conflicts between communities, conflicts between races, religions, 
ideologies and interests. It would be easily recognized that we must 
resolve these conflicts but they are imbedded in our past and when we 
touch this past through history, all these conflicts show a tendency to 
reappear and reassert themselves. Would it be a solution to bury the 
past and forget our history and begin on a clean slate ? Could we simply 
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de that ? If not, could we find some other ways and means by which we 
dm assure ourselves of a healthy growth and march onward ? In the 
first place, it is impossible for us to bury the past so long as we retain 
the faculty of memory. Besides, if we try to forget the past there will 
always be others — outsiders — who will hold the mirror in front of us and 
give us a picture of our past. We will have to meet the challenge thus 
thrown to us. Therefore, the safest course for us will be to take up 
seriously the task of applying our minds to the preparation and study of 
the History of India for our own enlightenment as well as the enlighten- 
ment of the world. 

It will be readily admitted that we, in India, did not develop the 
science and art of history as the Europeans and even the Muhomedans 
have done. We must plead guilty to this charge though I know that 
we had a school of Itihas or history, but we never pursued those arts 
very long. The Europeans had been accustomed to preserve the sources 
of history much more carefully and write connected accounts based on 
those sources, as also memoirs of what they saw and did. They were 
also in the habit of collecting information about countries they visited, 
of their travels, of their experiences and thereby accumulated vast treas- 
ures of knowledge about the peoples of the world — their manners, cus- 
toms, religions, arts, literatures, philosophies, avocations, patterns of 
their societies — in fact about everything that was worth knowing. This 
gave them a true insight into the affairs of the world and when they 
made advances in science and got new strength, they were able to over- 
power the world. On the other hand, we in India, for a long time, shut 
our eyes against the world and hence fell behind in the race and were 
subjugated. All this is the domain of history and it needs no prophet 
to tell us that if we neglect these studies, we are bound to perish. Mere 
science, so called, will not help us here very far. We must know and 
know well the conditions of the World and India — past and present. 
Hence we must study History. 

Like other departments of knowledge. History, truly so called, is 
the pursuit of truth. We have to gather all the facts, test them, arrange 
them and interpret them. To except to do this for the whole world 
would be a super-human task, since such an undertaking will need a 
knowledge of the numerous languages of the world, past and present — a 
proposition quite beyond the means of a single individual ! History 
primarily deals with human beings — their surroundings and their doings. 
Even if we try to confine ourselves to India, the task is not simple. 
Ours is a big country full of many languages, castes and creeds, groups 
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and communities and so forth. Even so, to live happily, to co-operate 
and to go ahead as one people, we must have an accurate and correct 
picture of India as it is and India as it was, to enable us to forge India 
as it should be in the future. 

To begin with, let us understand that the raw material for history is 
facts. These facts are to be gathered from sources available. These sources 
are abundant for the period very close to the present. We get here people 
who have taken part in human affairs and left documents of their doings 
where even their motives have been laid bare. But, these people often belong 
to conflicting groups and hence we find them making charges and counter- 
charges, denials and allegations. We are also helped by the statements 
of silent and neutral observers. We ourselves may be either parties to 
or observers of many of these happenings. Besides, in the modern age, 
we have State documents, reports, newspapers, and independent studies 
and books. All this vast material the true historian is required to study 
and digest. He has to apply to them all the known tests of evidence. 
To glean the truth he has to adopt entirely a thoroughly objective frame 
of mind. He has to cast away, for a while, his personal prejudices^ 
opinions, inclinations or emotions. He must constitute himself as a dis- 
ciplined seeker after truth and truth alone. The particles of gold of truth 
thus gleaned out of the mass of facts, often conflicting, he has to mould 
into a connected story with his eyes fixed on chronology and narrate 
the march of events in a casual order. Further, if he is endowed with 
the gift of imagination, he can make an attempt at higher interpretation 
where, of course, it is always assumed that he takes the liberty to become 
subjective. 

However, such an objective and comprehensive History of India 
has yet to be written. India is almost a Continent inhabited by peoples 
of different persuasions, traditions, of climate, territory and natural 
resources. The first requisite for an objective History of India is to 
prepare histories of the various well cut and firmly set distinctive units 
into which India appears to be divided for centuries. I mean that we 
must have regional histories for Bengal, the Punjab, Tamil-Nad, Andhra, 
Kerala, Maharashtra, Gujrat, Rajasthan, Bihar, Malwa, Oria, Vraja- 
Mandal, Kamatak, Bastar, the Zadi-Mandal and the like. We 
cannot of course leave the Adivasis aside. We have not yet collected 
sources touching all the aspects of the lives of the peoples of these 
regions relating to their rise and fall, to their contributions to culture, 
to their sufferings and subjection, to their dominations and aggressions, 
to their advances and set-backs and such other things. Let me here 
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recognize with gratitude the tremendous work done by the Europeans by 
way of collecting all kind of information about India. It is they to 
whom the credit must go for deciphering our inscriptions unravelling 
the secret of their scripts, restoring as far as permissible the chronologi- 
cal order of events and laying the foundation of critical and historical 
studies, as recognized in the modern age. That they were not able to 
break through the veils of prejudice is another matter, but due credit 
must be given to them and gratitude expressed for opening our eyes to 
the vast wealth — epigraphic, numismatic, literary and other— buried under 
the depth of ignorance and neglect for centuries. The Muhomedans who 
had, to some extent, cultivated the art of writing histories have made 
a significant contribution, but this has been vitiated by their love of hy- 
perbole and their spirit of fanaticism. The Europeans seemed to have 
relied too much at the beginning upon these Tawarikhs. Scholars like Al- 
Beruni and travellers like Ibn Batuta are of course in a class by them- 
selves. So also Abul Fazal. But the glories of the past of India were 
revealed afresh by the European savants through such books as ‘India : 
What Can It Teach Us ?.* Now our own scholars are leading in the field 
and through their research adding to the wealth of our information and 
through their monographs and books reconstructing the history of 
persons, places and events in the life of our country. This process will 
be continued 'and will have no real end. 

We cannot, however, wait till all the required sources become avail- 
able to us with integrated accounts of achievements and failures as 
derived from them. We have to apply our minds to the writing of our 
histories with such sources as are available. Even these sources are not 
meagre. They are abundant. We must make full use of them and set 
ourselves to the task of writing history, always remembering that we 
have yet to learn more about many matters. We must keep our minds 
open for receiving new light. It would, therefore, be more healthy if 
our historians are less dogmatic, positive or assertive. 

The studies so far carried out are sufficient to establish the fact 
that we had a glorious past; that we have inherited a rich heritage of 
philosophy of truth; that we have imbibed the lessons of toleration 
and the ideals of humanity; that we had cultivated a passion for 
learning; that we were great builders, great composers, great 
painters, great dramatists, great thinkers, great philosophers, great 
administrators, great soldiers, great saints, — and produced all types of 
great men and women of whom any country in any age will be proud. 
We have to recognize that India was a land of many creeds, castes and 
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conflicts and yet we were so moulded as to be able to live together and 
let others live. We had, thus, given a demonstration of co-existence 
where side by side different ideologies, different philosophies and different 
practices were tolerated. This is a unique feature of our History. If 
this is not integration, what else is it ? Why, we have even welcomed 
foreigners when they came and lived as friends. Though we lacked 
uniformity, we certainly had maintained certain unity Which made India 
one in the eyes of others. How we were able to achieve this end is not, 
in my opinion, sufficiently studied and recognized. The great Sanskrit 
language, it may be pointed out here, has even now votaries throughout 
the length and breadth of India and it is in this language that all our 
great and noble emotions and high thoughts are treasured. It will not 
be wise to shut our eyes to the fact that even to this day amongst the 
Hindus, who constitute the vast majority of the peoples of India, thefollow- 
ing significant pronouncement has to be made in the daily religious cere- 
monies : ‘TrTcTW’T, , *Tff>W which suggests that we all belong to 

the land of Bharat in Jambudweep. When we approach Varanashee or 
Kashi and the holy Gangese all Hindus without exception, for a while, 
seem to drown all their differences of caste, creed, region or language 
and behave like one mass of people. Barring a small minority of. fanatics 
all the peoples of India, whatever their persuasion, look upon with 
reverence all kinds of holy places, all over India. These are some of the 
points which may be taken for granted when writing the History of 
India, but that does not complete the picture. 

There is another side to the coin. And here we see conflicts and 
wars, murders and massacres, readiness to invite foreigners to intervene, 
prohibitions and touch-me-not rules and regulations, caste agtfnst caste, 
and creed against creed engaged in perrenial disputes and conflicts over 
such trifles as music before mosques or priviliges of the Rightists or 
Leftists in the processions and the like. We see masses of people allowed 
to suffer from hunger and disease and where cows and swine were held 
in reverence or where it 'was a sacrilege to hurt even an ant, human 
beings were abandoned to misery and neglect. The catalogue can be 
extended further. But, that is not necessary for my purpose. So, we 
have here both the dark and bright sides of our picture as our heritage 
and truth requires us to admit both in full. We have suffered tribula- 
tions and subjugations and yet we have survived and emerged as an 
Independent India. 

As stated before, our task is to build up a new India in a new world. 
When engaged upon this task, our chief aim is to concentrate on the 
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interests of India as a whole and to serve those interests readily and 
faithfully. We wish that every Indian should recognize another Indian 
as an Indian and be ready to serve him as such. No caste, colour or 
creed must stand in the way of the performance of his duties as an 
Indian citizen. But as I have stated at the outset, we have recoganized, 
— and quite rightly — not only the states but the linguistic states 
without perhaps making a categorical and formal declaration to that 
effect in our Constitution. If the facts had been faced squarely and if 
the linguistic states had been formed after the incorporation of definite 
principles in the Constitution, we would not have had the many ugly 
demonstrations which we sometimes witness. As shown above, we 
have an Indian personality working within our hearts. There seems to 
be no valid reason to suppose that the formation of linguistic provinces 
need have harmed in any way our integrated Indian personality. If the 
democratic spirit is to be properly developed, every, citizen in India is 
expected to serve India to the best of his ability. We must recognize 
the fact that the advanced regional languages will alone help him to do 
so. It is asserted in many quarters that it is the English language which 
has proved a binding force in India. But this is not a fact to be demo- 
cratically recognized. There is hardly an individual or two in a thou- 
sand who can claim today to possess a working knowledge of English, 
whereas more than ninety-five per cent of these populations do not 
know a word of English. These populations speak different languages 
some of which have advanced to commanding positions and possess the 
capacity to grow. Such advanced languages are not more than twenty 
in India and we cannot contemplate more than twenty linguistic states 
if we were to formulate our principles for linguistic states with due re- 
gard to the security and development of India. These languages will, 
no doubt, be coftfioed to their respective regions where they will be the 
first and the principal vehicles of expression and also instruments to 
gather knowledge. These linguistic instruments could be easily developed 
in creative directions also. For the process of development, I don’t 
set any limits. 

It must be admitted that if in different regions people have to pay 
their whole attention to the advancement of the respective advanced 
regional languages, where will be India ? What will be the common 
medium for the whole of India ? After long discussions it was accepted 
and incorporated as a conclusion in the Constitution that Hindi in 
Devnagari script will be the official language. This goal would not 
.have been difficult to attainment if sincere and immediate implementa- 
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tion had been taken in hand. Of course, resort to compulsion could 
be easily ruled out. The importance of English as a window to the 
world and to new knowledge is never to be disputed That under the 
British, English served as a common medium of administration and 
higher education and thus gave a semblance of unity to this country, is 
not the same to say that English language has forged the whole of India 
into an integrated whole. Leadership in those days obviously went 
into the hands of the English-educated people, but British India 
was not an Independent India. The India we are now called upon to 
build is a democratic India and there is no weapon more potent than 
the advanced regional languages for this purpose It is true that the 
thoughts and ideas that we imbibed from the English Literature, 
Philosophy and History are the cause of our new integration and not 
English language as -such. As long ago as 1854, the Halifax despatch 
on Education adumbrated the theory of ‘filtration’ meaning thereby that 
the new light garnered from the English literature and history will filtrate 
to the masses through the agents viz, the English-educated people. 
Unfortunately, however, these English-educated countrymen of ours 
who were very few were mostly absorbed in their individual advancement 
and did comparatively very little to realize fully the results of filtration. 
It was the few devoted patriots who received English education who 
carried the new message to the masses and awakened their consciousness 
which, in the end, secured for us our Independence. But this work was 
mostly done not through the English language so far as the masses were 
conerned, but through the regional languages— newspapers, literatures 
and propaganda. When the English educated people came face to face 
with the masses, they found to their utter astonishment that they failed 
to inspire their countrymen through English and gradually equipped 
themselves with the weapon of the regional languages. So far so good, 
but that will not be enough for the task ahead of us. We will still require 
even greater help from the English language. We must, therefore, jealo- 
usly guard this window and even widen it to allow as much light as is 
needed. This is not to say that we will stick to the English language for 
all purposes. Sooner our dependence on English becomes unnecessary 
the better. We have already made considerable progress with the 
regional languages in our High Schools and we have made some room 
for them even in our Universities. The time seems distant when we can 
entirely do away with English altogether. This is not to say that our 
medium of instruction shall be English. This is only to say that English 
will be retained for such acquaintance with it as to enable us to study 
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the Sciences and Humanities but not necessarily for expressing ourselves 
in English. We must comprehend English books. All of us need not 
write or speak in English. English is to be reserved for special occasions, 
for specialists who have to appear before international gatherings. For 
all-India purposes, Hindi ought to do this work and this will be achieved 
if we make determined efforts. 

Such being the case, in the linguistic states which have come to stay 
the ragional languages will try to grow and occupy the status that right- 
fully belonge to them. Side by side, every citizen of India will be 
required to be trained in Hindi sufficiently so that he will feel no diffi- 
culty either for hearing his teachers or leaders expressing themselves in 
Hindi or for speaking himself through Hindi and imparting his speci- 
alized knowledge in any part of India and taking his full share in 
Parliament or in all-India gatherings. When called upon to do so, he 
must have the ability to write in Hindi-Hindustani. If this is done, then 
the first step towards the new Indian integration will have been taken. 

When linguistic or regional states are formed and the attention of 
people is concentrated upon the regional history, regional needs, regio- 
nal growth, they are sometimes likely to forget their overall obligations 
to India as a whole. Those obligations must have our first allegiance. 
This is again not to say that we will not fight for justice for our own 
region. The function of regional states has naturally resulted in fostering 
regional enthusiam and reinforcing regional pride. But, this in itself is 
not bad, provided it is kept under due limits and subject to the supreme 
all-India requirements. 

This brings us to the question of education and that leads us further 
to the place and purpose of history in our education. When attention 
is concentrated upon a region, we naturally produce regional histories 
based on previously unknown regional sources. We make many new 
ffiscoveries, not known to the other regions. Glories so far unknown 
are revealed to us. Our mind is filled with a new spirit. In the past, 
we iad no regional states. We had dynastic rules and sometimes Impe- 
rial rules. In both the latter, regional boundaries, are always crossed 
which now appear to be aggressions. This gives rise in some minds to 
feelings of revenge and thus new conflicts arise, resulting in interminable 
feuds between people of one region and another or members of one 
caste or community or another and so forth. If we go along this road, 
then the prospects of our new integration are severely affected. This is, 
therefore, the supreme question of the hour. Shall we teach only the 
regional glories to the students of our region through our regional 
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languages and allow feelings of revenge or hate or superiority or inferio- 
rity to develop in the minds of our future generations? If we do so, we 
would be going in the direction of disintegration. But that would be 
disastrous. The question is asked : Shall we not speak the truth ? And 
we are reminded that a historian must speak the truth. 

Let us probe the matter a little further. The historian must, no 
doubt, speak the truth. But the reader also must cultivate an equal 
attachment to truth. Truth, however, is not easy of access. Historical 
truth as a piece of knowledge is always useful. But, the use of know- 
ledge for our advancement is entirely a different matter. It is not a 
question so much of pure history here. It is a question of applied 
history and applied history also need not sacrifice truth in the least. 

If we recognize that the supreme need of India is greater and firmer 
integration, then it is obvious that we must so train our minds that we 
will be ready to forget and forgive. We will know the past; we will 
know the truth by all means. But we will build up a new frame of mind 
and cultivate the habit of discovering and recognizing the best in our neigh- 
bour and be friendly and co-operative with him for common purposes. 
Whatever ills or sufferings our forefathers must have inflicted upon one 
another are no longer to be supposed as matters of present import. We 
are not supposed to rake up old quarrels in the spirit of badla. We must 
consider them as only historical truths, dead for the present, to enable 
us to develop new comradeships with hearts full of love for each other 
as citizens of a common India. If this supreme purpose is clearly kept 
before us, then we shall be able to come to a happy solution and make 
firm decisions about the purpose and aim of teaching History in our 
education . 

Our education has three stages : (i) primary, (ii) secondary and (iii) 
higher. At the primary stage we should take care to see that innocent 
childern are not nursed on superstitions or any ignoble ideas of revenge; 
rather their minds are filled with appreciation of good wherever it is seen 
We are supposed in India to have in our schools even in one region 
speaking one language, boys and girls of different religious persuasions, 
of different social levels and surroundings and the education we give 
them must be so planned that they develop a spirit of co-existence and 
co-operation, harmony and good-will. History is full of millons of facts 
For the children we have to select out of them only good and inspiring 
examples. While we do that, we have to see that our emphasis is not 
put too much on the region but is spread out evenly over the whole of 
India, over as many communities as possible, even recognized as anta- 
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gonistic in the past and further in order to give a world touch here, to 
go beyond India even. 

Now this is a matter of careful planning. Care has to be taken to 
see that legitimate claims of the region are not overlooked and a healthy 
balance is maintained between a particular region and the rest of India. 
This is not sacrificing truth. This is a matter of selection for the children. 
Millions of facts cannot be given. Children neither possess the ability to 
absorb and digest them in a balanced way. Emotion is uppermost in 
the young minds. They however easily learn to forget and forgive. Let 
us nurse their emotions in the right way so far as History is concerned. 
Let us not poison their minds with stories and statements to foster feel- 
ings of hatred and revenge, no longer required. Tell them that they 
will know more about these matters as they advance. 

In the secondary stage, with the same principles stated above to 
guide us we will move from stories to connected histories. Here regional 
histories will certainly be studied in greater detail and facts so marshalled 
as to increase the learner’s curiosity and deepen his love for India. At 
the same time a consciousness of the defects and weaknesses from which 
we suffered in the past, must be brought to their notice, but they must 
be asked to think about these matter and study them further. 

At the University stages, it will be necessary to go a step further. 
Here, the students must know something of World History, which of 
course could not be totally neglected in the previous stages. Here, stu- 
dents have to be taught to think and argue, to ponder and to weigh, to 
trace the relation of cause and effects; they must be taken to the sources 
here— of course, some very striking and well-known extracts being made 
available even at the lower stages at the school — here they must be intro- 
duced to the sources in a decent measure. A consciousness has to be 
created at this stage that History is a pursuit of truth. This is for the 
general student. For the specialist, History here must be taught as an 
important discipline. All important sources will be selected and presented 
to the students. They will be shown the way to glean the truth out of 
them by applying the laws of evidence. Different important view-points 
about matters under study will be freely discussed with them to enable 
them to judge for themselves. 

All through these stages our eyes must be fixed on the supreme 
national aim of integration of India. The emotions of the students must 
be properly trained. All exaggerations and superlatives may be avoided. 
The bright and dark sides of the picture have both to be carefully ex- 
posed with a fortification of the feelings and urges for the unity of India 
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and with a legitimate sense of pride in the achievements of the region, 
and a sense of sorrow for our failures or our shortcomings. 

We must not allow History to be diverted to any raking up of old 
passions as stated above. We must through History make an appeal to 
the good that we have received, always bearing in mind that there is a 
dark side to the picture which always has its own lessons to teach. Take, 
for instance, the achievements of the South India in Architecture, in 
Music and even in their Ancient Literatures.. Very few people in India 
could beat the South Indian temples in the grandeurs of their Gopurams, 
the Sahasra-pillared Mandapams, the Tepa Kulams and so forth. Let 
History dwell upon these glories and let their memories survive. Maha- 
rashtra produced Shivaji Maharaj whose establishment of Swarajya and 
whose daring fights with the Moghuls against odds, dazzled even the 
Europeans and his greatness is recognized by them. Recognition from 
others is far more important. Looked at from this point of view, it will 
be found that all the important communities of India have significant 
contributions to their credit and a knowledge of them and a respect for 
them must be made common possession of very Indian citizen. We 
are not supposed today to flame the feelings of Brahmans versus 
Non-Brahmans, of Marathas versus Gujaratis, or Dravids against 
the Aryans, or the Hindus against the Muhomedans. We are children of 
the same soil. All have made contributions. Let us find them out and 
recognize them. This is not done sufficiently in our present day histories. 
May I submit that I consider Aurangzeb to be a great king judged from 
the standards of his times ? He left his capital and for twenty-seven long 
years remained in camp in the Deccan fighting against us, the Marathas, 
and the other powers of the Deccan with an ambition to become the 
supreme Ruler of India. His ambition does not constitute his greatness. 
The fact he did not turn away from his encampments towards his capital 
during the long span to twenty-seven years is itself a proof of his dogged- 
ness, perseyerence and determination. Even so, he carried on his 
campaigns with undiminished vigour and was able to collect resources in 
men and money, with few defections, if any, with his Government in 
the North running on an even keel. All this makes him a great per- 
sonality. I forgive him for his excesses, fanaticism and for the many of 
the wounds inflicted on my people and the ignoble manner in which he 
dealt with our King Sambhaji. Both Sambhaji and Aurangzeb are now 
no more. Thus I am prepared to ignore the shortcomings of Sambhaji, 
if any, and I am prepared to give an equal and fair deal to Aurangzeb. 
I recognize the the greatness of both just as I recognize their short- 
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comings. I will not nave all curses upon tbe bead of Aurangzeb or all 
honours on the head of Sambhaji. 1 will rather remember the respective 
elements of their greatness so that all peoples would join me in this 
endeavour. I give you another illustration that of Maharaja Sawai 
Jayasingh of Jaipur who was a contemporary of Bajirao the First. Both 
were great warriors; both were great rulers. Bajirao was more intrepid 
and more skilful. I honour him for bringing glory to his people. But 
Sawai Jayasingh 1 value not so much because he subsequently joined 
hands with Bajirao but because Sawai Jayasingh was the founder of 
Jaipur, the most beautiful city in India built under the directions of 
Vidyapati, with its broad and straight streets and with its fine water- 
supply. Moreover, I honour him for the foundation of five Observatories 
in India where through Roman Padres, Jaisingh tried to bring from 
Lisbon book of logarithmic tables and the most advanced Astronomical 
Mathematics of the day. He got prepared a book in Sanskrit on 
‘Sidhanta Samrat’ so that his Observatories gave results, the most 
advanced, in the contemporary world. Sawai Jaisingh also brought 
learned Brahmins from Bengal, Gujarat, Dravid country and Maharashtra, 
established them in the Brahmapuri and thus made a fine contribution 
to the integration of different peoples and contributed to the advance- 
ment of learning. This aspect of the life of Sawai Jaisingh is today far 
more important for us to know and the visit of what they popularly call 
Jantar Mantar at Delhi ought to create in the minds of the observers a 
reverence for this achievement of Jaisingh rather than for the party 
politics and wars into which he was involved. The ancient Tamil 
literature with the glory of the Sangam period and works like Shilappa- 
dhikaram deserves to be more widely known by our students as also the 
contributions of Vidyapati, Chandidas and Krittivas from Bengal, of 
Tulshidas, Meerabai and Kabir, of Ranna and Purandaradas and 
Chamumdree from Karnatak, of Narsi Mehta and Siddharaja from 
Gujarat, of Rani Durgavati in Ganda Mandala, of Rayabagan in 
Vidharbha, of Raghunath Hari Newalkar learning Chemistry, and 
similar matters. Much has been made of the attacks of Shivaji on Surat. 
But it is forgotten that he also attacked Karanja in Berar and brought 
wealth from such places. He had the legitimate ambition of establishing 
Hindavi Swarjya in India. For this he had to gather resources and if 
he gathered them from the territories under the Moghul Emperor who 
was his determined opponent, we cannot blame him. 

The Europeans naturally have described these events at great length 
since they were affected and when the movement was started to celebrate 
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the achievements of Shivaji, by the late Lokamanya Tilak, these European 
records were used to belittle Shivaji. There wasno real justification to ,■ 

magnify these events. But, unfortunately, some 6f our own countrymen 
joined the protagonists of the British in their attempt to belittle the great 
founder of Maratha Swarajya. The incident has provided food for fight 
between the two communities even at the present day. This is really re- 
grettable. We must cultivate the proper perspective while studying events 
in History. Those who will merely insist on exposing and distributing 
all truths and facts from Old History with a view to fan the old fires, 
will be doing a great disservice to our country. I will repeat : truth has 
to be stated. Any attempt to hide it would amount to a sin, but if in 
our daily life we do not expose every fact that is known to us, when 
it will not promote harmony, why not observe a similar procedure for / 

the purposes of teaching History to be taught to our citizens of the 
future ? We have to cultivate amongst ther citizens of India trust, faith 
and friendship. If the good is appreciated and the evil kept in the back- 
ground that will pave the way for the establishment of healthy human 
relationship. This question of the human relationship is the most im- 
portant question in the present day world. This demands ‘education of 
man for the good of man’ — the complete man. Without a profound 
knowledge of History man will never be complete man. But this profound 
knowledge of History must be for the cultivation of the feelings of app- 
reciation and goodwill. The aim and purpose of the teaching of History t 

in our education can be none other and its place in our education must, 
therefore, be very high. The fulfilment of such an ideal demands teachers 
of great eminence who alone should be entrusted with the writing of 
books to be taught right from the elementary to the highest stages. 
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The Identification of Ludhiana 
on the Basis of the Epics and the Puranas 
O. P. Bhardwaj 

I 

Fallacies, once born, die hard. While in everyday life they lead to 
embarrassing .situations, in history they give birth to wrong postulates 
and often block the correct line of research. This could not be illustrat- 
ed better than with the identification of the city of Ludhiana, 1 2 in the 
Punjab, with the Lodies.® 

The idea originated with the gazetteers 3 4 first prepared by the 
British, and has since been accepted by the writers of regional history* 
and adopted by reference works like the Encyclopaedia Brittanica 5 which 
repeats that ‘the town of Ludhiana was founded in 1480 by two of the 
Lodi race (then ruling at D^lhi) from whom it derives its name.’ The 
apparent phonetic similarity easily suggested the deceptive equation of 
Ludhiana with Lodiana. It looked too naiural to require an exami- 
nation in the light of cogent historical evidence. As a matter of fact 
there is none whatsoever to support it. 

Although the Lodi Sultans probably loosely controlled this region 
between A. D. 1480 and 1620 and Jalal Khan, grandson of Nihang 
Khan, might have built a large fort at the, site of the present old fort of 


1. 30° 56°N and 75° 52° E, on the Grand Trunk Road. 

2. The identification with Bahudhanyaka (Moti Chandra, Sarthavaha Patna, 
1953, p. 16) is too widely off the mark to deserve serious notice. 

3. Ludhiana District Gazetter, Lohore, 1904, pp. 15-16, relies on a local history of 
one Bute Shah which ascribes the renaming of the old village of Mir Hotta as 
Ludhiana to Nihang Khan, a chief of Sikander Shah Lodi (1489-1527 A. D.). 
The Gazetteer calls this source “generally very reliable” but, without vouching 
for its accuracy, proceeds to demonstrate the absurdity of its account by 
stating that the earliest mention of the Town appears to occur under the year 
1420 when Tughan Rais in rebellion against Khizar Khan Sayyad (1414-1421 
A. D.) retreated across he Sutlej by the town of Ludhiana. Also see Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, Oxford, 1908, Vol. Vol. XVI, pp. 207-208. 

4. Cf. B.S. Nijjar, Punjab under the Sultans, Delhi, 1968, p. 196. Also the revised 
edition of the Ludhiana District Gazetteer, ed. V.S. Suri, Chandigarh, 1970, p.l. 

5. Ed. 1962, Vol. XIV, p. 471. 
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Ludhiana with the bricks obtained from the prehistoric remains of 
Sunet , 6 there is no evidence to warrant the suggestion that the town itself 
was founded by the Lodi chiefs Yusuf Khan and Niliang Khan. There 
is enough, on the contrary, to demolish it. 

In the first place, the derivation of Ludhiana from Lodi will have to 
stand on the formation of the name with ana which has its origin in the 
name-ending Ayana used in Sanskrit place-names. It has no parallel in 
Arabic or Persian. Nor am I aw'are of any Urdu place-names having 
this ending. The suffix most favourite w ith the Moslems was Abad 4 as 
the names like Allahabad, Hyderabad, Islamabad, Ahmedabad, Sekun- 
darabad, Moradabad, Mustafabad, Faizabad, Tughlakabad, Akbarabad, 
Shahjahanabad and Aurangabad would show. 

. The reason is simple. It was from Persian. They did adopt name- 
endings of Sanskrit origin also but only those which were common in 
the mediaeval times, e.g. Pura, Garh or to a lesser extent, Nagara. 
Names like Alamgirpur, Nasirpur, Sultanpur, , Abdullapur, Ismailpur, 
Ahmadgarh, Najafgarh. Ashrafgarh, Aligarh, Muzaffarnagar and Ahmed- 
nagar are cases in point . 7 

The endings ana, from Sanskrit Ayana (place of refuge), and ala 
from Sanskrit Alaya (house, dwelling), are conspicuously absent from 
the place-names of the Mohammedan period. They are, as far as Lean 
see, restricted to place-names coming down from. early Hindu period 
and survive in names like Kalsana (Kalasyayana), Uplana (Utpalayana), 
Julana (Jaulayana), Bharatana (Bharatayana), Ambala (Ambalaya), 
Barnala (Varunalaya) and Karnal (Karnalaya), etc . 8 The ending ana is 
not of Moslem origin and the Lodis could not have adopted Sanskrit 
Ayana for naming a place after them. The equation of Ludhiana with 
Lodiana is, therefore, unwarranted and must be rejected as a counsel of 
despa r. 

For the origin of the name Ludhiana we have to look elsewhere,' 
and, luckily for, us, not very far. It is indeed surprising that it should have 
remained unidentified with its real form so long in face of so apparent a 
reference as is available in this case. Actually the ending in Ludhiana 

6. Ludhiana District Gazetteer, Lahore, Ed. p. 15. 

7. The words Pura, Nagara and Durga were, earlier, used for capital. For a 
detailed discussion in the light of evidence from Panini, Kautilya, Patanjali and 
Manu see K. P. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, Fourth ed.. Bangalore, 1967, pp. 230, 
237-8. 

8. All these place names are from Haryana and Punjab. For Jaulayana, see Panini, 
IV. 2.54 and V.S. Agrawala, India as known to Panini, Varanasi, 1963, p. 501. 
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is not Ayana at all. The name, originally, was Ailadhana — a Tutpurusa 
compound formation — Ailasya dhanam. Aila is obviously for Purtlrava, 
son of Ila by Budha, and grandson of Manu Vaivasvata . 9 Dbana 
(ra. f. n.) is derived from the root V dha — to put, set, lay in or on, and 
means a receptacle, seat, or case as in Agnidhana, Rajjudbana, Ksura- 
dhana, etc., and the site of a habitation as in Rajadhani . 10 Here it 
undoubtedly means ‘tbe seat, city or capital of King PurQrava .’ 11 This 
is by no means a solitary instance of tbe use of Dbana in this sense. 
There are others like AmSudhana , 18 Vatadhana . 18 


9. c.f. P.L. Bharagava, India in the Vedic Age, Lucknow, 1956, pp. 35-6. 

10. Monier Williams, A Sanskrit-Engiish Dictionary, p. 514. 

11. Monier Williams, op. cit., p. 234, accepts it as a place-name, so do commentaries 

on the Ramayana. cf. Tilaka, . . . Siromani. 

...IX Bhtjjana, yrffBtsraa; W . . . Vide the Gujarati Ed. 

Bombay, p. 811 on ii, 71, 3. 

12. RUm. ii, 71.9 Gujarati ed., where the commentaries Tilaka, Siromani andBhusana 

explain it as the name of a village, Monier Williams, op. cit., p. 1. also accepts it 
as the name of a village. King Ams'umat had succeeded Sagara after his father 
Asarhanjasa was discarded for cruelty to citizens; (P.L. Bhargava, op. cit,, pp. 
141-2) Ams'umat recovered the As'vamedha horse of his grandfather Sagara from 
the hermitage of sage Kapila in the vicinity of the Ganga for whose appearance 
he died practising penance. Bhagavata Purana, Gita Press, Ed. ix, 8, 28-29 and 
9. I. ' 

qtftreft qt%:i 

srrrrsf sfnnri i 

sf flwit %tR?r u 

WvMijRi 'inwld. uu; uftnu; u 

Ams'umat had his kingdom in the region of the Ganga and evidently founded 
and made the new town on its bank, his capital. The name Ams'udhana is, 
therefore, of particular interest. 

13. Taken by Monier Williams (op. cit., p. 939) as the name of a poeple and their 
country. Mentioned in MahUbhUrata (Gita Press Ed.) Udyoga 19.31, Bhisma 
9,47 and Drotja 11, 17 etc., Vamanapurana (Kashiraj Trust, BenSras, 1967), 13, 37, 
with the VahlTkas, Sbhlras Kalatoyakas Brhatsamhita XIV, 26 mentions its 
people among people of the north cf. J.F. Fleet, Indian Antiquary XXll, 1893, p. 
193, Topographical lists of the Brhatsamhita. It was connected with and located 
contiguously to Vahllkas, Madras and Sauvlras. cf. B.C. Law, Countries and 
Peoples of India from the Epic and Purtlnic Sources, Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute XVII, 1935-36, p. 231. Rightly identified with the 
present town of Bhatinda by Y.S. Agrawala. See Vijayendra Kumar Mathur, 
SthZriavall, Government of India, 1969, p. 839. 
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Savadhana , 11 Saradbana , 15 DaSadhana and Kanthadhana. 1 ® 

Nor would the philological transition of Ailadhana to Ludhiana 
look unnatural or even unusual. It involves virtually the dropping of 
only one syllable ‘ai ’. 17 But of course the consonant, *dha’ should also 
normally change to ‘ha ’ 18 which would give us the form ‘Lahana’ almost 
exactly as it has been spelled by the noted Moslem historian Mohammed 
Abul Qasim Firishta, a contemporary of Akbar . 19 It is very pertinent 
to note that Firishta gives the name of the city as Lohana 20 and not as 
Ludhiana or Lodiana which would most certainly have been the case if 
the city had been known, in his time, to have originated with the Lodis. 
The transformation of Lahana or Lohana to Ludhiana is, therefore, a 
recent phenomenon, apparently facilitated by the misconceived adoption 
by the British gazetteer-compilers, of a connection between the city and 
the Lodis. Nevertheless for a firm identification of Ludhiana with Aila- 
dhana we must see if it fits in the geographical perspective of Ailadhana. 

Ailadhana has been described in Valmiki’s Ramayna as a town on 
the Sutlej 21 and its location so strikingly matches with that of modern 
Ludhiana that it is surprising that scholars who undertook a study of 

14. Markandeya purana, 57, 36 mentions its people among people of the north with 
Vatadhanas, Sivia<Js Daserakas, etc., cf. B.C. Law, Tribes in Ancient India, 
Poona, 1943, p. 428. Not yet identified. 

15. Mentioned in the Brahatsamhita, xiv, 26, as a people in the northern division, 
Fleet, op. cit.. Not identified. 

16. The last two are from the Parasarasamhita, vide Bhagavaddatta, BhBratavarsa 
KB Brhat ItihBsa, Vol.-II, p. 160. Not identified. Bhagavaddatta suspects the 
origin of Ludhiana in some name-ending with Dhana but fails to trace it to 
Ailadhana. 

17. For dropping of vowels see A.C. Woolner, Introduction to Prakrit, Lahore, 1939, 
p. 30, rule 74. 

18. Ibid., p. 13, rule 14. 

19. cf. Sri Ram Sharma, A Bibliography of Mughal India, Bombay, N.D., p. 38. 

20. cf. Kishori Saran Lai, Twilight of the Sultanate, Bombay, 1963, p. 81, n. 77. 

21. Location near a river was a peculiar feature of towns with ‘Dhana’ name 
ending as is clear from Ailadhana and Vatadhana on the Sutlej and Amsudhana 
on the Gang!. The Sutlej once flowed near Bhatinda. cf. M.L. Bhargava. ‘The 
Geography ofRigvedic India,’ Lucknow, 1964, p. 106. There is also a village/ 
named Karadhana on river Tangri near Ambala Cantonment. Vamanapurana 
mentions a people named Varidhanas undoubtedly connected with the place 
of this name. They are mentioned after the Surparakas from Sopara not far from 
Bombay: Varidhana too, obviously refers to some place on a river or near . the 
sea, not yet identified, cf. D. C. Sircar, Studies in the Geography of Ancient and 
Mediaeval India, Delhi, 1960, p. 31. 
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ancient Indian geography 22 or a specialised study of the Ramayaiia 
itself 23 should have failed to take note of it. Valmiki’s geographical 
knowledge of this region finds expression in two passages of the 
Ramayana. The first of these 24 describes the northward journey of the 
messengers going from Ayodhya to Kekaya to fetch Bharata. The 
second , 25 which is directly relevant to our purpose, gives the route taken 
by Bharata from Kekaya to Ayodhya as follows : 

rr i 

fret: rrsmtsr fenm crt w <\ 

« > > 

^0TT% cfterf SPR tIcTR 1 

3TT^jft n 3 

?r?TO?ar : ftrstT^FT i 

3TTWRT *r trfTsr^rR srfci n v 
rrr^^T r trf nr r gnRr r i 

mw sFrfaurs ^nr 11 k 
^f*rrTf r qtcrRrrm i 

tpjTT 5TI L 4 U^rffarff <spi *t i 9«| TO tf d cT^T 11^ 

«TRtT«ff minpR I 

stf^ ftr^r 3^ n va 

It is not proposed to deal with the whole of this passage here. Only 
those portions will be examined which are strictly relevant for our 
purpose. 

Starting eastward from Rajagrha, the capital of Kekayas , 26 Bharata 
crossed the Sutlej at the ooint of Ailadhana and reaching the (Shiwalik) 


22. Nando Lai Dey, The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval India. 
London, 1927; Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, Calcutta, 1924; Anun- 
doramBarua, Ancient ^Geography of India, Gauhati, Reprint 1971; B. C. Law, 
Historical Geography of India, Paris, 1954, etc. 

23. S. N. Vyas, India in the KBnxByana Age, Delhi, 1967. 

24. Venkateshvar Press, -Bom bay, Ed. ii, 68, 12-21. 

25. Ibid., ii, 1-8. 

26. Placed between the rivers, Sindh and Jhelum (Vedic Index, Vol. I, pp. 185-6; V.S. 
Agrawala, India as known to PHnini, p. 51; Barua, op. cit., pp. 23-4; H.C. Ray 
Chaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, 4th ed., pp. 36-7) or the Bias and the 
Sutlej (Dey, op. cit., p. 98). In either case it was beyond the Sutlej. Brhatsamhitn 
mentions it, among people in the northern division, Fleet, opl cit., p. 179. 
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foothills he forded another river and headed for higher mountains in the 
direction of the Caitraratha forest . 27 Crossing the Sarasvatl and the 
Ganga together 28 he entered the Bharupda forest to the north of brave 
Matsyas and forded the fast flowing and noisy Yamuna, surrounded 
by hills. Then he rested his soldiers. 

Barua 20 has considered the passage and read in it all the Punjab 
rivers barring the Bias. He takes Hradini or ‘noisy’ for Jhelum, 
Durapara or ‘broad-channelled’ for Chenab and Tiryaksrotah 30 or tortu- 
ously flowing’ for the Ravi. Satadru or Sutlej is, of course, specifically 
mentioned. Barua’s reasoning is that the rivers jhelum, Chenab and 
Ravi, left unnoticed in the first passage were enumerated by Valmlki in 
the second. 

This would be his justification for the absence of Bias here. The 
argument is fallacious. Firstly, Ganga has been mentioned in both the 
passages . 31 Secondly, which is more important, the words Hradini, 
Durapara and Tiryaksrotah have nowhereelse in literature been used as 
names of the rivers Jhelum, Chenab and Ravi respectively. As a matter 
of fact, the expressions Hradini, Durapara and Triyaksrotah are pure and 
simple adjectives which could be used to qualify any big river . 32 In this 
case it happens to be the Sutlej. 

Bharata crossed the noisy, broad-channelled and tortuous Sutlej at 
Ailadhana. That this spot was in the plains is clear from the fact that 
he js said to have headed towards the foothills 33 from here. The ancient 
trunk-route from east- to northwest, however, adhered to the Himalayan 
foothills as closely as possible for easy fording of the rivers before they 


27. According to HarivantSa Purina, Gita Press, Ed. 26, 6, it was near the Gaha and 
Pururava stayed here with Urvai'7, 

3% fpjr pE-ft 5tS | 

WSFFFTt film MBit 't 5 ^' ^ tpftrfit II 

28. He could not have crossed the Sarasvatl and the Gang! together. The text is 
faulty unless, of course. Gang! here refers to some small tributary of the 
Sarasvatl. 

29. Op.cit., p. 22ff. 

30. Barua accepts Tiryaksrotah in place of Pratyaksrotah which means ‘flowing west- 
ward’ and is obviously an adjective applicable to several North Indian rivers. 

31. ii, 68, 13 and ii, 71, 10. 

32. See Monier Williams, op. cit., pp. 1307 and 487. Tiryaksrotah is similar to 
Pratyaksrotah, p. 675. In verse 6 of the passage Hradini is again used to qualify 
the Yamuna. 

33. For Apara in the sense of ‘lower or distant’ see ibid., p. 50. 
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gained in volume and developed extensive flood-plains. 34 Bharata also 
did so in case of the Yamuna and the Gapga. Then why did he make 
an exception in case of Sutlej ? For the simple reason that he found it 
Sudama or easily fordable,* 6 as the second line of the first verse says. 
The only logical literal rendering of the relevant portion, therefore, 
would be as follows: 

‘Then finding the noisy, broad-channelled and tortuous Sutlej 
easily fordable the illustrious scion of Iksvaku crossed it at Aila- 
dhana and reaching the foothills-..’ 

The crossing at Ailadhana was indeed the only exception that 
Bharata was able to make to the traditional trunk-route in his eastward 
march. He tried it again in attempting a crossing of the Gahg$ at 
Am4udhana but failed and had to make it upstream at P^f:/aja. M 
Bharata was undoubtedly risking these hazardous attempts in h&anxiety 
to reach Ayodhya as fast as possible. 87 The foothills reached by him 
from Ailadhana must be those about the present town of Panjaur^From 
here onwards he stuck to the Himalayan piedmont belt and crossed the - 
noisy and fast flowing Yamuna at a point where it was surrounded by 
mountains. The crossing was tiresome enough to necessitate a restful 
break in the journey. 

The Sutlej is notorious for shifting its course from time to time and 
it has in earlier days flowed right by the side of this city. A small 
channel still exists close by and is called ‘Buddha Darya’ or the ‘old 
river.’ 38 Valmlki’s description of AiladhSna, therefore, matches perfectly 
with the location of the modern city of Ludhiana. It is also in agree- 

34. cf. R.K. Mukerji, Hindu Civilisation, Vol. II, Bharatiya Vidya Bhawan, Bombay 
Ed., p. 314; T.W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, Calcutta, Reprint, 1950, p. 64; S.M. 
Ali, The Geography of the PurVnas, Delhi, 1966, p. 176. 

35. From the root y's* to subdue, with the prefix added ia the sense of ‘easily.’ 

36. RUm. ii, 71, 9-10. It is interesting to note that an identical situation was much 
later— in July, 142 1— faced in case of Sutlej by Sikandar Tuhfa and Zirak Khan, 
chiefs of Mubarak Shah Sayyad when they had to ford it upstream at Ropar, 
finding it in spate at Ludhiana while in pursuit of Jasrat Khokhar. cf. Kishori 
Saran Lai, op. cit., pp. 87*88. 

37. Bharata’s anxiety and departure in hot haste is evident from RVmtlyana, ii, 70, 

24-25: • 

uevi mi iRittnPW i 

toaljat htwwrar trcr n 
atjr 55 k fipui eel u 

m<*h *nfir ^dwf WHwifiiM trafniw u 

38. cf. Ludhiana District Gazetteer, Lahore, ed. pp. 2, 12. 
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ment with the information we gather about PurUrava Aila from traditio- 
nal accounts. 

Although as we have already seen, Ailadhana would mean seat of 
Ha’s son, the PurSnas mention Pratisthana as his capital and wrongly 
locate it on the Gahga near Prayaga 38 This is not surprising since by 
the age of the Puranas Pururava had already become, more or less, a 
mythological personality. In fact the PurUrava-UrvasT love-legend-the 
oldest Indo-European love story 40 had been overtaken by mythical ele- 
ments even by the time of the Rgveda where it has been given in the 
form of a dialogue between the two . 41 This hoary antiquity easily ex- 
plains the confusion in the mind of the Pura^a-compilers. By then the 
centre of civilisation had shifted from the valley of the Sarasvatlto the 
basin of the Gangs 42 and the tendency to transplant names of the ancient 
personages and places to new pastures had taken its toll. 

PuiUrava was not a child of myth although myths came to be 
woven around his lustrous personality very early. That he must have 
lived in flesh and blood is clear from the fact that apart from the 
PurSnas 4 * and the Epics 44 he has been mentioned in the Samhitas 45 and 
the Brahmaijas. 4 * He got his matronymic Aila from his mother IIS and 
appears to have succeeded Manu’s son Sudyumna who probably being 
childless, adopted him as his son and lineal successor, giving him the 
patronymic of Saudyumni . 47 His immediate successors were Ayu, Nahusa 
and then Yayati, father of Yadu, TurvaSu, Druhyu, Anu and Puru 48 who 
were the progenitors of the five Rgvedic tribes named after them and 
often identified with the Paiicajanas of the Rgveda . 48 

All these personalities are associated with the region of the Sarasvati 
in literature. Kuruksetra was the field of activity of PurfiravS himself. 


39. cf. HarivamtapurSna, 26. 49 : 

trU r Tirmnnn wit i 

jjqldR UfavSI-l II 

40. Jogiraj Basu, India of the age of the BrVhmanas, Calcutta, 1969, p, 278. 

41. X. 95. 

42. cf. S. B. Chaudhuri, Ethnic Settlements in Ancient India, Calcutta, 1955, p. 195. 

43. P. L. Bhargava, op. cit., p. 35. n. 3. 

44. Mth, Idi, 75; ianti, 62, 73, etc.; Ram, vii, 56. 

45. Fg. 1, 31, 4 and x, 95; Kanaka Samhita, vui, 10. 

46. Satopatha Bhakmana, xi, 5.1 and xiii, J.4.I2. 

47. P. L. Bhargava, op. cit., p. 37. 

48. F. E. Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical fradition. Reprint, Delhi, 1972, p. 85, ff. 

49. V ?dic Index , Vol. II, p. 467. 
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He discovered his lost beloved Urvasi in the lotus lake Anyatahplaksa of 
Kuruksetra , 60 later called Plaksatlrtha in the Puranas . 51 The Mahabharata 
mentions a tlrtha named after her in Kuruksetra . 52 The Rgveda speaks 
of Sarasvatl blessing the prayers of Nahusa Yayati with riches, ghee and 
milk . 63 This is repeated in the Mahabharata . 51 The Mahabharata also 
mentions a tlrtha at the bank of the Sarasvati named Yayata after him . 55 
If the term Pancajanas of the Rgveda refers to the descendants of Yaya- 
ti’s five sons then they were in the region of the Sarasvati which helped 
them to grow . 66 In any case PurUrava’s descendants Yayati and the 
Purus are located in the Rgveda on the banks of the Sarasvati , 67 and 


50. Satapatha BrShmana (Ed. A. Weber, Reprint, Leipzig, 1924), xi, 5.1.4 : 
...firft war rr 



Vayn, 91. 31-32 : 

■retT ’rfmfr rraf w r n wi gtrenr; i 

'srsFrat# i 

Visnu (Gita Press Ed.), iv. 6.62-63, reiates the incident without naming the lake : 


...at ^T'TW'T i«k; I 


52. Vana, 84. .157 ; 

aa: nhmrn asr; i 

53. Rg. vii, 95. 2 : 

tpn snwadV 4<shn fiifTwr srr mjaar i 

Tra?%?tJRt tow vrhj'gr wt 5^ h t| ^ pt ii 

54. Drom, 63. 4 : 

jnraTTt aabrnr ?t*it tnj,5T: trfta: i 

farpmr ynTamranst aa >nft SJfafg’mt n 
Salya, 41. 33 : 

aer nst tr«aaV i 

hPt: HT|wr rTfRipr: u 

55. Salya, 41.32 

mft abf 'rfa'Il'kl ii 

56. vi, 61.12: 

finra?4T TOarj: T3=^3iT3T amnat i 
art ^ozrnjcr n 

57. vii, 95. 2 (n. 53. supra) 
vii, 96. 2 : 


[Contd. cn page 27 
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Puru, it should be remembered, was installed by Yayati as his successor 
in the ancestral sovereignty. 58 

For PurUrava’s Pratisthana, therefore, one murt look somewhere in 
the vicinity of the Rgvedic Sarasvati. 60 That, however, deserves a more 
exhaustive discussion than could be undertaken here It is, of course, 
not unsafe to conclude that Purtlrava appears to have shifted his capital 
from Pratisthana to Ailadhana, which he founded op the bank of the 
Sutlej, probably for strategic reasons, and christened it after his own 
matronymic. 

While providing a valuable piece of evidence for settling the issue 
of Purllravas historicity 60 once for all this identification of Ludhiana will 
also be helpful in defining the region where Manu Vaivasvata set up the 
first ever traditional royal dynasty of India. 

It is hardly necessary to add that it invests the name and site of 
Ludhiana with the antiquity of the oldest pre-historic cities of India. 

II 


The Ailadhana-Ludhiana Equation— A Rejoinder 

In the January 1977 issue of the Pura^ta 61 Shri Devendra Handa 
has taken note of our identification of Ailadhana of Valmlki’s Rama- 
ana 62 with the present town of Ludhiana in Punjab. 83 Handa starts by 
describing our arguments as brilliant but his mind is assailed by 
certain doubts which in no time multiply and invalidate ail those 
brilliant arguments. . Most of Handa’s doubts have already been dealt 


Contd. from page 26] 

nar % n%rr qnrcfV ^ i 

npfr sfrssrMt nsctrerr sfiT rrat rn f fa n r ii ' 

This is supported by the Mahabharata which locates-Yayati in Kurukjetra and 
the region of the Sarasvati : cf. Vana, 129. 3, 4 and 12. : 

3viW ngqtjtiq ‘H'rq'i; ynttm’ir; II 

urn'tow ■ tnnMntfhnr: i 

W9*iiiw ?r%T M?iqi(Vcq^ II 

Hl^tff TTSTT I 

jjsuwww n 

58. P. L. Bharagave, op. cit., p. 67. 

59. cf. Jai Chandra Vidyalankar, BhSratiyaKrsti Ka KaKha, Allahabad, 1955, O. 49. 

60. The authors of the Vedic Index (Vol. II, p, 3) considered him ‘a mythical 
figure, pure and simple.’ 

61. Vol. XIX, No. 1, pp. 233-237. 

62. See text infra. 

63. PurVna, Vol. XVII, No. 2 (July 1975), pp. 106-117. 
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with in our paper and the rest, we regret to say so, are either bom of 
ignorance or a very casual approach to the subject. All the same it 
becomes our duty to make an endeavour to satisfy Shri Hand a and 
any other readers who might have taken his note seriously. We are 
sorry for the inordinately long delay in discharging this obligation. Sh. 
Handa’s note came to our notice long after its publication and our 
official preoccupations caused further delay. So when at last we are 
at it we propose to subject Handa’s doubts to a proper scrutiny and 
show how imaginary they are. 

Handa calls our observation (according to him conviction) regar- 
ding the nearness to rivers of places with ‘dhana’ name-ending falla- 
cious on the plea that a town named Rathadhana is situated near 
Sonepat with no river in its vicinity. He does not give the pronuncia- 
tion of the name with diacritical marks but obviously he reads it as 
Rathadhana — a name with ‘dhana’ ending. In this he is sadly mistaken. 
This village has a railway station next to Sonepat towards Delhi and 
the relevant i’ sheet of the survey of India® 1 spells it as Rathadhana. 
Actually the name is Rathadhana which we have confirmed from 
local people and Acharya Swami Omananda Sarasvati of the Jhajjar- 
Narela Gurukul 65 who is very well conversant with the region. So our 
observati on remains unaffected based on facts as it is. In this situa- 
tion it is unnecessary to comment on Handa’s statement that Ratha- 
dhana is an ancient town as evidenced by an old mound which he 
might well have seen only from a running train. 

Handa appears to agree with us to the extent that the name 
Ludhiana has nothing to do with the Lodis. 6 ® There can not be two 
opinions on this in view of the unmistakable evidence of the existence 
of this town long before the emergence of Lodis on the scene of Indian 
history in 1451. In 1420 Tughan Rais, in rebellion against Khizer 
Khan, retreated across the Sutlej by the town of Ludhiana. 67 
Jasrat Khokar occupied Ludhiana and ravaged the country upto 
Rupar after the death of Khizer Khan on May 20, 1421. 68 Jasrat is 


64. Sheet 53 H. The village is located 28.” 50’X77 : 00.’ 

65. Swami ji has set up museums at Jhajjar and Narela. He is a known Indologist 
and has published several books on the history of Haryana, the latest being 
ffamrr % sreto ^sri4t i 

66. Just as Pathankot has no association with the Pathans, cf. Hutchison and Vogel, 
History of the Punjab Hill States, Vol. I, Lahore, 1933, p. 213. 

67. Ludhiana Distt. Gazetteer, Lahore, 1904, pp. 15-16. 

68. Cambridge History of India, Vol. Til, Delhi, Ed. 1965, p. 210. 

A 
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again said to have retreated to Ludhiana in July 1421. 69 And finally 
in July 1421 the river is mentioned in spate at the point of Ludhiana 
which forced Sikandar Tuhfa and Zirak Khan to ford it upstream at 
Rupar. 70 Add to this the fact that no known Moslem historian of 
medieval India ascribes to them in general or any one of them in 
particular the founding or naming of Ludhiana and the Lodis are 
completely erased from the picture. 

Ailadhana, however, appears to Handa as an intruder on the 
scene. Talking of the relevant verses of the Ramayana he asserts that 
they do not warrant a conclusion that Ailadhana lay just on the bank 
of the Sutlej because from verse 3 it appears to him that the town 
stood on the northern bank of a river and it was after crossing the 
river at Ailadhana that Bharat reached the mountains. He also thinks 
that the use of the root once each in the first two verses and twice 
in the third verse indicates that Bharat crossed four rivers or rivulets, 
two before he reached Ailadhana and two in between that town and 
fsalyakarsana. According to him all the three use of in verses 
1 and 2 and the first part of verse 3 cannot stand for crossing of the 
Sutlej alone. 

Handa does not bother to name the four rivers or rivulets two 
of which, according to him, Bharat crossed before reaching Aila- 
dhana and two in between that town and Salyakarsana. He does not 
realise that the very fact of his inability to think of any suitable river- 
names to fit in Valmlki’s account militates against his argument which 
is easily knocked out even otherwise. Let us look at the text and see 
if it justifies all the three uses of the verb \/^ for the Sutlej. As we 
have shown elsewhere, 71 the relevant portion of the text has to be re- 
constructed as follows : 

T s sn^sfl sftfsrr 7 ! 1 

^T: pFTt ?li%4Fr U 

II 

3. ^SrFr rftet? STRT I 


69. Ibid., p. 211. 

70. Kishori Saran Lai, Twilight of The Sultanate, Bombay, 1963, pp. 87-S8. 

71. Vishveshvaranand Indological Journal, Vol. XIV, pt. ii. Sept., 1976, “From tbc 
Sutlej To The Ganga With Valmlki,” pp. 192-206. 
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v. 'rfqmcTFj rergrcir: fwsrfR I 

sr?WRg gfrefanr *ft srfa n 

k. gr^cff *r «M ^ ff^g- srRrq^r ^ i 

*nw srrf^r^r^ n 

.%. ^ ff^rnrs^T ^gr^nr i 

u^tt g^cfY-rift ^-nrmraJTrRT 11 

Vs. 5ft 5 ’T^tRtt 'HI'-dTTr^T^iT 3 TPjH: I 

tnr= ^ <rW ^ srrtrrerePT ^t^pTr 1 1 

>■ 

CT. TR^TT I 

«rst ^rtT!T ITT^T HM: ^ftWRTfT II 
k. 'JTFfksrT fsnrcr grs^ypr gfig^r i 
. ^TTirT?m^?5?ir sprat fa^cT 3^: 11 

3°. ?r Tf^rt cftcwf ^TTTT^rm; 1 

g-g-g-Scri g dterfa gim-R; srira-sign; 11 
Normally big rivers were in ancient times forded in the foot-hills 
where the bed is narrow. But Bharata crosses the Sutlej in the plains 
after verifying the depth of water and the force of the current as is 
evident from the second line of the first verse which says that 
Bharata got the easy fordability (^pPTT^) of the river verified 
by a test-swim and then attempted the crossing with his full force. 
This is the only construction which can be put on this line as the use of 
the verb ‘aveksya’ 72 clearly indicates. In ancient time such an exercise 
was, in all probability, undertaken as a routine precaution in case of 
big rivers unless rendered unnecessary by readily available infor- 
mation. 73 

The second use of the verb V? mentioning the crossing of the 
Satadru in the second line of verse 2 is necessary and cannot be objec- 
ted to. The third in the first line of verse 3 is needed to pinpoint the 
site of crossing of the river at the point of Ailadhana and then the 
progress of the journey towards the smaller mountains. It is not clear 
on what ground Handa locates Ailadhana on the northern bank of a 
river because the text does not justify any such assumption. The use 
of the words ‘URU - clearly signifies the lapse of time in reaching the 


72. \/f5T means to perceive, observe, take into consideration. See Monier 
Williams, A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Delhi (Reprint), p. iii. 

73. cf. O. P. Bharadwaj, ‘ VSlmiki's Historical Geography of Kuruksetra,' Haryana 
Studies, Vol. X, Nos. 1-2, 1978. 
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smaller mountains after the crossing of the river at Ail adhana. After 
all Valmiki was not writing a day-to-day chronicle of events or a 
treatise on physical geography. He was composing a Mahakavya and 
describing the journey only very briefly so that we cannot expect him 
to say that the party covered so many yojanas between the river and 
the smaller mountains. The idea is adequately conveyed by the use 
of the words ‘UT 61 ! V.’ 

That the crossing refers to the river Satadru only can be easily 
seen. As already pointed out Handa is unable to name any other rivers 
to which Valmiki might have referred. As a matter of fact we have 
already shown in the original article that all the expressions used in the 
first two verses qualify river Satadru, they have not been used as names 
of rivers, any where in Sanskrit literature. Their use as common adjec- 
tives can be easily demonstrated. HradinI has been used as an adjec- 
tive of Yamuna by Valmiki himself in ii. 65.6. 74 The use of DUrapara 
can be cited from the Mahdbharata. 75 It has also been used an adjec- 
tive of the Ganga elsewhere. 76 Pratyasksrotas is used again by Val- 
miki in the same sense. 77 It has also been used as an epithet of the 
Narmada. 78 For Sudama too we can again turn,, to Valmiki. 79 It is 
interesting to note that Sudama for Satadru which Bharata easily 
crossed at Ailadhana in the plains matches perfectly with Duspratara 80 
for the Ganga at Amsudhana which had to be forded upstream at Prag- 
vata. And TaraflginI simply means a riven 81 No further reasoning is 
therefore, required to prove that these four words do net denote any 
particular rivers but are only common adjectives. The text name only 
one river in verse 2 which they can qualify and this river is Satadru or 
the Sutlej. 

In conferring four adjectives on the Satadru Valmiki has done no 


74. See text supra. 

75. Adi, 150,6 : |... .. 

76. See Monier Williams, op. cit., p. 489. 

77. Ram. iv, 42,8 : tWT KPIRT I 

78. See Mallinatha’s gloss on £is'upalavadha (Venkateshwar Press, Bombay Ed.), 
iv. 66 : 

79. Ram, ii. 62.18 :. qrffrar^ gqnmr ^ I 

80. See text supra. 

81. Monier Williams, op. cit., p. 438. 
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special favour to this important river. The description is fully in 
keeping with his style. Exactly the same number of adjectives has 
been given to the Yamuna a little later 83 when it is called VeginI, 
Kulingakhya, HradinT and Parvatavrta. Further on 83 the Ganga also gets 
three qualifying adjectives, Bhaglrathl, Duspratara and Mahanadi. The 
Yamuna had to be crossed upstream in the mountains because it was 
flowing very fast and the use of VeginI with it again contrasts with 
that of Sudama with Satadru. In the journey of the messengers the 
river 3arada$da also has four adjectives namely Prasannodaka, Divya, 
Nanavihagasevita and Jalakula 81 while the Iksumatl is qualified as 
Pitrpaitamahl and Puijya. 85 In the circumstances the absence of 
these adjectives with the great Satadru would have been against the 
nature and style of Valmiki. It is, therefore, the fault of Sh. Handa 
and not the poet if he is unable to utilise the three uses of the verb 
and the four adjectives of the river in rendering the passage into 
proper English. We, on our part, find the following translation quite 
easy to follow : 

“The brave prince Bharata left Rajagrha on his eastward march. 
Having verified by a test-crossing that was easily fordable the illus- 
trious descendant of Iksaku crossed the noisy, broad channelled and 
westerly Sutlej. Crossing it at Ailadhana and then reaching foot- 
hills,..” 

There is nothing unnatural or incongruous in this poetic description 
unless one looks at it through the eyes of a geographer or an officer 
of the Public Works Department. 

Handa’s attack on the reading Lohana or Lodhana given by 
Firishta for Ludhiana is also unjustified. He declares that ‘because 
of peculiarities of the Arabic and Persian scripts and languages Hindu 
names as given by Moslem chroniclers have undergone considerable 
change.’ As examples he cites Alberuni’s recording of Mahttra for 
Mathura, 86 Urdabishau for Urdhvavisaya 87 and Dirwara for Dra- 
vida. 88 He also quotes instances, again from Alberuni, and from coins 
where a place-name written in the Arabic/Persian script has been read 

82. See text supra. 

S3. Ibid. 

84. ii. 62.15. 

85. ii. 62.17. ^ 

86. Edward C. Sachau, Alberuni' s India, Delhi (Reprint), 1964, p. 316. 

87. Ibid., p. 18. 

88. Ibid., p. 173, Alberuni spells Dravida as Dirwara not Draura as stated by Handa. 
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differently by different scholars. Now if he believes that some Hindu 
name has undergone considerable change at the hands of Firishta in 
being spelt as Lohana, he gives no reason as to why this old Hindu 
name could not be Ailadhana and if not be Ailadhana what else it could 
be. But in the next breath Handa appears to say something entirely op- 
posite of this. Ludhiana when written in Persian/Arabic script may also 
be read as Lohana. The difference between the two words written in 
Persian/Arabic script is so slight that even experts are liable to mis- 
read the words.’ Here he suggests that Firishta actually wrote the 
name as Ludhiana but it was misread as Lohana by scholars. But he 
does not stick to this stand too and the following sentence offers 
another surprise. “If Firishta has transcribed Ludhiana like ‘Lohana’ 
there is nothing wrong, because Lohana in the Persi ah/ Arabic script 
may easily be confused for Ludhian also.” From what earlier source 
Firishta has transcribed Ludhiana like Lohana is Handa’s secret which 
he does not divulge. In essence he says that if Firishta wrote 
Ludhiana it could be read as Ludhiana. He Won’t say what he believes 
Firishta to have actually written. He does not say if anyone has deci- 
phered Firishta’s spelling as Ludhiana. And, of course, he does not 
take the trouble of looking up any manuscript of Firishta’s work 
before branding his spelling of Lohana as confusing enough to warrant 
more than one readings. He rejects out of hand the testimony of 
authorities like Alexander Dow, Col. Briggs and K.S. Lai not on the 
basis of any evidence but on the basis of a fertile imagination. The 
confusion in his own mind is evident from the various positions he 
takes on a point which admits of no doubt. 

If we are not wrong, Handa considers himself an epigraphist and 
yet he forgets the large number of disputed readings even in Devanagari 
and Brahmi manuscripts, inscriptions and coins. The simple fact is 
that when a word is not scribed clearly it can be easily misread 
irrespective of the script employed. We are, therefore, unable to appre- 
ciate Handa’s stand that even clearly written words in Persian/Arabic 
script are liable to be misread by careful experts. Nor can we accept 
Handa’s aspersions on the competence of Firishta or his readers and 
translators. The accuracy and reliability of Firishta’s account for 
mediaeval Indian history is too well-known to need fresh recognitions. 
In the words of a noted authority 89 on this period of Indian history 
Firishta’s work would compare favourably even with modern hi stori- 


89. K. S. Lai, op. tit.. Preface, p. ix. 
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ans.” His celebrated translator also spares no pains to translate and 
transliterate him most faithfully and accurately. “Of all the languages 
in the world,’’ remarks Col. Briggs in the preface to his translation 90 of 
Firishta, “the Persian character is. perhaps the most difficult to deci- 
pher with accuracy and the most liable to orthographical errors... . 
where a dot above a letter is negative and one below the same letter 
positive... . The reader of history is rigidly bound to adhere to the 
letter of the text. It has been my wish to avoid both these errors 
by giving Firishta to the public in the very words he would probably 
have used, had he, as a native of the East, written in English. I have 
ventured to make no alterations but have endeavoured to render 
obscure passages clear, by. explanatory notes.” Col. Briggs used an 
earlier translation of Col. Dows with the utmost care as he specifically 
says , 91 “On examining Col. Dow’s translation of the History of the 
Kings of Dehly, I found it so difficult to follow the narrative, owing 
to the confusion in the proper names of persons and of places, that 
I had to consult the original throughout and my notes and alterations 
alone made nearly a volume.” 

Obviously Col. Briggs was fully conscious of the pitfalls in deci- 
pherment of the Persian script and took special care to check and re- 
check the names of persons and places in Col. Dow’s translation and 
the original of Firishta. Prof. Lai 92 also fully satisfied himself of the 
reading Lohana probably from ,the manuscript because he does not 
doubt the reading but blames Firishta for spelling. the name wrongly,, 
We find no. reason to d oubt the accuracy of Br i ggs an d Lai but we 
were keen to lay hands on some, manuscript of Firishta’s work. Luckily 
we found one in the : Punjab University,, library 93 at Chandigarh pre- 
pared in Persian Nastaliq from Firishta’s original and it is highly 
satsifying to say that it supports .the reading Ladhana which is as 
clearly written as Handa might like to have it. Any possibility of 
doubt is further ruled , out from the fact that Firishta mentions the 
name not once but at least three times at different places 94 , always 


90. History Of The Rise Of The Mohammedan Power In India {Till The Year A. Q. 
1612), Translated from the original Persian of Mahomed Kasim Firishta, 
Second Reprint, Calcutta, 1966, Vol. T, Preface, pp. xiii-xvii. 

91. Ibid., p. ix. . ■ 

92 Op. tit., p. 81, n. 77. ”■ : 

93. It is Ms. number 779, a copy transcribed from Firishta’s Original Ms. on the 5th 
Shaban, 1218 A. H. ' 

94. Sec Briggs, Vol. I, p. 299 and Vol. II, p. 123.,, s ' , 
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using the same spellings. There is thus no reason whatsoever to 
warrant the suggestion that name should be read as Ludhiana. 

As for the examples quoted by him from Alberuni’s India, no scho- 
lar having the slightest knowledge of linguistics will find fault with 
Alberurii’s spelling of Mathura as Mahtlra, of Urdhvavisaya as Urda- 
bishau and of Dravida as Dirwara. It is surprising that Handa should 
fail to recognise the current forms of the original Sanskrit names in all 
these cases and many more noted by Sachau. Even Alberuni’s elder 
contemporary A1 Utbi 96 spells Mathura as Mahura only slightly diff- 
erently from him. In Sachau’s opinion Alberuni’s knowledge of Sans- 
krit, although not very profound., was wide enough and practical. 96 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji 97 is of the view that he read a lot, of Sanskrit 
by: himself after acquiring its elementary knowledge with the help of 
Indian Pandits like the later European scholars. He quotes from 
Kapila and Vyasa, from Varaha Mihira and 'the Puranas, with equal 
felicity and understanding and with the knowledge of the original 
language of these Indian writers. “As in contemporary Indian usage, 
the line of demarcation between the correct Sanskrit of books and the 
vernacular forms is not strictly maintained by Alberuni. . At times he 
gives Prakritic or vernacular forms in place of the expected Sanskrit, 
is indeed so large that we can form some idea of the phono- 
logy and phonetic habits of this vernacular. This is the opinion of no 
less an authority than Prof. Chatterji and it shows how hastily Handa 
arrives at his conclusions. 

Handa agrees that the name-ending Ayana used in Sanskrit place- 
names was not adopted by the Muslims but he gives a number of 
names ending in ana which, according to him, go back only upto the 
medieval period on the basis of the available antiquarian remains. 
He cannot trace back their name-ending ana to Sanskrit Ayana as 
these places have not yielded an early historic relics. Invoking the 
same argument in case of Ludhiana he declares that the remains ob- 
tained from Ludhiana so far are some silver coins of the Mughal 
period and medieval pottery from the northern skirts of the city, 
particularly between the Fort and the Goshala Bridge, facing the 
Buddha Nala. Handa invests this verdict with authority lent by his 


95. Sachau, op. tit., p. 316. 

96. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, ‘Al-Biruni And Sanskrit,’ Al-Birani Commemoration 

Volume, Calcutta, 1951, pp. 83-100 (p, 86). 

97. Ibid., p. 87 ff. We are quoting/citing Prof. Chatterji in extenso. 
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domicile of Ludhiana. We regret our inability to accept this last fact 
as a substitute for evidence. If Handa’s word is taken at its face value 
then Ludhiana would be a town going back only to the late medieval 
period which is absurd unless of course all reliable evidence pointing 
to the contrary is thrown to the winds. Handa does not. say if he has 
excavated under the Fort and if so how deep he has gone. The. Fort 
is indeed the most potential site for any possible excavations. Nor 
does he realise that the point, where the ancient trunk route crossed 
the Sutlej provides a natural site for the existence of a town from 
time immemorial. 

The trouble with Handa is that he considers himself to be the last 
word on archaeology and makes statements without realising how 
sweeping they are. For instance he names about fifty towns in Punj'db. 
Haryana, Rajasthan and U.P., ending in ana and declares that they 
cannot be derived from Ayana-ending Sanskrit names. This he does 
in his characteristic style without offering any alternative derivation 
for their ana ending. If they are all recent names they should be easy 
to explain and linguistically they should not have changed so much as 
to become unintelligible without an exercise in their reconstruction. 
Such an exercise would perhaps be just a trifle for Handa and we 
should love to be enlightened by him. And we have no way to verify 
that he has scientifically and thoroughly probed into the antiquity of 
all these places apart from many others on which he has pronounced 
all too frequently. Finally just for argument’s sake what is there to 
warrant an assumption that during the medieval period all new town- 
ships were founded and named by Mohammedans only. Will it not 
be wrong to assert that Hindus established or named no new town- 
ships during the Mohammedan period ? And if they did so then what 
precludes the adoption by them of the most popular traditional ana 
or Ayana name ending for their place-names ? 

The non-appearance of relics of the Ramayana age at Ludhiana 
cannot be an argument again'st an identification that appears to be 
most natural. On the contrary it should provide irresistible justi- 
fication for a fuller probe by the archaeologist. After all the dogged 
perseverance of western archaeologists is bearing fruit in relation to 
Biblical sites. There is no reason why it should not help in India. As 
a matter of fact there are many equally old sites mentioned even in 
Vedic literature which have yielded precious little in the name of 
ancient relics, not to talk of remains corresponding to their literary 
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age. Manusa, 98 Asandivat" and Kapisthala, 100 are only some of these. 

There can, of course, be several explanations for the absence of 
archaeological remains. 101 They can be buried gradually as soil builds 
up over a site, or quickly under drifting sand or under mud after a 
catastrophic flood. At sites along lakes or seas they may be eroded 
by wave action and rising sea levels or subsistence of land cover them 
with water. They can be affected by earthquakes that destroy build- 
ings by mudslides that can bury or even move entire settlements. 
And, of course, in case of sites alongside rivers they can be washed 
away by turbulent waters prone to shift their courses from time to 
time wh,ich fate Ailadhana undoubtedly suffered at the hands of the 
notorious Sutlej-Satadru of the hundred courses — which in earlier 
days flowed right by its. side. In face of all these hazards the wonder 
is not that archaeological remains are not always found at early sites 
but that they are found at all. This only proves how dangerous it is 
to disregard the time honoured maxim that the “argumentum ex 
silentio" is not to be given too much importance. 

As to Handa’s suggestion that Sunet was an important and 
famous city of ancient India and might have once stood on the bank 
of the Sutlej, it is a wild and gratuitous presumption. Sunet 102 is situa- 
ted on the Jagraon road far away from the Grand Trunk Road, about 
8 Km..to,the west south-west of Ludhiana and 11 Km. from the Sutlej. 
It is ridiculous to suggest that simply because the Sutlej once flowed 
near Ludhiana it should also have flowed near Sunet in the past. It is 
even more absured to expect Valmlki to take note of Sunet simply 
because it was an important town when actually he was naming a 
place which provided a ford on the Sutlej and stood on the trunk- 
route going from the east to the north-west. Valmlki was not giving 
us a list of important towns of the Punjab and Ailadhana came to be 
mentioned only as it fell on Bharata’s way from Kekaya to Ayodhya. 
All the same this mention is as natural as that of Salyakarsaria 103 on 
the Agneyl and Amsudhana, 104 Pragvata 105 or Hastinapura 106 on the 
Gahga. That Sunet was a flourishing and famous town with a glorious 

98. Rgveda, tii, 23.4. 99. Satapatha BrUhmana, xiii, 5, 4, 2. 

100. Home of the Kapisthala Katha Sam hit a, cf. Raghu Vira, Kapiujiala-Katha- 
Samhitd, Lahore, 1932, Intro, p. 1. 

101. Vide Frank Hole and Robert F. Heizer; Pre-Historic Archaeology— A Brief 
Introduction, California University, 1973, p. 114. 

102. 30°. 50’x75.45\ Vide Survey of India 1/4” sheet No. 44 N. 

103. Vide text Supra. 104. Ibid. 105. Ibid. 106. ii, 62. 13. 
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past and long history and that as a result of development and expan- 
sion of Ludhiana it has now become a suburb of Ludhiana is as irre- 
levant for our purpose here as most certainly it was for Valmlki’s. 

Handa also shirks froth a certitudinous statement on the histori- 
city of Purtlrava whom he would prefer to remember as a mythical 
figure, ‘pure and simple.’ Of course he adduces no evidence to justify 
the acceptance of his own belief or rejection of the arguments given 
by us. It is also surprising that any serious student of ancient Indian 
history should be unable to see that the testimony of Vedic literature 
is normally superior to that of the comparatively recent Puraiu'c 
sources. But what we find completely baffling is that Handa should 
find it convenient in face of all available evidence to reject the 
historicity of PurUrava when he does not hesitate to accept Manu 
Svayambhuva in flesh and blood and even discover an imaginary 
location for his capital Barhismati. 10 ’ 

This brings us to Handa’s doubt on the derivation of Ludhiana 
from Ailadhana. As a matter of fact it is not clear to us whether 
Handa objects to the derivation of Ludhiana from Ailadhana or only 
of Bhatinda from Vatadhana. As to the former we cannot believe that 
there can be any objection on philological grounds. We have not 
derived Ludhiana from Ailadhana as Handa says but traced the evo- 
lution of Ladhana or Lohana from Ailadhana which is obvious enough. 
Regarding Ludhiana we have clearly said that the “transformation of 
Lodhana or Lohana to Ludhiana is a recent phenomenon, apparently 
facilitated by the misconceived adoption of a connection between the 
name and the Lodis. 108 ” 

His derivation of Bhatinda from Bhattipind following Jaichandra 
Vidyalankar has nothing new about it and it is as casual as his identi- 
fication of Barhismati or his discovery of Rathadhana. It can be easily 
shown that neither the Bhattis nor the word ‘pinda’ has made any 
contribution to the name Bhatinda . 105 The name Bhattipind is unknown 

107. Purina, Vol. xvii. No. 2 (July 1975), pp. 163-167. For a criticism of Handa's 
indentifica tion of Barhismati see Q. P. Bharadwaj, PurSija, Vol. xviii, No. 1 
(Jan. 1976), pp. 101-2. 108. See Purina, Vol. xvii. No. 2 (July 1975), p. 110. 

109, It is interesting to note that Alexander Cunningham (A. S. I. R„ xxiii. p. 5) 
derives the name from ‘Bhatti-danagara’ while Colonel Todd ( Rajasthan , Vol. 
II, p. 179), vehemently rejecting any connection of the name with Bhattis, derives 
it fiom the Bard or Bhat who supposedly gave his professional title to the abode 
set up on land received in grant. It is needless to point out that both the 
derivations run counter to the undisputed antiquity of the town apart from facing 
philological difficulties. 
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to literature. The form Bhatindais only as old as the gazetteers. Early 
Moslem historians have spelt it in different forms like Batrinda, 110 
Batrind, 111 Bithandah, 112 Bitund, 113 Pathindah, 114 Batindah 115 and Wha- 
tinda. 116 Even to-day it is usually pronounced as Bathinda with ‘Ba’ 
instead of 'Bha.’ The use of the word ‘Pinda’ in the sense of a village 
or habitation does not go back beyond the late medieval period. It 
may even be later than that. . This sense of the word has not been 
noticed in. lexicons like Sanskrit Woerterbuch, 11 7 Sabda-Kalpadruma, 118 
Pa-i-a-Sadda-Mahannavo, 119 Rhys -Davids and William Stede, 120 Monier 
Williams, 121 V.S. Apte 122 and Nagari Pracarinl Sabha’s Hindi 5>abda- 
sagara. 123 Only a modern Punjabi dictionary Gurusabda Rathnakara- 
Mahankosa of Kahan SirFgh Nabha m gives the sense ‘grama’ in the 
sixth place among the definitions citing Pinda Ahiran as an illustration. 
This sense of the word is so recent that Pinda as a prefix or suffix in 
place-names has so far undergone no change whatsoever as can be 
seen from innumerable instances, names like Uchchapind-Harsipind, 
Pind Dadankhan Pind Gakhra, Pind Gondal and Pind Brahmanan. 
Use of the word Pindi -the faminine form of Pinda — as a prefix in the 
same sense is also available in extant place-names like Pindi Bhattian 
Pindi Balochan and Pindi Loharan. 125 Here too the life-span of the 
usage has been too short to permit arty change on account of linguis- 
tic evolution. 

It is, therefore, not correct to derive the name ending Wind’ in 
Bhjkhivind from Pinda. It is probably nothing but a corruption of 

110. Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. viii, p. 91. 

111. Ibn Batuta cited in Phulkian States Gaz., Lahore, 1909, p. 189. 

112. Lubb-ut-Tawarikh-i-Hinil cited in H. C. Ray, Dynastic History of Northern India, 
Vol. II, Delhi, 1973, p. 1087, n. 2. 

113. Phulkian States'Gaz., p. 189. 114. H. C. Ray, op.cit. 

115. Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh of Al BaJHoni. Edited with Eng. Translation by George 
S. A. Ranking, Delhi (Reprint), 1973, Vol. I p. 69, n. 2., p. 19, n. 2 and p. 20, n.l. 

116. Mirza Mughal Beg cited in Phulkian States Gaz., p. 190. 

117. Bohtlingk And Roth, St. Petersburg, 1855. 

118. Delhi (Reprint), 1961. 

119. Varanasi, Second Ed., 1963. 

120. Pali- English Dictionary, London, 1921. 

121. Op.cit. 

122. Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 3 vols, Poona, 1957. 

123. Ed. Shyam Sunder Das, Varanasi, 1969. 

124. Patiala, 1960, p. 577. 

125. Village-names with Pinda and Pindi have been taken from the Gazetteer of India 
and Pakistan two vols, New Delhi, 1953. 
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‘vanda’ meaning ‘share’ as in Raiwind and Sultanwand, etc. 12 ® 
Vanda too is obiviously a recent name-ending and cannot be applied 
to Bhatinda which is a place of great antiquity . 127 With the elimination 
of the word Pinda as a name-ending in Bhatinda the possibility of the 
first for being Bhatti automatically goes. In fact the location of 
Bhattiana or the supposed home of the Bbattis is itself a moot point. 
It is sometimes placed on the east 128 and sometimes on the west of the 
Sutlej . 129 The derivation revived by Jaichandra Vidyalankar and quoted 
by Handa was, therefore, rightly rejected long ago . 180 So was the asso- 
ciation of Bhattis with the name of the town Bhatner 181 which was 
according to the native tradition originally Bharatner which is less 
likely to have been invented. 

Bhatinda was known by more than one name in earlier days . 132 It 
was called Govindgarh as headquarters of the tehsil of the same name. 
Before that it was named Vikramgarh. In the later part of the tenth 
century a stone inscription of a King named Satrughnadeva gives its 
name as Tribhandapura which evolved into the name Tiranda and which 
also might have given currency to its equation with Tabarhindah of 
Moslem historians by way of ;> Obviously 

none of these names can lead us to the original of Bhatinda. 

This privilege has to go to Vatadhana for two reasons provided 
by linguistics and geography. Philologically this derivation is simply 
a case of metathesis of ‘dha’ and ‘na’ which gives Vatandha from which 
the journey to Bathinda or Bhatinda is not at all tedious. That the 
evolution of Ailadhana to Ladhana or Ludhiana and of Vatadhana to 
Bathinda or Bhatinda should fail to proceed on identical lines is not 
at all unusual in the process of linguistic change. Every student of 
language knows the elementary fact that phonetic laws are not abso- 

126. Phulkiati States Gaz., p. 189, n. 8. 

127. Ibid,, p. 188. Also Cunningham, op. cit., pp. 3 and 7. 

128. See eg. Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. viii, p. 91 and Gazetteer of Hissar Distt. And 
Loharu State, Lahore, 1915, p. 97. 

129. Edward Balfour Encyclopaedia Asiatics, New Delhi, 1976, Vol. viii, p. 78 and 
Yogendra Mishra, The Hindu Shahis of Afghanistan And The Punjab, Patna, 1972, 

p. 100. 

130. H. A. Rose, A Glossary Of The Tribes And Castes Of The Punjab And North-West 
Frontier Province, Vol. I., Patiala (Reprint), 1970, p. 52, n. 3. Also see Yogendra 
Mishra, op. cit., p, 100, n. 4. 

131. Hissar-Loharu Gaz., p. 97. And Yogendra Mishra, op. cit., p. 100, n. 4. 

132. See Alexander Cunningham, op. cit., p. 2 and Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. viii, p. 89. 
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lute in the sense of invariable principles at all times like scientific 
formulae. 133 They can better be described as tendencies. That is why 
we often find two similar formations getting caught in different pro- 
cesses of phonetic change and acquiring forms much dissimilar from 
each other than their originals were. So we have Mahesvara-Mahesh 
or Mandhata from Mahlsmatl, Chambal from Carmanvatl, Munger 
from Mudgagiri and Kodagn (Koors) from Kolagiri and Narwar from 
Nalapura, Aihola from Aryapura' and Siddhaur from Siddhapura. 131 It 
is all right for the linguist if the processes of change can be recognised 
in both formations as following known phonetic principles as is the 
case with Ailadhana and Vatadhana. The flexibility in the operation of 
phonetic laws also explains the phenomenon of Karadhana. Apparent- 
ly its very simplicity saved the name from corruption. For that 
matter even Ailadhana does not present a case of major phonetic 
change. But for the chance association of the Lodis with the name it 
suffered only the elimination of the first vowel ‘Ai’ to acquire the form 
Ladhana during the longest possible span of time in Indian history. 

On the geographical situation of Vatadhana, I cannot do better 
than quoting Pargitar. 136 The country of the Vatadhanas, “was part 
of the territory stretching from Pancanada to the Ganges, over which 
the hosts assembled on the Kaurava’s side spread at the beginning of 
the great (Mahabharata) war (Udyoga-p. xviii, 596-601), and it was 
in the western region (Sabha, p. xxxi. 1190-1). Flom these data it 
may be inferred that the Vatadhanas inhabited the country on the east 
side of the Sutlej, southward from Ferozepur. v How closely this 
location of Vatadhana agrees with the region of Bhatinda 130 is not 
difficult to see. These important considerations easily tilt the balance 
of probability in favour of the VStadhana-Bhatinda equation. 

In the end we must thank Shri Handa for compelling us to 
strengthen the identification with some more material. 


133. P. D. Gune, An Introduction To Comparative Philology, Poona, 1958, p. 64. 

1 34. See Nando Lai Dey, The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval India, 

3rd ed., Delhi, 1971, Preface, passim. For more interesting examples see V. S. 
Agrawala’s article *5® XTTWt in Hindi Anuitlana, Dhirenda Verma 

number, Vol. 13 (1-2), (Jan.-June 1960), pp. 225-229. 

J 35. Markawjeya Purana, English Translation with Notes. Delhi Reprint 1969, p. 312. 
136. Like Vatadhana Bhatinda was the name of the region also. cf. Phulkian States 
Gaz., p. 190. 
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Guru Angand Dev’s Philosophy of Life 

Dr Sudarshan Singh* 


Diverse religious beliefs and cultures, which existed in India 
before Guru Nanak, created dissentions and confusion in the Indian 
society. As a result, ignorance, superstitions, hypocrisy, idolatary, 
and caste and class distinctions were the order of the day. Various 
schools of thought had advocated different religious philosophies and 
methods for achieving Supreme bliss. This further increased mental 
darkness and made the people pessimistic by developing in them a 
disgust for life . 1 Some of the leaders of the Sufi and the Bhakti 
movements did try, to some extent, to remove the blind faith in 
ritualism. They criticised the social evils like the caste divisions and 
distinctions and tried to inculcate the spirit of goodwill and brother- 
hood among the people . 2 But the orthodox Hindus and Muslims, 
i.e., the Brahmins and the Mullas, tried to reinforce the orthodox 
views for their personal ends.® 

Guru Nanak with his enlightened religious discourses waged a 
relentless war against empty rituals and ceremonies, superstitions, 
caste distinctions, hypocrisy and ignorance. He preached the worship 
of One God, the word eternal, need and Grace of the Guru, and 
brotherhood of man. He tried to build up a classless society by 
demolishing man-made barriers of castes, tribes and station . 4 He 
exhorted human beings to live like a lotus in a pond to be in this 
world and yet be not of it. He advocated control on worldly desires 
and asked human beings to be humble, and to resign to the will of the 
Lord. He told the people that by truthful thought, and truthful 
actions, one could conquer one’s lowerself, rise above worldly tempt- 
ations and could obtain salvation. He thus advocated the philosophy 
of ‘Karm Yoga’ and made the human life more purposeful . 5 


* Purjabi University, Patiala. 

1. Sher Singh, Philosophy of Sikh Religion, pp. 81-104. 

2. G. C. Narang, Transformation of Sikhism, pp. 19-20, 32-34. 

3. Bhai Gurdas, Varan, Var /, Pauri 21. 

4. Sewaram Singh, The Divine Master, pp. 230-31. 

5. Jodh Singh, Bhai, Gospel of Guru Nanak, pp. 54-146. 
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GURU ANGAD DEV’S PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 

An embodiment of love, service, obedience and humility, Guru 
Angad was greatly influenced by the spiritual personality of Guru 
Nanak. Due to his constant association with Guru Nanak, he got 
practical training and experience of doing selfless service and these 
qualities became an integral part of his consciousness. 

He had firm faith in the Almighty. According to him, the whole 
universe was His creation and the real purpose of human life was 
to know Him and to seek His Grace. He said ‘Those who remember 
Him in all their actions alone can reach Him.® Nobody can obtain 
salvation by show of devotion. 7 Those who remember Him, are 
freed from doubts and their mind is always at bliss.’ 8 The Guru said 
that we should remember Him and be grateful under all circum- 
stances.® 

The spiritual guidance of a true Guru is the sine qua non for a 
devotee, to understand God or to unite with Him. None else can put 
us on the right, path. 10 The guru holds the key to the doors of the 
heart. The moment a person accepts the will of the Lord gladly* his 
mind is illuminated and his real self shines out. His hidden virtues 
are revealed and he gets the knowledge of the Real-Self. 11 

Those who run after worldly goods and forget the spirit are 
Man-mukhs (norcissists). They are worldly wise and self-centered 
persons. 12 They are under the illusion that no body knows their 
real self. This is self-deceit and sheer ignorance. 12 

6. Hsfa'fsra* sit tthou bw fusf film® i 2 i 5 i muai u 

7. ur ual fl 33 s' at? s' fuma i 

H3l URt BR^ of*3R FPH II 3 I 7 Hat II 

8. brsh? fha 1 RH3 3 faB mfa sth i 

fas 5 feH'Uhl H >HfefefR feafa RH3 II 2 I 18 I HU] II 

8. m. h t i? wfew 3 ru! uhur aaRBUi 1 

HRS? Rfy r?b RU'aisl fas ru Bifo fuwa i 2 i 4 i h«'3 ii 

9. r ffra e¥1 b t fs? r fire rIr 3^3 i 

BRsa fRR fuua Hfe frea 1 buI h furra i refa i 1 i 1 5 i firel a^ai u 

10. 3 ae T Paiafa R3R aafe area u 

53 3'B3 ufew 313 faB W3 >£(^3 II 2 II 1 11 WR T II 

11. 3f| #lf, U'U HB 33 T 3B gf3 I 

WBoT 3T3 fUB HB c? T H 1 ? B §W3 M33 B 3tft afa II 1 II 1 II H r 33? II 

12. Urea f33 T 33F HBHfU >«R T R r aW I 

R3f3 Hf3 B33T31 3T oft fe>H T 5U3 >»ifu II 2 II 2 II..HT5 II 

13. W3fa sfa a o?5H aHre 

R 33 R3f VPsM I 2 II 2 II W5 II 
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The Curmukhs (the Lord-oriented), on the contrary, are those 
who know and understand the reality of life with the grace of the 
Eternal master . 14 The real self is not known with the efforts of intel- 
lect. This can only be known with the Grace of the Lord. Those 
servants of the Lord are the rear treasure-holders and they have 
realized the Lord and they don’t obey any worldly Master. The very 
sight of such Gurmukhs is a source of perennial bliss and they are also 
blessed with worldly things. Such people not only reform their own 
lives, but also elevate the lives of other people. Worship of the spirit 
is their goal of life and the grace of the Almighty shines over them. 
The company of such Gurmukhs is uplifting as in their company one 
penetrates the problem of good and evil and gets the balm of Nam . 16 

When man is enmeshed in the cob- web of worldly illusions, he 
is separated from the vision. He gives priority to perishable things. 1 * 
He collects these worldly things in order to use them in his rainy days. 
Yet he usually departs without using the wealth which he has been 
accumulating so avidly throughout his life . 17 Afterwards he repents 
for having wasted his precious life. But this truth cannot be under- 
stood without His Grace . 18 Accumulation or ostentation of wealth 
is futile. God looks after even the worms in the Sea. There are 
neither any shops nor any business houses inthe sea. Even there, God 
provides livelihood to the creatures living deep inside the sea. He 
looks after everybody and he has assigned different duties to different 
people. Man should not worry about his livelihood and waste his life 
running after worldly goods and fretting over unfulfilled worldly 
desires. He can be liberated from those entanglement only with His 
Grace . 19 

14. ttoo r Hrayfu tpsM tp a§ >>pfy afi uotw ii 3 n 2 n w n 

15. fifi) ufi huj fust ya T i 
»fst iuaraaj safe feafi fiftr i 
tJHHfa 3fu WEP3 ferW Ufefolfe I 
orafk yfi UU 1 <J[3 ya* rPU' UH I 

s^sa yyt h aa urS Jrcfl 35 i 2 l 10 ii i- 

16. f53f 33P HSHfa WFP afetw I 

Hufe ufe ydd^l a 1 at fa*p afe »pfW ayfetw ii 2 ii 2 ii fp? ii 

17. aifa a^fe us Hfitfi asa fife i 2 ii 7 ii nfit ii 

18. su>a sfi® S UHfet fefe us3 , a r fife i 12 n 7 n Hot ii 

19. s<safg3fHfe aau fw fen fit fife i 

TtH Hfe te flPfeWS fesi fe fitft t!fe I 

/ Contd. on page 45 
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We are unnecessarily involved in the man-made distinctions of 
castes and creeds. The pride of caste is a folly . 20 In fact God will 
treat us according to our actions. Only Karma will count in the next 
world , 21 They alone are high-born on whom He bestows the Nam. 
God’s Nam is the true source of life .® 2 All types and methods of 
worship are useless without the simtan of Nam. People who are un- 
enlightened are in fact blind. Life is useless without the conscious- 
ness of the true Nam. ' Man can sail through the ocean of life only if 
he gets the favour and the Grace of a true Guru. This is the only 
way leading towards salvation. All pilgrimages, fasts, concentration, 
etc., are futile . 23 

Man should fervently seak the True guru. Ascetism is of no use 
in search of the True guru. No one can find him with intellect alone. 
He is neither in any special form nor in any special figure . 24 He lives 
at no special place. The view that God dwells high in the sky is 
totally baseless. God is omnipresent. Omnipotent and Omniscient. 
He is not to be remembered by some special exercise. The only 
method to reach Him is to consider Him as the Only shelter in life and 
not to depend on anybody else. To meet Him;, we should completely 
surrender ourselves to Him and resign to the \^ill of the Lord. If we 
grumble against our fate, all our efforts to reach Him are lost. Nor 
should one feel proud that one is a great devotee. Only those can 
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Gt] a a T a fecJH (STaffi I 

rrft" yfe a fiaal a* Wtsb a tfe i 

tfoH r of T Tft»f y'c? §a afife I 

fefa ©yfe R'for fEjTF at ma afife i 

a>aa ffinr hh aaa fta* feH at fife i 1 ii 18 ii amast n 

20. ©3H wftiH Tret sTafe si firra i 1 n 16 ii nfeai ii 

21. afa ay w an faaa aa © i 

tef an* y 1 © afayr sra fi i 2 n 28 n naa n 

22. fire yfe»ret tfi am at § at Ha mfa i 

aysa >>ifH3 §a fi ara >A1 h 3 afifi i 1 n 4 n nfeai ii 

23. Hu ay hi fas Hfaw Myfe a^a* Hit afife ' : 

a^aa Hfa»u attw aia uarafe n 1 n 14 ii ii amafet ii 

24. §a fspa Haa ta ta r a »reHM 
ynaH' a T Rt?fea a a tf£ if i 

aiaa a* ar am fi i fiat fauna fef ii 3 n 12 ii n w ii 
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reach Him who meet Him in a humble spirit . 26 

To sum up, the religious philosophy of Guru Angad is a conti- 
nuation of the religious philosophy propounded and systematized by 
Guru Nanak. It may be pointed out that Guru Angad ’s unique spiri- 
tual consciousness shines distinctly through the pages of his Bani as 
he has elaborated on the religious ideals of his spiritual Master. 
The simplicity on the surface hides an ocean of profund thought 
which is authentic for all times and climes. The Guru’s immortal 
message acts as a fount of spiritual bliss and permanence in the waste 
land of moral confusion and spiritual crisis. 


25. foft Hshft fl'ahif h<§ s vfe»h wfe i 

atJH 1 faf arfo srai qtfe i 

t 3 U35 ofU r? f »fe5 H3f3 oftfe 1 
OTsa au fiwaitg fea U3 n 2 ii 3 if n h*5 h 



Religion , Language and Emotional 
Integration — Sikhism 

Gan da Singh 


Religion and language as close co-ordinators have always played 
a conspicuous part in the transformation of society into a well-knit 
unit of a people. We have in history the example of Islam bom in 
Arabia carrying its message of Oneness with much greater speed to all 
those countries of the world where the Arabic language was spoken — 
in Asia as well as in Africa. It infused in them the spirit not only of 
unity among its own followers but also of its propagation amongst 
those whom they considered to be heathens or kafirs. Its spread to 
non-Arabic speaking countries was due to the missionary zeal of 
Muslim adventurers who led their conquering armies, into the neigh- 
bouring and far off lands. But where the scripture of a religion is in 
a language other than that of the people, its message can hardly be 
imbibed in full, with the result that not unoften its followers waver 
and drift into sectarian non-religious channels. This, in addition to 
several other causes, explains the existence of a number of multi-, 
theist and atheist sects in Hinduism, as also in other religions. 

In the case of the Sikh religion, the language of the people of the 
Panjab, where it was born, had a great part to play in the emotional 
integration of its followers and in activating the spirit of sacrifice in 
promoting the Sikh way of life. The geographical situation of the 
Panjab on the north-west of India called upon its people to manfully 
stand against the aggressive invaders of the country in defence of 
their life and honour. But in the absence of a leader, who could 
arouse their deadened spirit into action, the invaders could easily 
walk into the country unopposed upto Bengal in the east and upto 
Kathiawar in south, remorselessly sacking and plundering the Hindu 
places of worship, massacring their men folic in thousands and carry- 
ing away their Women as prisoners to be sold as slaves. The leaders 
of Hindu religion carried no weight with their masses. The message 
of religion, therefore, cbuld not appeal to their ' inrlerselves. In fact it 
n'ever reached them. Couched in a long forgotten Sanskrit language, 
which was the sacred preserve 'of a few chosen Brahmin* families here 
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and there, and which was never the spoken language of the people at 
large, the message of Hindu religion could not enthuse them to action, 
how-so-ever sacred and noble cause occasionally demanded their atten- 
tion for immediate action. This lethargy developed through the ages 
was ultimately responsible for the general degradation of the people 
and slavery of the motherland. Guru Nanak, the founder of the Sikh 
religion, saw this in the first quarter of the fifteenth century, during the 
third invasion of Baburin 1521, and shed tears of blood in Emina'bad, 
the city of corpses, sacked by the Mughal hordes.- 

Referring to the pitiable condition of women at the hands of the 
invaders, he said : 

Those who wore beautiful tresses and the partings of whose hair 
were dyed with vermilion, 

Have their locks now shorn with scissors and dust is thrown 
upon their heads. ... 

When married they appeared beautiful near their spouses, they 
came in their sedans adorned with ivory; . . , 

But now chains are on their necks, and broken are their strings 
of pearls. 

The wealth and beauty which afforded them pleasure have now 
become their bane. 

The order was given to the soldiers to take them away and 
dishonour them. ( Tilang I, 723; Asa, I, p. 447; Macauliffe, The 
Silch Religion, i. 109,112.) 

The Guru upbraided the Lodhi rulers of the country for the neg- 
lect of their dharma or duty towards the people over whom they ruled. 
Referring to the pitiable plight of the helpless people at the hands of 
the foreign invaders, he said : 

if a powerful person were to tyrannize over another powerful 
person, it is no matter for anger; 

But if a ravenous lion were to fall upon a herd of cattle, the 
master of the herd should be answerable for it. 

The dogs (the Lodhi rulers) have thrown away the priceless gem 
(of India); when they are dead: and gone, no one will remember 
them with regard. . (Asa, I, p. 360.) 

, The Guru not only raised his voice against the timidity and weak- 
ness of the Lodhis in defending -their subjects against the foreign 
aggressors but also protested, against the meekness of the people 
themselves submitting tamely to the tyranny and high-handedness of 
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the rulers. He said : 

The Kings behave like leopards and their officials like dogs, 
disturbing people at all times. 

While their servants cause wounds with their nails, the dogs lick 
the blood and bile that trickle down. 

(Far Malar, I, p. 128.) 

In addition to this being an expression of his sympathy for the 
people, it was simultaneously a demand for their liberty and freedom 
from the overbearing yoke of tyranny. 

But the tyranny of the rulers and the helplessness of the people 
at large were all due. Guru Nanak felt, to the absence of under- 
standing of the real relationship of the brotherhood of men and the 
fatherhood of God preached by both the Hindu and Islamic scriptures. 
But the holy books were beyond the easy apprehension of the common 
man. They were written in languages, Sanskrit and Arabic, not 
understood by the people; and the so-called custodians of religion, 
the Brahmins and the Mullas, exploited and misguided the igno- 
rant masses. While the Brahmins talked of Eko Brahm dwitiya nasti — 
the Creator there is only One and no second— they divided the Hindus 
into numerous castes and sub-castes, with Muslims to be treated as 
untouchables. While the Holy Quran proclaims God to be Rabb-ul- 
atamln, the Lord of the Universe, the fanatic Muslim Mullas discrimi- 
nated between his children as momins and kafirs, the faithful and the 
infidels, the latter to be treated in no way better than dogs. Under 
these circumstances, there could be no religious tolerance, social 
reconciliation or emotional integration in society. 

All this was repugnant to Guru Nanak’s idea of religion, and to 
bring it home to people of different persuasions in the country and 
abroad, he demonstrated it in his own life. Born in the Hindu high 
caste of Vedi Kshatriyas, he was always accompanied in his travels by 
a Vaishya Jat and a low caste Muslim Mirasi. And, as history knows 
it, both of them were called Bhal or brother Bala and Bhal Mardana. 
To make his teachings easily understood and followed, he spoke to 
his audiences in their own spoken languages— in Panjabi in his home 
provice, and in the sadhu-bhasha, the language of the travelling sadhus, 
commonly understood all over the Indian sub-corttinent. In Arabia, 
Persia and Afghanistan, he naturally spoke in Persian, their common 
language, which he had learnt in his boyhood from a Muslim teacher 
at home. 

His hymns also he composed in Panjabi and Sadhu-bhasha as we 
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find in the holy scripture of the Sikh religion, the Guru Granth Sahib. 
The opening line of the holy book, commonly called the Mul-mantra 
or the basic formula, reads as: 

Ik Omkar, Sat-nam, karta-purkh nlr-bhau, nir-vair, Akal-murat, 
ajurii sai-bhah. Gur-prasad, Jap , Adi sach, jugadi-sach, hai bhl 
sack, Nartak host bln sach. 

This is the Sikh concept of God, according to which: 

God there is but One, all-Truth, Creator, Fearless, Without 
enemity, Formless, Unborn and Self-existant. Meditate on 
Him. The True One is, was, and shall be. 

The succeeding Gurus also composed their hymns in the language 
of the people with the result that large numbers of them were attracted 
to this monotheistic creed. 

The second Guru Angad popularized a new Panjabi alphabet, 
called Gurmukhi, to record compositions of the first master. The 
new script was readily accepted not only for its simplicity and smaller 
number of its letters but also for its suitability for expression of the 
Panjabi sounds. The Gurmukhi characters also helped spread literacy 
among the people of the Pan jab and familiarize them with the lives 
and teachings of the Sikh Gurus. They had then no longer to depend 
upon the agency of the Brahmin priests whose teachings and prear 
chings had divided them into castes and classes and created anta- 
gonism amongst them on the basis of the so-called higher and lower 
castes and superior and inferior professions. The plurality of gods 
and goddesses, and the innumerable ways of their worship were also 
responsible for keeping the people divided and stood in the way of 
emotional integration of the Hindu society. 

The first thing that Guru Nanak preached was the Oneness and 
the Fatherhood of God with the natural corollary of the Brotherhood 
of man. In his sangat or congregations there was no distinction of 
Brahmanical castes and creeds and of high and low. He recognized 
none of these and abolished them altogether. “Nonsense are castes 
and nonsense are such names. All beings are under the shadow of 
the One Lord,” said he. “One’s caste or class is determined by the 
actions one performs.” (Far Sri Rag, I, p.83; Prabhati, I, p. 1330.) 
In the sangat, Hindus and Muslims, Brahmins and sweepers, touch- 
ables^and untouchables, all sat together to hear the master’s sermons. 
In the same way, all sat in one and the same line, the common pangat, 
rubbing shoulders with one another, when eating in the Guriika 
hangar, or the common kitchen introduced by the Gum. Food in 
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the langar was cooked and served by men and women belonging to 
all classes and professions. Thus the institutions of Sangat and Pangat 
greatly helped in doing away with the age-old distinctions between 
man and man and creating a Bhai-chara, a brotherhood, of the Sikhs 
which continues to the present day. 

With the introduction of Panjabi script, and its popularity among 
the common people, began the reading and recitation of the Guru’s 
hymns which, having been composed in their own language, made a 
deeper appeal to their hearts, with a permanent impression thereon 
to transform them into a new united society, independent of the 
Brahmanical priesthood. The collection of the Guru’s sayings and 
additions thereto continued during the time of the descendants of 
Guru Nanak, and the fifth Guru Arjun compiled them into a volume 
to give to the Sikhs a scripture which they could easily understand 
and follow. The most remarkable thing about the Sikh holy book, the 
Guru Granth Sahib, is its cosmopolitan character and outlook. It 
contains not only the writings of the Sikh Gurus but also of a number 
of Hindu, Muslim and so-called untouchable saints and sages, such 
as Sadhna, a Muslim butcher, Kabir a weaver, and Ravidas, an 
untouchable cobbler. This was in keeping with the teachings of the 
founder-Master Guru Nanak who looked upon all Godly men as 
worthy of reverence and had visited during his travels not only the 
holy places of the Hindus in India but also of the M uhamm adans 
in the far off Arabia and Iraq. It is equally remarkable that all the 
Gurus, who composed the hymns included in the Guru Granth Sahib, 
did so under the nom-de-plume of ‘Nanak,’ merging their own identity 
in that of the founder Guru. This is a thing unique in history. 

The fourth Guru Ram Das founded the city of Amritsar which soon 
developed into a centre of the Sikh faith. With the denunciation of 
Brahmanical religion and having a religious centre and a scripture of 
their own, the Sikhs were now completely freed from the Hindu fold. 

There was at this stage a sharp reaction among some of the Hindus 
against the Sikh movement. A deputation of their leaders waited upon 
Emperor Akbar and complained that the Sikh scripture contained 
passages wherein the Hindu and Muslim prophets had been reviled. 
The Emperor, however, on having the scripture read to him from 
different places, was highly pleased with the teachings of the Sikh 
Gurus in the Granth Sahib and told the Gurus’ slanderers that “Excep- 
ting love and devotion to God, I so far find neither praise nor blame 
of anyone in this Granth. It is a volume worthy of reverence.” 
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With the death of Emperor Akbar in 1605, there was a marked 
change in the imperial policy towards the non-Muslims. In order to 
secure the support of the orthodox Muslims in his struggle for the 
throne against his own son Khusrau, Jahangir readily succumbed to 
the influence of fanatical Mullas, the Naqshbandi revivalists, and, as 
a political expediency, assumed the character of a defender of the 
Muslim faith to uphold and apply the Islamic laws according to the 
Mujaddid’s interpretation. During his stay at Lahore, a month after 
the arrest of his rebellious son, it was poured into his ears that Guru 
Arjun had blessed the rebel. Jahangir’s mind had already been poisoned 
against the Guru as he himself records in his autobiography, the 
Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, p. 35, that “For a long time the thought had been 
presenting itself to me that I should either put an end to this false 
traffic (the spread of Sikhism) or he (Guru Arjun) should be brought 
into the fold of Islam,” because “he had by his ways and manners 
captivated the hearts of many simple minded Hindus, hay, even of 
foolish and stupid Muslims.” 

Referring to the allegation against the Guru of blessing Khusrau, 
Jahangir says, “when this came to the ears of Our Majesty, and I 
fully knew his heresies, I ordered that he should be brought into my 
presence and. ..I ordered that he should be put to death with tortures.” 
Thus Guru Arjun surrendered his soul as the first Sikh martyr at the 
altar of his faith on May 30, 1606, saying : 

“Sweet is Thy Will, my Lord, 

Thy Grace alone I beseech.” 

The Sikh movement had so far been devoted exclusively to the 
socio-religious development of its adherents. With the compilation 
of the Guru Granth Sahib by the fifth Guru, the principles to guide 
the spiritual side of their lives had been set forth. It was reserved 
for Guru Hargobind and the succeeding Gurus to transform the Sikhs 
into active and healthy participants in the temporal affairs of the 
society in a spirit of selfless service. 

Carefully instructed in his early days in the sacred lore as well as 
in physical exercises, Guru Hargobind (1606-1644) grew up to be an 
all-round man, a saint and a warrior. On the occasion of his acces- 
sion, he wore two swords as emblems of his spiritual and temporal 
positions — Piri and Mm. He asked his Sikhs to bring in future arms 
and horses as a part of their offerings. He enrolled a body-guard of 
fifty-two stout Sikhs and gave them each a horse and simple weapons. 
These formed the necleus of his future volunteer corps, and it was 
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virtually the first step in the transformation of the Sikhs into a 
militant people. Guru Hargobind, however, had no political ambi- 
tions. He had, no doubt, to fight four successful battles against the 
Mughals, but they were all forced upon him by petty officials and had 
no political significance. And to avoid any unnecessary conflicts, 
he ultimately retired to Kiratpur at the foot of the Shivalak Hills and 
spent the last years of his life in meditation and prayer. His spiri- 
tuality was free from all mysticism or psychic hocus-pocus. He 
advised his followers to practise common virtures of a worldly man in 
every day life, inspired by a sense of divine presence everywhere. I 

Guru Hargobind was primarily a teacher and a missionary of his 
faith. Seeing him accompanied by his wife and sons on his return 
from his tour of Kashmir, the well-known Muslim fakir Shah Daula 
met him at Gujrat and remonstrated with him saying', “How can you 
be a religious man when you have a wife and children and possess 
worldly wealth?” The Guru replied, “A wife is her man’s conscience, 
his children continue his memory, and wealth gives him his sus- 
tenance — aurat Intan, puttar nishan, daulat guzran .” 

During his journey towards Nanakmata to re-establish Bhai 
Almast, a Sikh missionary, ousted by the Gorakhpanthi Naths, he 
happened to meet the great Maratha Saint Samarth Ram Das at 
Srinagar in Garhwal. Fully armed and riding a horse, the Guru had just 
returned from a hunting excursion. “I had heard that you occupied 
the gaddl of Guru Nanak,” said Ram Das, “Nanak was a tyagl 
Sadhu, a saint who had renounced the world. You are wearing arms 
and keeping an army and horses. You allow yourself to be called 
Sacha Padshah, a true king. What soft of a Sadhu you are ?’’ Guru 
Hargobind replied, “Internally a hermit and externally a prince. 
Arms mean protection to the poor and destruction to the tyrant, Baba 
Nanak had not renounced the world, but had renounced maya, i.e., 
self and ego.” These words found a ready response in the heart of 
Samarth Ram Das who spontaneously said, “This appealeth to my 
mind — Yeh hamare man bhavti hai." 

These words of the Guru explained to a, great extent what worldly 
life and tyag meant to a propouhder and a follower of the Sikh faith. 

Guru Har Rai, the seventh Guru (1644-1661), was an embodiment 
of tenderness and service and impressed upon his visitors to live the 
Sikh way of life and to maintain the common kitchen, Guru ka Langar, 
for the needy and weary wayfarers. 

Guru Harkrishan (1661-1664) was too young to have played any 
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important role in the history of Sikhism and he died at Delhi within 
two and a half years of his Guruship. He was succeeded by Guru 
Tegh Bahadur as the ninth Guru (1664-1675). Deeply devoted to the 
faith and its propagation, he felt called upon to visit the Sikh Sangats 
in the Malwa and Bangar areas in the Panjab and those in the eastern 
provinces of the country which had not been visited by any Guru ever 
since they had been established during the time of Guru Nanak. Guru 
Hargobind had gone that side only as far as Nanakmata in the sub- 
mountain area. 

In the Malwa and Bangar area, people thronged to Guru Tegh 
Bahadur’s congregations in their thousands for his darshan and to 
hear his enlightening sermons wherein he advised them to give up 
their traditional quarrels and to live like helpful brethren. He also 
caused many tanks and wells to be dug to remove the shortage of 
water for drinking and irrigation purposes and liberally contributed 
money out of the offerings made to him. These were a real boon to 
the people of that parched region and greatly added to his popularity. 
Large gatherings at his meetings, where his Sikhs and visitors address- 
ed him as Sacha Padshah, the true spiritual king, and made rich offer- 
ings to him in reverence, created a stir among the Mughal officials 
who looked upor. his activities with suspicion. At Dhamtan he was 
arrested in November 1665 by Alam (Alo) Khan Rohila under the 
orders of Emperor Aurangzeb and was taken to Delhi to be hauled up 
before His Majesty. There Raja Ram Singh Kachhwaha of Amher 
stood surety for the Guru saying that he was a harmless saintly per- 
son devoted only to the preachings of Guru Nanak’s religion. He 
was then allowed to proceed on his tour to the east. 

While Guru Tegh Bahadur was touring in Bengal and Assam, the 
religious policy of Emperor Aurangzeb became stiffcr towards the 
non-Muslims. In April 1669, he issued an order to all his governors 
to “destory with a willing hand the schools and temples of the in- 
fidels. ..and to put an end to the teaching and practising of idolaterous 
forms of worship.” (Maasir-iAlamgTri , trans. J.N.Sarkar, 51-2; cf. 
Religious Policy of the Mughal Emperors, Sri Ram Sharma, 3rd ed., 
p. 171.) While this general order was being acted upon, the Sikhs 
also had their share and some of their temples were also demolished 
and mosques were raised on their sites. Under these circumstances. 
Guru Tegh Bahadur, the head of the Sikh faith, could no longer stay 
away from his home and headquarters. He hurried back to the Panjab 
and visited various parts of the country in 1675. 
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It was at this time in the month of May that a deputation of 
Kashmir Brahmans came to seek his help in their sufferings on account 
of the oppressive imperial policy of converting them to Islam. The 
Guru sympathized with them in their cause of the freedom of con- 
science. To Emperor Aurangzeb, who wished to Muslimize the 
idolatrous Brahmans, this was an affront to his rel igio-pol itical policy 
and, on receipt of reports of his intelligencers, he ordered the Guru 
to be arrested and taken to Delhi where he was executed in November 
1675. 

Guru Tegh Bahadur was succeeded by his son Guru Gobind Singh 
(1675-1708). He was the tenth and the last Guru of the Sikhs. Just as 
the martyrdom of Guru Arjun had given impetus to Guru Hargobind 
to leap forward towards the transformation of the Sik|i people into a 
militant church, the martyrdom of Guru Tegh Bahadur enthused 
Guru Gobind Singh to see it come to fruition. The Sikh community 
had by then passed through all the stages required for its growth to 
full stature. It was reserved for last Guru to give it the final shape. He 
not only freed it completely from the Brahmanical shackles of ‘keep 
away and touch me not’ caste and creed, but placed all its members, 
including himself, on an equal level through the new baptismal cere- 
mony of Khande da Amrit, the five external symbols — Kish, Kangha, 
Kachha , Kara and Kirpan— and the common surname of Singh. 

The Amrit ceremony was a great socio-religious leveller. The 
novices coming together without any distinction of caste and creed 
were required to drink the sweetened water, stirred with a double- 
edged sword, from one and the same vessel in a double round, the 
first man becoming the last in the second round. But the most sur- 
prising thing in this ceremony was when Guru Gobind Singh begged 
of the first beptized-five, popularly known as Panj Pyare, that he 
might as well be baptized in the same form and manner. The initia- 
tion of a Guru by his own disciples was a thing unknown in the 
history of religions. Guru Gobind Singh, however, wished to be 
baptized as one of them adopting the same form and wearing the 
same symbols as had been prescribed for the new dispensation. This 
was done, and the Guru submitted himself to the same discipline as 
had been laid down for the Khalsa, the new brother-hood of the 
baptized Singhs. Well has this strange phenomenon been acclaimed 
by a contemporary poet Bhai Gurdas II saying : 

Waih pargateo mard agammra waryam ik'ela, 

Wah wah Gobind Singh, ape Gur Chela. 
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And lo ! there appeared an unsurpassable man; 

Wonderful, wonderful is Guru Gobind Singh, a unique hero, 

A venerable preceptor as well as a humble disciple. (Far xii-17.) 

This, as history knows it, helped bring about a complete socio- 
religious integration among the Sikhs for all time to come. 

Like the preceding Gurus, Guru Gobind Singh was a strict mono- 
theist. This was mostly responsible for the oppositon of the Hindu 
Rajput Rajas of the Shivalik Hills who were all idol-worshippers 
believing in numerous gods and goddesses of Brahmanical polytheism. 
As such they were opposed to the spread of the Gurus’ teachings 
among their co-religionists and occasionally attacked the Sikh head- 
quarters at Anandpur, eight miles to the north of Kiralpur. Unable 
to force the Guru to leave his place, they sought the help of the 
Mughal governors of Lahore and Sirhind. Emperor Aurangzeb was 
also anxious to suppress the Sikh movement in pursuance of his 
religious policy. In 1693, he had asked the faujdar of Sirhind to 
admonish the Guru and his Sikhs who were reported to be gaining 
strength. In 1695 Hussain Khan, the thanedar commandar of Dilawar 
Khan faujdar ofKangra, attacked Anandpur , and in the following 
year the Emperor asked his son prince Muhammad Mu’azzam to 
suppress the rising Sikhs'. Guru Gobind Singh had thus to prepare 
his Singhs, the Khalsa, to meet the multi-pronged attacks of the 
Brahmin priests, the Hindu Rajas of the Shivalak Hills and the 
Mughal imperialists. He, therefore, collected round him a number 
of poets and inspired them to write on spiritual as well as secular 
subjects to transform the lives of his followers into those of saint- 
warriors for the defence of their faith and to stand by the weak and 
helpless in time of need. In his own writings also, he had the same 
object in view. At the end of his Krishna- A vtar in the Sri Da sam 
Granth,he says: 

Dasam katha Bhdgaut hi bhakha kari banaye, 

Avar basna nahi prabh dharm-judh hi chaye : 

The tenth katha of the Bhagwat has been rendered into 
Vernacular, with no purpose other than inspiration for 
Dharma-yudh or religious crusade. 

Writing to Emperor Aurangzeb, the Guru told him in his 
Zafarnama that the main reason of the blood-thirstiness of the Hill- 
chiefs against him was that “they are idol-worshippers and I am an 
idol-breaker.” ...And, “left with no other alternative, I had to take 
to arrows and gun. When all other means have failed, it is lawful 
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to resort to the sword.” 

GuruGobind Singh composed his verses, now available in the 
Dasam Granth , in Hindi, the common vernacular of the country. 
This helped disseminate his message far and wide and inspired his 
people to be dedicated to the service of the country in its liberty from 
the tyranny of the ruling class. Under the command of his disciple 
Banda Singh Bahadur (1708-16), the Sikhs were able to liberate the 
eastern Panjab from the Mughals and establish the people’s own rule. 
But the Mughal empire was yet too strong for the rising power of the 
Sikhs. For some fifty years to come, they had to struggle hard and 
make innumerable sacrifices for their religio-political freedom— in fact, 
for the very existance of their community against the imperial orders 
for their indiscriminate general massacre during the governorships of 
Abdus-Samad Khan, Zakariya Khan and Mir Mannoo. 

The first order to root out the Sikhs was issued by Emperor 
Bahadur Shah on the 29th Shawwal, Bahadur-Shahi regnal year 4, 
December 10, 1710, telling Bakhshi-ul-Mumalik Mahabat Khan 
Bahadur to write to the faujdars in the neighbourhood of Shahjahana- 
bad “to kill the disciples of Nanak wherever found — Nanak-prastan 
ra har jd kih ba-ydband ba-qatl rasanand." ( Akhbar-i. Darbar-i-Mualla.) 
This was repeated by Emperor Farrukh-Siyar after the execution of 
Banda Singh Bahadur in 1716 (Danishwar, Miftah-ut- Tawarikh, 398). 

In the words of Syad Muhammad Latif : 

“The Governor, Yahiya Khan, issued a proclamation for a gene- 
ral massacre of all Sikhs, wherever they could be found. Death was 
to be the punishment of all persons who invoked the name of Guru 
Govind and a reward was olfered for the heads of Sikhs. Thousands 
were put to death daily and their heads brought before the Subadar 
of Lahore for the reward.” ( History of the Panjab, p. 213.) 

“Mir Manu issued strict orders to the hill rajas to sieze and send 
them in irons to Lahore. Those orders were obeyed, and hundreds 
of Sikhs were brought daily to Lahore and butchered at Nakhds, or 
Shahidganj, outside the Delhi Gate, in sight of multitudes of specta- 
tors. The young Mannu became an irreconcilable foe of the Sikhs 
and was determined to extirpate the nation.” {Ibid., p. 221.) 

Referring to the sanctifidation of Kirpan or sword as one of the 
five essential symbols of the Khalsa to be used as a weapon of defence 
as a last resort, Edmond Candler observes in his The Mantle of the 
East, pp. 220-1 : 

“When Guru Gobind Singh inaugurated the sacrament of steel, 
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he proved himself a wise and far-sighted leader. For of all 
material things which genius has inspired with spiritual significance, 
steel is the truest and most uncompromising. Let humanitarians prate 
as they will, there never has been a race who have not been refined and 
purged by it. In some it is the only combater of grossness and the mons- 
ter of self. To the Khalsa it gave a cause and welded them into a nation; 
and in the dark days of the Muharamedan rule in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, when the Sikh was slain at sight and, no quarter 
was given, it drove them in those gallant crusades in which they rode 
to Amritsar in the dead of night, lept into the sacred tank and out 
again, and galloped back through the enemies’ lines purified. Hundreds 
were slain, but not one abjured his faith or perjured his soul to 
preserve his muddy vesture of decay.” 

In those days of adversity it were the teachings of the great Gurus 
that infused in the Sikhs an undying spirit to face the Mughal persecu- 
tion with smiling faces, resigned to the Will of the Lord. And the 
recitation of their prayers, the Ardas, in the morning and evening, 
seeking His protection for the entire Khalsa wherever they were 
— Jahdn jahan Khalsa Sahib tahan tahan rachkia riyait — ,in their far- 
flung retreats in • the sandy deserts, bushy jungles and dry mountains, 
strengthened in them the sense of unity and brotherhood. It was 
there that, to begin with, they organised themselves into small bands 
or Jathas, and into the Dal Khalsa, and ultimately into a number of 
confederacies known as the Sikh Misals, culminating in the sovereign 
Raj of the Khalsa under Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 
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Polemic over the Electrification of Golden Temple 

Harbans Singh* 

Whether or not the Golden Temple should be electrified was a 
raging polemic in the closing years of the nineteenth century. There 
were views pro and con, and the debate was joined by both sides 
vehemently— and unyieldingly. As was then the style of making contro- 
versies, religious and social, no holds were barred and no acrimoni- 
ous word spared to settle the argument. If tradition and usage were 
drawn upon by opponents, need to move with the times was urged 
by the supporters, pejoratively called bijli bhaktas, the devotees of 
electricity. 

, The first manoeuvre initiated from Shri Guru Singh Sabha, 
Amritsar. At its 23rd annual session, on January 26, 1896, it made 
a formal resolution recommending the installation of electricity in 
the Golden Temple. Sardar Sundar Singh Majithia, the mover, told 
the assembly that Shri Harimandir which by day was in beauty the 
very image of baikunth, i. e. paradise, was shrouded in darkness by 
night. This led to all kinds of pitfalls. Many holy and old people 
who came to do homage late in the evening or in the small hours of 
the morning suffered injury owing to lack of lighting. Electric light 
would, pleaded Sardar Sundar Singh, enhance the glory of the Golden 
Temple and prove a boon to the visiting devotees. 

Col. Sardar Jawala Singh, the officially appointed manager of the 
Golden Temple, and Master Narain Singh of Khalsa High School, 
Gujranwala, endorsed Sardar Sundar Singh’s proposal. An 11 -member 
committee, with Sardar Bahadur Sardar Arjan Singh as president, 
was set up to carry through the plan. 1 The committee secured the 
support of influential men in the Sikh community such as Baba Sir 
Khem Singh Bedi, Rai Bahadur Sardar Sujan Singh of Rawalpindi 
and Sardar Balwant Singh of Attari. Subscription lists were opened 
and fund-raising started in towns and villages. 2 


* Punjabi University, Patiala. 

1. Prarthana Pattar, published by Col. Sardar Jawala Singh and Sardar Sunder 
Singh Majithia, Chet Vadi 10, Samvat 1954, pp. 6-10. 

2. Ibid., pp. 12-16. 
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The lighting committee sent a deputation to wait on Raja Bikram 
Singh of Faridkot who was the patron of the Khalsa Diwan of Amritsar 
and helped religious and public causes with an open hand. Col. Jawala 
Singh and Sardar Sundar Singh Majithia, who led the group to Farid- 
kot, returned with an assurance from the Raja of Faridkot for financial 
support. At a meeting held at Akal Takht on April 25, 1897, three of 
the courtiers sent by him announced on his behalf that, in commemo- 
ration of the uninterrupted 60-year rule of Queen Victoria, he would 
have electricity installed in the Golden Temple premises at a cost of 
Rs. 20 thousand. 3 

Then opposition raised its head. In May 1897, three granthis of 
the Golden Temple served a registered notice on Sardar Sundar Singh 
Majithia, secretary of the lighting committee, censuring the scheme. 

On June 22, 1897, the Diamond Jubilee was observed by the Sikhs 
in Amritsar. Kanwar Gajendra Singh, son of the Raja of Faridkot, 
participated in the celebration. On this occasion, electricity was dis- 
played in the Golden Temple by importing temporarily into the 
precints the private generator belonging to Rai Dholan Das. 4 

Raja Bikram Singh visited Amritsar on August 14, 1897, and at 
a public meeting of the Sikhs, announced a donation of Rs. 1 lac for 
electricity as well as for a new building for Guru ka Langar. s Part of 
the money was invested in a generating set and accessories. 

The opponents had not been idle. On July 29, 1897, the executive 
committee of the Lahore Singh Sabha placed on record its disapproval 
of the proposal. The three Golden Temple granthis, Bhai Harnam 
Singh, Bhai Bhagat Singh and Bhai Partap Singh, published a letter 
in the Khalsa Akhbar, of Lahore, August 27, 1897, openly attacking 
the scheme. Argument upon argument was marshalled to show the 
utter inappropriateness of inducting electricity into the sacred premises. * 
The article was repeated in a tract entitled Bijli Bidaran (“Demolition 
of Electricity”). 

Electricity was dangerous. To substantiate the point, allusion 
was made to the title of Government enactment of 1887 which ran as 
follows : An act to provide for the protection of person and property 
from the risks incident to the supply and use of electricity for lighting 
and other purposes. Another extract quoted was from the Civil arid 


3. Ibid., pp. 18-19. 

4. Ibid., p. 41. 

5. Ibid., p. 42. 
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Military Gazette of Lahore, October 27, 1897: “Several person in 
America have lost their lives in various cities through coming in con- 
tact with electric light and power wires.” Instances were cited of 
the damage caused by electricity to a factory in Dhariwal and the 
disorder created at the inaugural ceremonies for the opening of 
Sirhind canal. 6 The granthis argued that there was no example of 
electricity being installed either in Bethlehem or in Ka’aba. Of 
more than 1500 churches in London, not one had been electrified — not 
even Westminster Abbey. Third, it was urged, custom and tradition 
sanctioned only illumination by ghee. Electricity was sheer extrava- 
gance. Its dazzle would hinder concentration and meditation. As a 
coup de grace , the point was pressed that electric light was western 
and the building eastern. The two were contrary to each other. 

The granthis were backed by the pujaris ofTakht Sri Abchal 
Nagar at Nanded, who rejected all other lighting except that by ghee 
which alone had the necessary sanctity. 7 Babu Teja Singh of Bhasaur, 
a leading figure in the Singh Sabha renaissance, contributed a letter 
to the Khalsa Akhbar, September 3. 1897, to make the point that the 
real light the Sikhs needed was for the elimination of distinctions of 
caste in the community. For Harimandir, lighting by ghee sanc- 
tioned by their eastern custom, was the most appropriate. Another 
correspondent in a letter in the Khalsa Akhbar, August 27, 1897, 
had stated that he had enquired from the Archbishop of the Punjab 
and learnt that there was no electric light in St. Peter’s or in 
St Paul’s. He also recalled the criticism made by Englishmen them- 
selves who termed the gothic-style clock-tower .beside the Golden 
Temple a monstrosity. Western light inside the Temple would be 
similarly offensive, he concluded. Sant Khalsa Dyal Singh of Hoti 
Mardan joined the fray with an angrily written pamphlet. He said 
that splitting the roof or walls of the temple to fix elecrtric wiring 
would be a sacrilege. 8 

In its editorial on August 6, 1897, the Khalsa Akhbar commented 
that the Golden Temple was not a museum to which people had to 
be allured by such meretricious display. On August 20, 1897, it 
praised the Raja of Faridkot for his munificence in providing funds 
for electricity, but satirized his friends who had counselled him this 

6. Bijli Bidaran, published by the Granthis of Sri Darbar Sahib, pp. 24-25. 

7. The Khalsa Akhbar, Lahore, October 8, 1897. 

8. Sant Khalsa Dyal Singh, Sri Darbar Sahib Amritsar vich bijli di roshrti nal be-adbi, 
P- 11. 
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kind of extravagance. 

In the Khalsa Akhbar of August 6, 1897, Sri Guru Singh Sabha 
of Jullundur published a note in support of the granthis. One of the 
questions raised was : “What will happen if the engine went out of 
order ?” In its editorial the same day, the Khqlsa Akhbar wrote: 
“What the Sikhs needed was the light of the Gurus’ Word rather 
than that of electricity.” 

Electricity, when it came, did appear a novelty. Visiting the 
Golden Temple after an interval of 16 years. Dr John Campbell Oman, 
who had been a Professor at Government College at Lahore (1877-97) 
and Principal of Khalsa College at Amritsar (1898-99), referred to it 
in these terms : . . the garish electric light, installed on the temple 

itself amidst the modest, old-world cheraghs, looking like an ill- 
mannered, obtrusive upstart completely out of its proper element.”* 

The advocates of bijli had won. But the controversy left behind a 
trail of bitterness. Essentially, it was a conflict between the Lahore and 
Amritsar wings of the Singh Sabha. Both were mutually hostile and 
had persistently wrangled over all sorts of issues, major and minor. 
But, surprisingly, the Lahore group which styled itself more progres- 
sive and derided the Amritsar group for its “conservatism,” was 
foremost in opposing electricity. Yet it was not able to obstruct the 
march of events. Electricity would have, in any case, come But the 
initiative taken by Sardar Sunder Singh Majithia and the support given 
him by Raja Rikram Singh of Faridkot will be remembered in history. 


9. John Campbell Oman, Cults, Customs and Superstitious oj India, London, 1908: 
Indian reprint by Vishal Publishers, Delhi, 1972, p. 92. 
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The Sikh War of Independence* 

Anil Chandra Banerjee 
I 

In 1 878 Surendra Nath Banerjee delivered a lecture in Calcutta in 
which he described Guru Nanak as “the spiritual founder of the Sikh 
Empire.” 1 What he sought to imply was that from the comprehensive 
teachings of the great founder of their faith the Sikhs derived those 
qualities of character and breadth of outlook which enabled them to 
liberate the Punjab and exercise sovereign political authority for over 
eight decades. In its socio-religious aspect Guru Nanak’s mission 
was to liberate man from the tyranny of ceremonial and the domi- 
nation of the caste system. Such liberation was to be the prelude to 
political liberation without which the social aspirations and spiritual 
cravings of man could not secure free expression. The political issue 
remained in the background in the days of Guru Nanak and his imme- 
diate successors; it came to the forefront in response to the challenge 
of the Mughal State in the 17th century and the Afghan aggression of 
the 18th century. The “Sikh Empire” was the political expression in 
an institutional form of that integrated view of life which the Sikh 
Gurus had promoted through their teachings over a period of two 
centuries. 

Three aspects of Guru Nanak’s teachings deserve emphasis in 
connection with the establishment of “the Sikh Empire.” The first is 
his unqualified condemnation of the caste system. He spoke of castes 
as Folly and by his instruction, says Bhai Gurdas, “the four castes 
were blended in one society of saints.” There could be.no social 
revolution in India without considerable erosion — if not total elimi- 
nation— of the caste system which crippled human dignity and formed 
a dyke against the regeneration of society on the basis of respect for 
the human personality. By seeking to remove the barrier of caste 
Guru Nanak prepared the ground for a social revolution as a logical 


* Journal of History, Department of History, Jadavpur University, Vo!. I, 1971-72, 
pp. 26-34. 

1. See R.C. Majumdar, British Paramountry and Indian Renaissance, Parti, pp. 
481-85. 
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corollary to his religious mission; in view of the traditionally insepar- 
able links between religion and caste these could not but have mutual 
reactions. The seed sown by him developed into a plant in the days 
of Guru Gobind Singh. “Let men of the four castes,” he said, “receive 
my baptism, eat out of one dish, and feel no disgust or contempt for 
one another.” The continuous crusade against caste in the Sikh society 
had its effect. The Punjab demonstrated the. possibility of developing 
a casteless society outside the orbit of Islam. Social integration 
followed; the Sikh community became better prepared for a political 
struggle. 

Guru Nanak’s attitude to the caste system reflected his positive 
regard for the equality of all human beings. Belief in equality — the 
second important aspect of his teachings — was not derived from 
abstract reason; it was a necessary consequence of man’s relation 
with his Creator. Says the Guru: “Regard all men as equal since 
God’s light is contained in the heart of each.” Sharing God’s light, 
all men belong to the same category; all distinctions based on socio- 
religious conventions are meaningless. From this idea follows the 
concept of brotherhood which implies a democratic structure in 
society as also in politics. 

Equality, brotherhood, democracy : these ideas became effective 
principles in Sikh society under the new dispensation. Even the 
Gurus looked upon themselves as ordinary members of the comm- 
unity, giving up the special position which religious teachers usually 
claimed and received from their disciples. By nominating Lahina as 
his successor and bowing to the new Guru the founder of the faith 
assumed the role of a disciple. As Bhai Gurdas says, water ran 
upstream. The positions of Guru and disciple became interchangeable; 
“the Guru is the Sikh and the Sikh is the Guru” The Sikhs were 
held to be a community of saints ( sadh-sangat ) in which the Guru 
was (as Guru Ram Das said) “a slave to the slaves of those disciples, 
of the Guru who perform his work.” Guru Hargobind told his dis- 
ciples. “Deem the Sikh who comes to you with the Guru’s name on his- 
lips as your Guru.” The process was carried to its logical conclusion 
by the tenth Guru who said: “The Khalsa is the Guru and the Guru is 
the Khalsa. There is no difference between you and me.” He recalled 
the great precedent set by the founder of the faith and said: “As. 
Guru Nanak seated Guru Angad on the throne, so I have made you. 
also a Guru.” The impersonal character of Guruship was woven 
into the texture of democracy, an experiment which attained specta- 
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cular success in the 18th century during the long and bitter struggle 
against the Mughals and the Afghans. When Jassa Singh Ahluwalia 
led his comrades in desperate fights no badges or colours distinguished 
him from the common soldier. 

This casteless democratic brotherhood was to consist, Of fearless 
individuals. Fearlessness es the third important aspefct of Guru 
Nanak’s teachings. Through the Mul-Mantra Guru Nanak teaches: 
“God is without fear and without hate.” Fear of God, he preaches, 
burns away lesser fears within the body: “He who remains in fear of 
God, becomes fearless.” There could be no war against political 
tyranny until the fear of God made the Guru’s disciples a fearless 
community. Says Guru Nanak: “Death is the privilege of the brave 
if they die for a noble cause-.” 

Guru Nanak’s insistence omfearlessness carries a special meaning 
in the context of political: conditions prevailing in his age; Unlike 
the leaders of the bhakti movement and Indian religious leaders in 
general, the founder of Sikhism was politically conscious in the sense 
that he recognised the impact of politics on the common man’s life. 
“This age,” he says, “is like a drawn sword, the Kings are butchers.” 
Administration was corrupt:. “The King dispenseth justice when his 
palm is filled.” The JLodis failed to defend their inheritance: *‘A 
kingdom that was a jewel was wasted by the dogs.” In th e Babur- 
vani verses we have Guru Nanak’s reaction to the sufferings caused 
by the Mughal conqueror’s triumphant march: 

“Desecration and desolation follow in the footsteps of the Great 
Mughal, Babur. 

None, none in Hindustan can eat his supper in peace. 

Many are lost for ever. 

And weeping and anguish are the lot of those who survive.” 
During those days of terror and anguish the Sikhs were not a sizeable 
community, and society in genefal was in. the grip of moral and 
spiritual degeneration. In such circumstances, resistance to tyrannical 
political authority and foreign invasion was bound to be fruitless. 
Moral and spiritual regeneration, on which Guru Nanak concentrated 
his teachings, had to precede political regeneration. 

II 

The emergence of a compact, democratic, fearless community, 
free from the traditional subservience to miracles, superstitions and 
meaningless rituals, was practically an accomplished fact by the end 
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of the 16th century. Guru Arjan says : 

“The egg of superstition hath burst; the mind is illumined. 

The Guru hath cut the fetters of the feet and freed the captive.” 
The fifth Guru spoke of moral and spiritual freedom. The 
question of political freedom was forced on the community by 
Jahangir’s crude intolerance leading to Guru Arjan’s martyrdom. 
This was the first real crisis in the development of Sikhism, and it 
was met by the sixth Guru with great foresight. In a well-known 
verse of Bhai Gurdas we are told how Guru Hargobind was called 
upon to “support a burden intolerable to others.” He took the first 
steps towards militarisation; but his purpose was defensive, for the 
Mughal State was then too powerful and an offensive was beyond the 
capacity of the Sikhs. The burden became still more intolerable in 
Auranzeb’s reign. The ninth Guru made the supreme sacrifice, leaving 
his community in charge of a young boy. 

As this young boy grew up, he thought of making explicit what 
Guru Hargobind had kept implicit.. The result was the creation of 
the Khalsa. His reforms “effectually roused the dormant energies of 
a vanquished people, and filled them with a lofty. ..longing for social 
freedom and national ascendancy.” That longing was fulfilled in the 
18th century, through the sword which he had symbolically defied. 
For him God was the “Subduer of countries, the Destroyer of the 
Armies of the wicked.” His own role he ■ conceived to be that of 
“spreading the faith, saving the saint and extirpating all tyrants.” His 
predecessors had never spoken in such challenging terms; but there was 
no real deviation from the essence of Guru Nanak’s teachings. In the 
tenth Guru’s compositions we find “the same insistence on the wor- 
ship of the One True Lord, the same idealisation of devotion and 
surrender, and the same glorification of the “Name” as we find in* 
Guru Nanak’s hymns. The core of Sikhism remained unaffected by 
the political turmoil through which its votaries passed under Guru 
Gobind Singh’s leadership. He associated the idea behind militarisa- 
tion with the idea of simran: “Blest in his life in this world who 
repeateth God’s name, with his mouth and meditatetft war in his 
heart.” It was with the “broom of divine knowledge” (he said) that 
the “filth of timidity” was to be “swept away.” 

Here a crucial question confronts us: Did the Sikh religion teach 
its adherents to fight for political freedom ? Is there any logical 
harmony between the religion of peace preached by Guru Nanak and 
the cult of the sword which brought independence in the 18th century ? 
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The answer usually given is a negative one. Indeed, Guru 
Gobind Singh, the creator of the Khalsa, has been held responsible 
for “dwarfing of the unity of a religious sect info an instrument of 
political advancement.” 

This charge is based on an assessment of the tenth Guru’s work 
in isolation from the broad perspective of the historical development 
of Sikhism. He did not deviate from, or ascribe a new meaning to, the 
teachings of his predecessors. The essence of Guru Nanak’s mission 
was to make religion an effective instrument for integrated development 
of the human personality. “Poli tical advancement” is necessary for 
full development of the human personality. If Guru Gobind Singh uti- 
lised the unity of the Sikhs for the purpose of leading them on to the 
road of “political advancement,’ ’ he should not be accused of disloyalty 
to the core of the founder’s teaching. Guru Nanak’s religion was meant 
for householders, not for ascetics. 

Two apparent deviations were introduced by Guru Gobind Singh: 
abolition of Guruship and militarisation of the community. The first 
is a logical development of the idea that Guruship is an impersonal 
principle; it means the transmission of Light in a mystical manner for 
the spiritual guidance of the community. What Guru Gobind Singh 
did was to separate it altogether from its association with a mortal 
human being and to vest it in the immortal Granth. The Light re- 
mains; its human frame disappears. A compact brotherhood of faith 
will now seek spiritual guidance from the Word of the Guru through 
the Holy Book. 

Militarisation is quite in consonance with Guru Nanak’s teaching 
on fearlessness. The need of giving institutional expression to fear- 
lessness arose long after his death. The policy of persecution adopted 
by the Mughal Government in the 17th century underlined the 
urgency of a change in the Sikh way of life without any deviation 
from the basic principles of the faith. The defence of the faith 
against the repeated onslaughts of the State demanded resort to arms. 
Guru Aryan’s last message to his son and successor is said to have 
been as follows: “Let him sit fully armed on his throne and main- 

tain an army to the best of his ability.” In response to this injunction 
Guru Hargobind created the nucleus of an army and fought battles 
against the Mughal Government. According to his advice, his succes- 
sor, Guru Har Rai, maintained an army about 2,000 strong. Thus 
militarisation was not an innovation introduced by the tenth Guru; 
he developed the policy initiated about a century before the creation 
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of the Khalsa. Meanwhile his father had sacrificed himself at the 
altar of Mughal persecution. By the end of the 17th century moral 
and spiritual preparations had made considerable progress; under the 
spiritual and temporal leadership provided by successive Gurus the 
fear of God had burnt away lesser fears within the body of the Sikh 
community. Guru Gobind Singh’s leadership made the Sikhs feel 
that they had become capable of responding to Guru Nanak’s never 
forgotten call for fearlessness. His call evoked splendid response 
because the twin foundations of the new system — spiritual fervour 
and freedom from fear — emanated directly from the founder’s 
teachings. The emergence of the Khalsa was indeed the fulfilment of 
Guru Nanak’s mission in response to changing circumstances. 

Ill 

Though the Tenth Guru made war against political tyranny an 
integral part of religious life, he did not initiate a planned war of 
independence. Much of the fighting in his time was directed against 
the Hill Rajas. So far as the Mughals were concerned, his complaints 
were primarily against the local officials in the Punjab rather than 
against Aurangzeb who was fighting against the Marathas in the far- 
off Deccan. His relations with Bahadur Shah indicate 'his recogni- 
tion of the possibility of an understanding with the Mughal Empire. 
But we know very little about his last years. We cannot say what he 
would have done if his life had not been cut short. We are unaware 
of the exact nature of his instructions to Banda. But we know that 
the revolution— social, moral and spiritual — accomplished by the 
Gurus generated a political force which enabled Banda to strike direct 
blows at the Mughal imperial edifice and to give the Sikhs a foretaste 
of independence. His emergence lay in the logic of Sikh history : the 
way of independence was no exotic. 

The political history of the Sikh War of Independence in the 18th 
century may be divided into three phases. 

The first phase was covered by the meteoric career of Banda 
(1708-1716), Originally a Bairagi practising occultism at Nanderi in 
Maharashtra, he was drawn to Sikhism by Guru Gobind Singh’s 
spiritual influence and was! sent by him to the Punjab where he initia- 
ted the struggle for liberation from the oppressive yoke of the 
decadent Mughal Government. 

Banda’s military activities were joined by three distinct groups 
of people : (i) the loyal followers of Guru Gobind Singh who were 
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prepared to sacrifice themselves to uphold their faith; (2) soldiers sent 
by the Phulkian chiefs who dared not put themselves openly against 
the Mughal Government; (3) irregulars and adventurers who were 
attracted primarily by prospects of plunder. 

Banda’s warriors had no artillery, no elephant, no even an 
adequate number of horses. The upper classes generally kept aloof; 
in some cases they actively supported the Mughal cause. But the 
poorer classes stood boldly on the side of the rebels. This is a factor 
of the greatest significance. Banda’s war attained the character of a 
mass movement. 

Apart from large scale devastation, the greatest military success 
of Banda was the capture of the cursed city of Sirhind, leading to its 
complete destruction. Coins were issued with the inscription: “The 
sword of Nanak is the granter of all desires, and the victory is of 
Guru Gobind Singh, the King of Kings.’’ 

Success was short-lived. Banda was captured and killed with 
cruel torture. That grim tragedy forms the subject-matter of one of 
Rabindranath Tagore’s great poems, “Bandi Bir” (The Captured 
Hero). 

Banda could not establish a Sikh State, but he accomplished two 
things. First, he demonstrated the possibility of mass resistance to 
the Mughal Government. Secondly, by abolishing landlordism and 
introducing peasant proprietorship in the areas held by his followers, 
he gave a socio-economic direction to what had started primarily as a 
struggle for political freedom. 

The second phase of the War of Independence was marked by the 
desperate resistance of the Sikh community to planned and sustained 
Mughal persecution till the Punjab became a part of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali’s empire (1752). Abdus Samad Khan, it was said, “filled that 
extensive plain with blood as if it had been a dish." That ruthless 
policy was continued by Zakariya Khan. The Sikhs moved into hills 
and jungles for sheer self-preservation. Two factors helped them : 
(1) the invasion of Nadir Shah which exposed the weakness and 
shattered the prestige of the Mughal Padshahi : (2) fratricidal struggle 
among the sons of Zakariya Khan after his death in 1745. 

During this period of about 36 years (1716-1752) the struggling 
Sikhs had no recognised leader : neither a Guru nor a person (like 
Banda) commissioned by a Guru. But the community had become 
morally and spiritually capable of leading itself. The democratic 
spirit inherent in the Sikh tradition became an active propelling force 
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A capable and selfless leader emerged from the ranks of the people : 
‘Nawab’ Kapur Singh who organised the Dal Khalsa composed of two 
wings ( Budha Dal and Tarwm Dal). The ‘Nawab’ was a true servant 
of the people: in addition to fighting for them he cooked for them, 
washed their dishes, and fanned them when they suffered from heat ! 
The other leader was Jassa Singh, equally valiant, and no less dedi- 
cated to the service of the people. 

The third phase of the War of Independence was covered by the 
invasion of Ahmad Shah Abdali till his retirement from active aggres- 
sion on the Indian scene in 1767. Between 1748 and 1767 he led as 
many as nine invasions, perpetrated massacres, and won victories. 
But so far as the Sikhs were concerned, every defeat was like “a sword 
slash through a pond.” - Abdali was a far more powerful and deter- 
mined enemy than the collapsing Mughal Government; but the Sikhs 
were better organised and more self-confident than they had been 
during the earlier phase of, the struggle. Bitter experience made 
Abdali realise the futility of his crusade against the Sikhs. For the 
complete reduction of the Sikh power, he said, it would be necessary 
to wait until their religious fervour had evaporated. That moment 
did not arrive in his life-time or even during the reigns of his succes- 
sors, Timur Shah and Zaman Shah. 

When the struggle with Abdali was at its height the Sikhs issued 
coins : in 1761 according to one opinion, in 1765 according to another. 
This may be regarded as the commencement of the Misl period. 
Sovereignty had been achieved; what remained was the task of 
consolidation. The War of Independence had reached its end; the 
construction of the Sikh State was to begin. 

The success of the Sikh War of Independence may be attributed 
to three factors. The first was the Sikh method of warfare. Too 
weak to face the large and well-equipped Mughal and Afghan contin- 
gents, the Sikhs adopted hit-and-run tactics, making the fullest use of 
their knowledge of local geography and their unparalleled capacity for 
endurance. The Jangnama says : “If their armies take to flight, do 
not take it as an actual flight. . . they turn back to face their pursuers 
and set fire even to water.” 

The second factor was moral ardour. What Ranade said about the 
Maratha War of Independence is no less applicable to the Sikh War 
of Independence: “Mere freebooters and plunderers never could have 
obtained success in such a war against such a foe. It was-a higher 
moral force which brought out all the virtues. -of the best men of the 
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nation.” The Jangnama offers a well-deserved tribute to the valour 
and chivalry of the Sikh warriors : “In no case would they slay a 
coward or put any obstacle in the way of a fugitive. They do no! 
plunder the wealth and ornaments of a woman.” 

Thirdly, as Abdali’s statement implied, the Sikhs found in reli- 
gious fervour an inexhaustible source of strength and a perennial 
stimulant to sacrifice. Jassa Singh, the chief leader in the third phase 
of the struggle was an intensely religious man. But religious fervour 
was not a monopoly of individuals or of a select group; it was an 
active force in the life of the Sikhs irrespective of their station in life. 
By his precept and example, says Cunningham, Guru Gobind Singh, 
“elevated and altered the constitution” of the minds of the Sikhs. The 
casteless society provided the framework for the uplift of human 
personality. Macauliffe says: “The (tenth) Guru’s teaching had the 
magical effect of changing a pariah or outcast through an interminable 
line of heredity into a brave and staunch soldier, as the history of 
the Sikh Mazhabi regiments conclusively proves.” 

That the Sikhs of the 18th century were not mere disturbers of 
public peace, utilising the decadence of the Mughal Empire for their 
lawless depredations, but warriors for a worthv cause, is not accept- 
able to the historian of Aurangzeb. After Guru Gobind Singh’s death’ 
we are told, the Sikhs were “no longer an army fighting under one 
chief. With a definite political aim, but merely moving bodies of 
brigands .... essentially plunderers uninspired by any ambition to 
build up an organised Government in the land.” 2 The uninterrupted 
issue of the Sikh coins from 1765 testifies to the fact that they did 
have “a definite political aim,” i. e., the establishment of sovereignty. 
They established their control over the Punjab and some adjoining 
areas: from Attock to Saharanpur, and from Kangra and Jammu to 
Multan . <r . Writing in 1784, Bussy described the Sikhs as “master of 
the country which lies between Delhi and the empire of Persia.” This 
position could hardly have been reached by mere “moving bodies of 
brigands.” The Sikh territories were ruled by the Misls which had a 
central organisation known as the Sarbat Khalsa. Admittedly it was 
a weak political system, but it is not correct to equate it with the 
absence of “an organised Government.” Francklin says: “Though 

fond of plunder, the Sikhs in the interior parts of the country pre- 
served good order and a regular Government ...” 

2. Sir J.N. Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb, Vol. II, pp. 320-21. 
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The acquisition of political power initiated a process of erosion of 
religious fervour and moral ardour which led to the dissolution of the 
Misl system. As early as 1783 Forster anticipated that the quarrels of 
the Misl Chiefs might “display from the ruins of their commonwealth, 
the standard of monarchy.” Warren Hastings found “in the primitive 
defects of such a government the gradual and easy means by which 
the whole might be enveloped” within the supremacy of “one man of 
superior capacity and enterprise.” Such a man was Ranjit Singh. He 
played an unfamiliar role in Sikh history. “Ranjit Singh was in 
reality an aberration because a military monarch was far off from 
anything that the (tenth) Guru had contemplated.” 3 

In the amazing career of this great “aberration” were reflected 
at once the success and failure of the Sikhs in the political sphere. 
His spectacular success lacked the vitality to survive his death. But 
the monarchy could not liquidate the spirit which the Sikh people had 
inherited from their ancestors. To this fact significant testimony is 
provided by the last desperate effort of the Khalsa to preserve its pre- 
cious inheritance. When the political system organised by Ranjit Singh 
broke down the Sikh soldiers realised the gravity of the situation and 
an unerring instinct led them to the conclusion that the Khalsa alone — 
not the selfish nobility or the puppet monarch— could save the Sikh State. 
The old democratic tradition, submerged for about half a century under 
the spell of the great Maharaja’s personality and success, reasserted it- 
self. The army, organised in panchayats, assumed charge of affairs with 
the deliberate intention of preserving the precious inheritance of the 
Khalsa. The Governor-General Lord Hardinge, called it a “democratic- 
revolution.” Cunningham observed that the army “looked upon itself, 
and was regarded by others, as the representative body of the Sikh 
people, as the Khalsa itself assembled by tribes or centuries to take 
part in public affairs.” Through the army the common people stood 
against the deliberate betrayal of the Sikh Commonwealth by its cor- 
rupt leaders. That they should fail was inevitable; they were not strong 
enough to resist the combined onslaught of British imperialism and 
the selfish aristocracy. But through their desperate effort the essence 
of Sikhism proclaimed its survival even though the Sikh state fell into 
the grasp of an alien power. 


3. I. B. Banerjee, Evolution of the Khalsa, Vol. II, p, 155. 
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The Sikhs and the 1857 Revolt 

Gulcharan Singh 


The Sikhs have often been maligned for not supporting the mutiny 
of 18^7, and, instead having helped the British in suppressing it. Whether 
it was a mutiny or a war of independence, is a controversial matter, and 
the people have applauded or condemned it from their respective points 
of view. According to a historian of repute. Sir J. N. Sarkar, “The 
Sepoy Mutiny was not a fight for freedom.” ( Hindustan Standard, Puja 
Annual, 1956.) J.P. Kriplani says “it was nothing but an attempt by the 
old order to get back their kingdoms and principalities.” ( The Panjab Past 
and Present, April 1978, p. 103.) Dr. R. C. Majumdar writes that “it 
was neither ‘First,’ nor ‘national’ nor ‘a war of independence” ( History 
of the Freedom movement in India , xvii). 

The main reason given for the sepoys’ revolt is religious, in that 
the newly introduced cartridge before it could be used had to be bitten 
by teeth thus polluting both the Muslims as well as the Hindus, as it 
was rumoured that pig’s and cow’s fat had been used for lubricating its 
paper wrappings. Often dicontentment breeds through bad adminis- 
tration, by inhuman treatment at the hands of officers, hurting religious 
feelings of their men, and various other factors. This goes on accmulat- 
ing gradually through a long period and a time comes when this inflam- 
mable material needs only a match stick to explode. In this case the 
newly introduced cartridge, “an ill-judged piece of military reform,” 
served as the needed match-stick. 

At the time of 1857 Mutiny, there were three different armies then 
existing in India, all under the East India Company. These were : 

(a) The Bengal Army, mainly composed of Brahmins and Rajputs 
from Oudh; of the 1,20,000 men comprising that regular cavalry 
and infantry regiments, probably 70,000 to 80,000 men were 
from Oudh. ( The Panjab and Delhi in 1857, Cave Brown, i, 26.) 
Strange enough there were no troops from Bengal in this army; 

(b) The Madras Army, mainly composed of South Indians; and 

(c) The Bombay Army, composed of 7,000 Brahmins and Rajputs 
from Oudh, an equivalent number of Marathas, and the balance 
of 12,000 men formed a mixed lot from all over the place. 
The Marathas hated the Poorbias. 
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Of these three armies, not a single unit of the Madras Army took 
part in the Mutiny. On the other hand, they were employed in suppres- 
sing the mutineers. The Madras Artillery, in particular, was of great 
help in dealing with the mutineers at Kanpur and in Oudh. Six Native 
battalions of the Madras Army were deployed in Madhya Pradesh area, 
and the other fifty-two battalions stood fast throughout the mutiny and 
were in existence till 1860. 

Of the Bombay Army, only two battalions (26th and 27th) took 
part in the revolt. And out of these two units also, only a portion of 
each was affected. About 8,000 Marathas of the Bombay Army stood 
firm to the British. This too, in spite of the Nana Sahib considered to 
be their Peshwa. The Bombay Army supplied most of the men to 
subdue the Mutiny, especially in the campaigns under Sir Hugh Rose. 
(A Matter of Honour, 305.) “The Madras and Bombay Armies,” writes 
Macmunn, “as well as the Hyderabad Contingent, took an active part 
in suppressing mutiny and rebellion in various parts of India, notably in 
Central India.” {The Armies in India, 101.) 

As for the Bengal Army, it was only a portion of the caste-ridden 
men of the so-called high classes, i.e.. Brahmins and Rajputs, who 
revolted. It was thus an insubordination developing into a revolt of part 
of the soldiery of one of the three Presidency Armies. What to call it a 
war of independence, it did 'not in any way even quicken the pace, (for 
achieving independence) as ninty years later was done by the Indian 
National Army (I.N.A.), and the rising that took place in the Indian 
Navy and the Indian Corps of Signals of the Indian Army. 

Then the whole effort was an un-coordinated and aimless affair. If 
the Muslims had decided to attack on a particular day, it was consider- 
ed inauspicious by the Hindu Pandjts. “Luckily,” wrote General 
Wilson to Mr. Colvin, in July 1857, “The enemy have no head and no 
method, and we hear dissensions are breaking out among them.” {The 
Panjab and Delhi in 1857, p. 46.) ft was not a well planned and effi- 
ciently conduced operation but was a spontaneous outburst of the few. 
The Mutineers lacked a supreme commander and the money to finance 
the effort. They had no cause to fight for, and “To place armed m^n in 
the field both money and a cause were needed.” (Churchill.) J, L. 
Nehru writes : “It is clear, however, that there was a lack of nationalist 
feeling which might have bound the people of India together. National- 
ism of the modern type was yet to come” {Discovery of India, 279). India 
then lacked a single political identity; various parts of the sub-continent 
struggled independently, and even fought against one an other. There 
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was no joint effort. Till lately, the term ‘Hindustan’ had covered merely 
the area composed of the present Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh 
and Rajasthan. 

As for the Sikhs. They had recently been defeated, and on the con- 
clusion of the Second Anglo-Sikh War were completely disarmed and 
disbanded; their non-governmental fortification were razed to the ground; 
manufacture and sale of arms and ammunition was forbidden. Their 
leaders who “might have become the centres of disaffection” were either 
killed during the wars or had been deported from the Panjab. {The Fourth 
Panjab Administration Report, 1956-58, para 149.) During the first year 
of administration of the Panjab by the British over 8,000 persons had 
been arrested. Thus the Sikhs were left leaderless and rudderless. There 
was no capable person of any importance left among them who could 
guide or lead the Sikh masses. Richard Temple, Secretary to the Chief 
- Commissioner of Panjab, observed that “Upon these sturdy and cour- 
ageous people the British victories seemed to have acted like a spell,” 
{Men and Events of my Time in India, 1882) and “there was comfort 
too”, wrote Kaye, “in the rememberance that the Panjab had been dis- 
armed; that the warlike population of the conquered country no longer 
went about with swords, at their sides, or had firelocks stored in the 
houses.” {History of the Indian Mutiny, ii, 316.) 

The Poorbias had contributed to the army that had fought against 
Sikhs and helped the British defeat them and occupy their country. 
Besides other factors for which the Sikhs are themselves to blame, the 
Poorbias were a major contributing factor in making the Sikhs lose their 
kindgom and their independence. (The Poorbia had helped the British 
not only against the Sikhs, but also in the subjugation of the Jats, 
Marathas, Rajputs, Gorkhas and Pathans.) “The [Poorbia] Sepoys,” 
writes R.C. Majumdar, “had not the least scruple to fight the Sikhs.” 
No one can so soon and so easily forget the misdeeds of others committ- 
ed against them ! How could then the Sikhs have helped the Poorbias 
in their aimless strife ?. 

During the Angio-Sikh Wars, the British forces were mainly compos- 
ed of the natives of India (other than the Panjabis). Besides the cavalry 
and artillery, the infantry element was mainly composed of the native 
troops. For example, during the battle of Mudki, the ten Native Infantry 
Regiments, 2nd, 16th, 24th, 26th, 4 1st, 42nd, 45th, 47th, 48th and 73rd 
that fought against the Sikhs were all composed of Poorbias. And during 
the battle of Ferozeshah that followed, General Littler’s force was “all 
sepoy infantry except one weak British Regiment.” (Thorburn, The 
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Panjab in peace and war, 47.) These Regiments were : 12th, 14th, 33rd, 
44th and 54th Native Infantry Regiments. Similarly, the Native Infantry 
Regiments that formed part of General Harry Smith’s force that fought 
against the Sikhs at Aliwal and Buddowal were the 24th, 30th, 36th, 47th 
and 48th. The situation at Sabraon was no different. 

Then there were the two Poorbia traitors Lai Singh and Tej Singh,* 
Prime Minister and the Commander-in-Chief, respectively of the Pat jab 
who had betrayed the faith imposed in them and acted treacherously. 
“With a little enterprise,” writes Thorburn, “Tej Singh might have 
taken Ferozepore and Lai Singh Moodki, and thus captured the whole 
baggage and stores of the Anglo-Sepoy Forces,” (Ibid., 46.) but no, they 
were not interested in victory for the Panjab. One can easily come to 
the conclusion that the Poorbias had been responsible for the loss of 
independence by the Panjab and consequently of the whole of the Indian 
sub-continent. Had British been defeated during the Anglo-Sikh Wars, 
the foundations of their Raj in Hindustan would have been on the run, 
and many taking courage would have joined the forces fighting the 
British. To consider the Mutiny, under such circumstances as a war of 
independence is the travesty of truth. 

After the annexation of the Panjab kingdom, there were over 10,000 
British Troops, and a large number of the Poorbia regiments (about 
36,000 Regular Hindustani troops, according to Thorburn (p. 198) 
and Cave Browh (p. 41), stationed in the Panjab to suppress the 
Panjabis, especially the Sikhs. Most of the vital military centres like 
Attock, Kangra, Phillaur were with the Poorbia troops who also looked 
after the Magazines and arsenals. The Panjabis considered the Poorbias 
as the army of occupation and detested them. The Sikhs “resented the 
presence of Eastern troops in the Panjab; their embryo nationalism 
had been Panjabi, not Indian, and they were to take any chance of get- 
ting their own back on the Bengal sepoy, this time with the British on 
their side” (A Matter of Honour, 236). Secondly, the. Hindustanis’ 
presence in the Panjab had deprived the Panjabis of service and emolu- 
ments rightfully theirs. “There was,” writes Khilnani, “hardly any 
unifying link binding the Punjabis and the people of other provinces, 
it is, therefore, vain to expect that the Panjabis would make common 
cause with the sepoys.,.” (Punjab under the Lawrences, 137.) Again, 

* Tej Singh (originally Tej Ram) was the son of a Poorbia Gaur Brahma n shopkeeper 
of the village of Ikri in the parganah of Sardhana, district Meerut, U.P. Lai Singh 
was also the son of a petty Brahman shopkeeper of village Singoi in the district of 
Jhelum, Panjab —Editor.] 
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the Poorbia units located in the Panjab had not risen against the British 
in support of their brethren. Had these Poorbia units given lead, the 
Panjabis would most probably have been tempted to follow them. Dr. 
Khilnani says that ' had the sepoys in the Panjab chosen to display one 
tenth of the energy and skill which Lawrence and his men showed they 
could have seriously threatened the British position” (p. 146). Subedar 
Sita Ram was of the opinon “that if the people of the Panjab should 
rebel and fight the Sirkar there would be 1,00,000 Hindustanis ready 
and willing to take service against them, if only to pay off old scores." 
( From Sepoy to Subedar, 84.) This shows there was mutual distrust. 

Sensing the Sikh feelings against the Poorbias, the British tried to 
placate the Sikhs in a number of ways. For example, Captain Hodson 
of the Hodson’s Horse, “deliberately" shot and killed two Mughal Prin- 
ces and had their bodies publicly displayed at the place where a century 
and a half earlier, their ninth guru. Guru Tegh Bahadur had been exe- 
cuted on orders of the then Mughal Emperor. ( Twelve Years of a Soldier's 
life in India, 302.) Thus the Sikhs started regarding captain Hodson as 
an "avenger of their martyred Gooroo” and were ready to follow him 
anywhere. 

Major Macmunn sums up the Sikh feelings and their attitude to- 
wards the Mutiny thus : “The motives that brought the Punjab and the 
Border to our aid, were no doubt mixed ones. Some content with our 
administration, some liking for English ways seen at their best in the 
cold of the Northern winters, some memories of the hard hitting of 
Sabraon, of Chillianwala, and Gujrat, a dislike of the Poorbeah, our 
abetting instrument in conquering them... all had, no doubt, their place." 
(The Armies in India, p. 102.) 

As for the Sikh States, they did help the British with men, money 
and material. If we go into their past history, it will be seen that these 
states, especially Patiala, have always been lackies of the British. It was 
only due to them that the Amritsar Treaty of 1809 was signed between 
the British and Maharaja Ranjit Singh. The treaty divided the Sikhs 
into two camps and also checked the Maharaja from consolidating the 
Sikhs into one compact nation, and marked the Satluj as a permanent 
division among them, which is even now so marked. These states had 
always acted for their selfish ends, without bothering whether their 
actions were against the Sikhs as a nation or not. 

The mutineers had placed Bahadur Shah on the Delhi throne; this 
also seems to have prevented the Sikhs from supporting the mutiny. This 
must have revived the past when the Mughals had committed savage 
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atrocities on the Sikhs and tried to absolutely finish them off. Salah-ud- 
Din Malik is correct in calling the 1857 mutiny as a “Muslim rebel- 
lion.” (The Panjab Past and Present, April 1974.) Giving the mutiny 
a communal form also seems to have been one of the major causes of 
its failure. 

Bahadur Shah contacted the Maharaja of Patiala and wrote to him 
urging him to join the mutiny. He wrote : 

“To him of noble rank and lordly dignity, our own devoted vassal, 
worthy of our confidence and favour, the union of benevolence and high 
mindedness, Ner-lnder SiDgh, the Maharaja of Patiala. Dated the 21st 
Ramzan. 

“My life is passing from my lips, come then that I may survive; For 
if I cease to be, what will become of you ? “Of the down fail of this 
Government, and of the great revolutions in the course of development, 
which are at the present being bruited about you have heard from the 
papers. Relying upon your well proved devotedness and loyalty towards 
this our own favour-bestowing family, you are written to that with all 
possible speed you present yourself at our court, resembling that of 
Khusrau (Cyrus), with a suitably-equipped force. 

This matter admits of no delay, for in this extremity. There is 
neither plan of attack nor way of escape. 

“In such straits, therefore, it behoves you, as you desire the increase 
of our power and our welfare, to obey this summons without delay.” 

The Raja, instead of replying to the letter or acting as directed, 
passed on the letter to the British. 

This attitude towards the Mutiny weDt for all the erstwhile states in 
India. They supported the British in subduing the revolt or the Sepoy 
Mutiny as it is commonly known. Dost Muhammad of Kabul, with 
his Pathans known for their verility and independence did not oppose 
the British. “While,” writes General Innes, “leaders and chiefs of the 
Muhammadan Multan and frontier , tribes under the influence of 
Edwardes and the frontier officers raised regiment after regiment of 
their Multani, Pathan, and other followers (Not Sikhs at all), who 
marched down to the seat of war, and aided in the conflict at Delhi.” 
(Henry Lawrence, 1 19.) Raja Ranbir Singh of Jammu and Kashmir, 
whose father had betrayed the Sikhs and for which he had received 
ttye state of Jammu and Kashmir as a reward, supported the British in 
crushing in mutiny; he lent 3,000 state troops to the British. (Marx and 
Engels, The First War of Independence, 1857-58, p. 100.) 10,000 Nepalese 
Gorkhas under Jang Bahadur also came to the assistance of the British, 
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{Ibid., 124; Thorburn, 198) and, in the words of Lord Canning, acted 
as “breakwater of the storm which would otherwise have swept over us 
'n one great wave.” 

Let us now take a few cases of these who are lauded for their 
.ervices to the Mutiny. First of all take the case of Rani ofjhansi. 
She had not initially joined the mutiny, but did so later, and only when 
her own personal interests suffered at the hands of the British. Rani 
Lakshmi Bai was married to one Gangadhar Rao of Jhansi; the latter, 
who died childless within a few years of his marriage, had adopted a 
child Damodar before his death. The British, however, refused to 
recognise the adopted son, and in 1854, Lord Dalhousie annexed Jhansi 
against the pleadings of the Rani. She was even driven out of her 
husband’s fort and made to live on the pittance of a pension (£6.000 per 
year) from the British after deducting her husband’s debt. Again, when 
she asked for a lac of rupees (out of the six lakhs deposited with them) 
for her adopted son’s thread ceremony, the British refused to oblige her. 
Seeing the Rani thus disappointed, a few sepoys went to her place with 
loaded rifles and tried to prevail upon her to give them supplies and 
also to join their ranks. The Rani refused to join them, and even asked 
for the British help. Finding no helpful response from the British the 
charming, graceful, “ardent, daring, licentious” Rani joined the mutiny. 
Under such circumstances to speak of her as the “Indian Joan of Arc,” 
is to belittle that French woman. (For futher details, the reader may 
refer to Home Ministry’s Rebels of Destiny.) 

Another such person was Nana Dhondu Pant (commonly known 
as Nana Sahib), one of the three adopted sons ofBaji Rao, the Peshwa. 
After his defeat, Baji Rao was sent to Bithoor (near Kanpur) on a 
pension of eight lakhs of rupees. On Baji Rao’s death, the British dis- 
continued the pension. Nana Sahib took his case to London where it 
was rejected. He was also not allowed the use of his father’s seal. So 
this “great dispossessed” joined the mutiny, like the Rani of Jhansi, for 
personal reasons and not for any nationalist cause. Nehru is also of 
same opinion; he writes that “Those who had joined the Revolt were 
as a rule the disinherited and those deprived of their power and 
privileges by the British authority, or hose who feared that some such 
fate was in stores for them.” ( The Discovery of India, 282.) 

To say that no Sikh fought the British during the Mutiny is also 
not correct. After the Sikh Wars, the Bengal Army regiments were 
“leavened” with a considerable number of Sikhs. And “When the 
trouble came,” writes Macmunn, “the Sikhs in the Bengal regiments, 
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either infected with sympathy for the men of their corps or too isolated 
and distributed throughout the companies to dare assert their own 
feelings, joined the mutiny in the first instance, while their compatriots 
flocked to the British standards." ( The Armies in India, 85.) According 
to Salah-ud-din, the first man to be hanged in the Panjab for sedition 
was a Sikh civilian of Ropar. (The Panjab Past and Present, April 
1974, p. 179.) Cave-firowne gives this man’s name as Mohar Singh. 
(Op, cit., i, 225.) Maharani Jindan, a widow of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
fomented strife “among the Panjabi troops quartered in Oudh and 
the Sikhs in the Punjab itself.” (Memories of the Mutiny, Col. Francis 
Cornwallis Claude, i, 31.) 

Masson writting about the Sikhs in the Company’s service before 
the Mutiny says that “though most of them had proved reliable, it was 
not true of all. But he believed that hostility to the Purbias and the 
change of loot would be strong attractions and that some Sikhs would 
see that their hope of a big part in a new India would lie in a military 
alliance with the British. He took this calculated risk and was proved 
right.” ( The Matter of Honour, 291.) I do not think this could be the 
reason. The Sikhs obeyed their masters and took toll of the hated 
Poorbias. “The so called peace in the Punjab during 1857-58,” writes 
Ahluwalia, “was secured by ruthless suppression rather than any sense 
of deep seated love and loyalty in the minds of the Punjabis for the 
British. It is a recorded fact that during the dangerous phase of the 
rebellion Indian Civilians in high positions suspected of even, minor 
halsdeamanour, were hanged by the dozens. Scores of Punjabi deserters 
From the various regiments were chased and shot dead and hundreds 
placed behind the prison bars. Bairagees, Sadhus and followers of the 
defahs of Bhais Bir Singh and Maharaj Singh were made a special 
target of this policy. The latter’s name was of such a great dread to 
the British, that his successor Maharaj Singh the junior was arrested while 
giving religious sermons to his disciples in a villages 16 miles away from 
Amritsar. Bedi Bikram singh who was allowed to live peacefully at 
Amritsar after his surrender to the British in 1849 was prohibited to go 
out for the next months for his daily horse ride. The British nick-named 
him as ‘the sacerdotal high priest of infanticide .notoriety/ Bhai 
Maharaj Singh, 94-95.) “So complete was, the state of confinement 
and surveillance considered necessary for the safety of this “wily fanatic,” 
that during these troublous times even the privilige, hitherto enjoyed, 
of riding a little pony, was withdrawn. He was daily required to pay 
a visit of courtesy, i.e., personally to report himself to the chief civilian 
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Of the station, F. Cooper, esq.; and on the occasion of one of these 
visits the apthor was presented to him. (Cave Browne, 233-234, fn.) 

Why then single out the Sikhs and aportion the blame to theip alone 
when they formed only 2% of the country’s population ? Why did the 
millions of Hindu and Muslims lag behind in their patriotic zeal. Why 
did the Indian Christians remain staunch allies of the British ? The 
large per centage of the beauroerats, landlords, factory owners, bankers, 
capitalists, who had been the pillars of the British Raji» India was 
made up of the Hindus followed distantly by Muslims. And after the 
mutiny the British relegated the Muslim arid bestowed the benefits to 
Hindus; this also speaks for itself. 

As for the Sikhs and their patriotism, they, ever since the loss of 
their independence, have always been in the forefront in the fight for 
the country’s liberation. Bhai Maharaj Singh was the first to raise 
the standard of rebellion against the British. He was arrested and bani- 
shed from the Panjab and sent to Singapore where he died in jail on 5th 
July, 1856. Then came the Kuka movement, commencing a few months 
before the outbreak of the mutiny. “The movement,” writes Mr. 
Warburton, who had been in close contact with the movement since 1872, 
“from the beginning was manifestly directed against the existing govern- 
ment in the recorded opinions of the most competent authorities of that 
time, involved a serious menace to the peace of the individual districts.” 
(Bhai Maharaj Singh, 96.) A large number of the Kukas were arrested 
and their properties confiscated; 'many were blown off by guns. Their 
leader. Baba Ram Singh, was exiled to Burma where he also, like Bhai 
Maharaj Singh, died in jail. 

The Akali movement, Babbar Akalis and the Ghadar movement 
all are a proof of the Sikh patriotism and their fight against the British 
imperialism. During these movements numerous Sikhs courted arrest, 
- their properties were confiscated, many were hanged and many more 
were awarded other punishments of various type. The Sikh sacrifices 
for the liberation of the motherland have proportionately been much 
more than those of the two major communities combined. During the 
fight for freedom, out of those Indians sent to gallows, 95% were Sikhs, 
of those sentenced to imprisonment 98% more Sikhs, out of the 2646 
Indians deported for life, 2146 were Sikhs. Acknowledging the fact, 
Mian Sir FazI-i-Hussain in a paper composed in February 1936, on 
the Panjab Politics, wrote : “Then in nationalist anti-British activities 
the contribution of Sikhs has been very great.” (PPP, April 1971.) 

Indian Army was the main prop of the British Empire, and when 
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this prop remained no more (as was proved by the Indian National 
Army), the British decided to quite India. In the I.N.A. also the Sikhs 
Were represented proportionately in far greater numbers as compared 
to the other Indian communities who really benefitted when the country 
became independent. _ ■ . 

It is strange that all the Sikh activities, their sacrifices in life and 
property in the cause of India’s independence are conveniently ignored, 
and on the other hand, they are blamed for not joining the 1857 Mutiny 
handivrork of a portion of one of the three Presidency Armies, whereas 
the most to blame for this failure are the two major communities, espe- 
cially the majority community. 



Graphic Collection of Sikh Interest 
in India Office Library and Records, London 

Compiled by 

Kan war jit Singh Kang* 


The huge graphic collection of India Office Library and Records, 
London, constituting of paintings, drawings, lithographs, maps, letters, 
etc., not only throw light on British life and achievement in India but 
illuminate almost every branch of Indian studies, more particularly 
British-Indian historical studies and also archaeology and antiquities, 
anthropology and ethnology, Indian sculpture, painting and architecture. 
The collection valuably supplements the printed books, manuscripts and 
other resources of research pertaining to the 18th and 19th century India. 

A small part of this collection is of Sikh interest which forms a 
valuable graphic record of the 19th century Sikh royalty and aristocracy, 
Sikh edifices, Anglo-Sikh Wars and several other themes of Sikh affilia- 
tion. A list of this collection is compiled here with the hope that 
students and scholars of Sikh studies wiH take notice of it and make 
judicious use to supplement their research work. 

In compiling the list the following pattern is adopted: 

A. Name of the artist/executer of drawing/painting in block letters and 
a brief on him. 

B. A brief on the source of drawing/painting and manuscript No., if 
any, of the library, added in brackets. 

C. Caption of drawing/painting preceded by page (p.) or folio (f.) 
No., if from a bound or integrated MS. or sketch-book. Inscribed 
text invariably given in italics. Nature of medium and measure- 
ments of loose drawings/paintings, if not recorded under head B, is 
mentioned here. 

D. Comments, if any. 

Section I (Drawings/Paintings by Britishers) 

A. BELLASIS, JOHN BROWNR1GG. Served with Bombay army. 
In 1848-49 he took part in the siege of Multan, chiefly guarding 
the battery. 

♦Lecturer, Govt. College for Women, Patiala. 
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B. 414 drawings and scraps, and 9 prints (142 pages), inscribed in 
ink or pencil with titles and notes. Pencil, pen-and-ink, and water- 
colour. Varying sizes in volume 14$ by 13$ inches. 

C. p. 130 Attack on Multan, 27 December, 1848, 60 rifles. 
p 131 Sketch of Sap Head, Multan. 

p. 132 North Gate Breach, Multan. 

p. 133 Delhi Gate, Multan. An officer of the rifle Brigade or 
60th Rifles in foreground, 
p. 135 The Fort, Multan, 1849. 
p. 136 Cease firing, Multan, 22nd Jan., 1849. 
p. 137 Town Breach, Multan, 
p. 138 Sketch of Citadel, Multan, 
p. 139 Plan of Multan, 
p. 140a. Sikh Guns, Multan. 

b. Gate Bhawul Huq (Hak), Fort Multan. 

On back : Pietra dura work from Mulraj’s palace. 

Border of room destroyed by explosion, Mooltan. 

c. Explosion at Multan. 

p. 141b. Military uniforms. Costumes at Mooltan. 
p. 142a. Artillery at Multan. MoondeeAwa. 

b. Portrait of Mulraj. 

c. View of Multan. Officers of Rifle Brigade in foregrounds. 

D. The fort Multan, 1849, on p. 135 is reproduced in Archer, Mildred, 
British Drawings in the India Office Library, Vol. I (London, 1969), 
plate No. 20. 

A. CARTER, GEORGE. Sergeant Major in Bengal Army. Served in 
Anglo-Sikh Wars. 

B. Scrap-book containing miscellaneous engravings, photographs and 
ten drawings. Pencil, pen-and-ink arid water-colour; size of volume, 
15$ by 10$ inches. (MSS. Eur. E. 262.) 

C. f.27 Plan. Position of the British Army at the Commencement 

of the Battle of Chillianwallah 13 Jany., 1849. 
f.31 Plan. Position of the British Army at the Commence- 
ment of the Battle of Goojrat, 21st Feby., 1849 . 
f.l29a. An Akali (or Immortal Sikh),G.C. (George Carter) 

From Illd. Lon. News (Illustrated London News), 
b. Sikh Gooroo (Reading the Gurunth) from Illd. Lon. 

News, G.C. 

A. EDEN, FRANCES. Fanny Eden, accompanied her sister Emily 
Eden and brother, George (Lord Auckland), to India while he was 
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Governor-General from 1836 to 1842. Like her sister, Emily, she 
was a keen amateur artist. 

B. 37 drawings (57 folios) made during a visit to Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh in November and December 1838. Pen-and-ink, wash and 
water-colour; .size of volume 7 by inches. (MSS. Eur. C. 130. 
4/1-57 fF.) 

C. f.3 Palace of Raja of Nalagarh, 11 November, 1838. 

f.5 A Sikh youth with sword, shield and matchlock, 13 November, 
1838. 

f.6 A Sikh Fort, 13 November, 1838 A'' 

f.9 Turbans, sketched at a Durbar, 17 November, 1838. 

f. 1 5 Two Sikhs, 24 November, 1838. 

LI 6 Sikh with White horse, 28 November, 1838. 
f . 1 9 Sketches of the Sikhs made at the great durbar near the 
Sutlej river, 29 November, 1838. 

f.21 Umbrella bearer and an attendant, of Ranjit Singh, 2 Decem- 
ber, 1838. 

f.23 Portrait, head and shoulders of Ranjit Singh, 4 December, 
1838. 

f.25 Three followers of Sher Singh, 4 December, 1838. 
f.28 Two of Ranjit Singh's Irregular Horsemen, Buru, 10 Decem- 
ber, 1838. 

f.33 Two Akalis, Amritsar, 14 December, 1838. 
f .34 Attendants with fruit and vegetables sent by Ranjit Singh, 

Amritsar, 15 December, 1838. 

f.35 Portrait of Pratap Singh (son of Sher Singh), Amritsar, 
16 December, 1838. 

f.41 Portrait of Sher Singh, Lahore, 22 December, 1838. 
f. 51 The Kohinoor, and other jewels. Inscribed with notes, 
28 December, 1838. 

A. HARCOURT, ALFRED FREDERICK POLLOCK. Served in India 
from 1855 to 1889. Joined the 4th Sikh Infantry in 1862. After- 
wards worked as a civil officer in Punjab. 

B. 136 drawings chiefly of landscapes in the Punjab and Punjab States, 
1862-1888. Many signed and inscribed by the artist with titles and 
dates. 

C. I. A group of five Sikh officers of the 4th Sikh Infantry, c. 1862. 

Inscribed on front in water-colour : Sikh Native Officers 4th 
Sikh Infantry. Water-colour; 5$ by 9 inches. 

II. A Sikh priest reading the Granth, Sharakpur (Punjab), 
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26 February, 1879. Inscribed on front in pencil : Reading the 
Grunth, Shurckpore, 26 Feb., 79; on back in ink: A Sikh 
Priest reading the Grunth , the Sikh Holy Book near Amritsar. 
Alfred Harcourt. Pencil; 7 by 10J inches. 

111. Fort of Dharm Singh, near Lahore (Punjab), 8 December 
1879. Inscribed on front in water-colour : A.F.P. Harcourt. 
Kila Dhurm Sing , 6 Dec., 79; on back in pencil : Kila 
Dhurm Sing, Lahore District. Water-colour; 9£ by 18j 
inches. 

A. LAWRENCE, SIR HENRY MONTGOMERY. Agent to Governor- 
General, Resident at Lahore, 1847; President of Board of Adminis- 
tration of Punjab, 1849-1853. 

B. A torn sketch-book containing portrait-sketches, head and shoulders, 
made as aide-memoire to the manuscript. Notes on Sikh Officers 
after 2nd Sikh War, c. 1849. Inscribed with names in pencil; also 
with notes on colour of skin, hair, clothes, etc. Pencil; size of 
pages 15 by 9£ mches. (MSS. Eur. f. 85, 58.) 

C. f. 14 Kahn Sing Mian , Colonel. 
f. 16 Pur tab Sing Benewala. 

f. 18 Chutter Singh Sirdar Uttareewala. 

f. 19 Shere Singh Attareewala. 

f. 20 Outar Singh Attareewala. 

f. 21 Sultan Mahmood. 

f. 24 Soorut Singh Majeetia. 

f. 25 Lai Singh Morarea. 

f: 26 Kokh Singh Rasa. 

f. 27 Urjun Singh Runguln ? 

f. 29 Kishien Kor — son of Hakim Rai. 

f. 30 Bagh Singh, Mian. 

f. 31 Bhoop Singh, Mian. 

f. 32 Bahadoor Singh Dasoowala. 

f. 33 Mull Singh, Colonel. 

f. 34 Asar Singh Adi. 

f. 35 Bhuj Singh, Comr. Bhoop Singwala Regt. 
f. 36 Pultee Singh, Khanu Chuk, Jummoo. 
f. 37 Bichutri Singh, son of Rai Kesuree Singh. 
f 38 Bhaee Bikrum Singh. 

A- OLDFIELD, HENRY AMBROSE. He was in Indian Medical 
Service. During the second Anglo-Sikh war he temporarily joined 
the 13th Irregular Cavalry. From December 1849 to March 1850 
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he served at Ambala and Wazirabad. 

B. 77 drawings of landscape and architecture. Many inscribed by the 
artist or his relatives with titles and notes. 

C. I Tomb of Ranjit Singh, Lahore, January 1849. Inscribed on 

front in pencil: Runjeet Singh's Tomb. Lahore. H.A Oldfield. 
Jany., 1849. Pencil; 9 by 14J inches. 

A. PEARSE, GEORGE GODFREY. He was in Royal Horse (late 
Madras) Artillery. Political service N.W.F.P. and Punjab 1849-1855. 

B. Journal kept during the siege of Multan and during Pearse’s service 
in the N.W. Frontier, 1848 and 1849, with miscellaneous drawings 
by various hands. (MSS. Eur. B. 115.) 

C. f.3 Sketch of the Bengal Breach, Fort of Mooltan, January 1849. 

N. E. Angle. Citadel Breach. Connell fecit. Scinde Camel 
Corps. Also notes. Pencil; 74 by 1 1| inches. ^ 

f.5 Plan of Multan. Inscribed on front in ink :. Sketch of. -the 
Siege operations in the vicinity of Mooltan; on back in pencil : 
Plan of the Siege Works. Siege of Mooltan, September 1848. 
Pen-and-ink; 144 by 234 inches. 

A. ROBINSON, GEORGE TRACEY, Indian Army. Served with 33 
Punjabis 1886-1904. 

B. Drawings made by G.T. Robinson in 1891-1898. Inscribed with 
titles in ink. Pen-and-ink and water-colour; size of volume; 134 by 
8| inches. (MSS. Eur. E. 250.) 

C. p. 3 Sikh Native Officer. Full dress order, 1894. 
p. 17 Sikh Sepoy. Marching order, 1898. 

A. RYBOT, NORMAN VICTOR LACEY. Served in the Indian Army 
1896-1920 chiefly in the Punjab and N.W.F.P. 

B. Drawings made by Rybot during his first years in the Punjab and 
on the North-West Frontier between 1896 and 1903. 

C. I Main gate of Fort Gobindgarh, near Amritsar, November 

1897. Water-colour; 5 by 6J inches. 

II East view of fort Gobindgarh, near Amritsar. 14 November, 
1897. Wash; 5f by 13 inches. 

III Portrait of Drill Naik, Warriam Singh, 28th Punjab Infantry, 
made at Wana (N.W.F.P.), July 1900. Crayon; 9f by 6f 
inches. 

IV Portrait of Subedar Wazir Singh, Pensioner of the 28th 
Punjab Infantry, Delhi, January 1903. With a note on his 
career under Ranjit Singh and the British. Pen-and-ink and 
wash; 9J by 6 inches. \ 
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V Portrait of Lance Naik Ladha Singh, 28th Punjab Infantry, 
Delhi, September 1903. Pen-and-ink, Ilf by 1\ inches. 

A. Shaw Collection. Drawings from a collection of the Shaw family. 
The artist may be either Lieutenant Charles Shaw, posted at Lahore 
in 1850, or Ensign W.F. Shaw, posted at Amritsar in 1851, both of 
the Bengal Army. 

B. Drawing 

C. I Fort Govindgarh, Amritsar, 1854. A group of red-coated 

soldiers in foreground. Inscribed on back in ink: Fort 

Govindghur, Umritsar, Punjab, 1854. Pen-and-ink and water- 
colour; 7 by 1 0| inches. 

A. YULE, SIR HENRY. Served in India with Bengal Engineers. 
Took part in the Anglo-Sikh Wars. 

B. Drawings. 

C. I. Fort Safidon. 4 March, 1 843. Inscribed on front in pencil: 

Fort at Suffeedun March 4, 1843. Pencil; 9 by \2\ inches. 

II. British troops crossing the Sutlej by a bridge of boats during 
the first Anglo-Sikh War, February 1846. Inscribed on front 
in water-colour : Bridge on the Sutlej, Feby. 1846. Pen-and- 
ink and wash; 7 by 10 inches. 

III. British troops crossing the Sutlej in boats. 10 February, 1846. 
Inscribed on front in water-colour: Passage of the Sutlej, 
Feby. 10, 1846. Pen-and-ink and wash; 7 by 10 inches. 

IV. The battlefield, Mudki; camel and gun-carriage in fore- 
ground. March 1846- Inscribed on front in water-colour: 
March 1846, Moodkee. Scene of the battle of 18th Deer., 
1845. Pen-and-ink and wash; 7 by 10 inches. 

V. Camp at Hela (Punjab) during second Anglo-Sikh War, 20 
December, 1848. Inscribed on front in ink : Camp at Hela, 
December 20th, 1848. Pen-and-ink; 7 by 10 inches. 

VI. Portrait of Bhup Singh, a Sikh Granthi, and Sham Singh, a 
Sikh Pujari. Inscribed on front in pencil : Sham Singh, 
Poojaree. Bhoop Singh, Grunthi. Pencil; 1 l'J by 9 inches. 

VII. Portrait of Mohan Singh, Akali. Inscribed on front in pen- 
cil : Mohun Singh Akhalee. Pencil and water-colour; Ilf by 
9 inches. 

D. British troops crossing the Sutlej by a bridge of boats during the 
first Anglo-Sikh War (Serial No. 11) is reproduced in Archer, 
Mildred, British Drawings in the India Office Library, Vol. 1 
(London, 1969), plateNo. 21. 
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Section II (Drawings/Paintings by Indians) 

A. ANONYMOUS. By an Indian artist, probably at Amritsar, 1838-39. 

B. 50 drawings bound into a volume. The majority inscribed with 
titles in Persian characters and in English. Pencil and water- 
colour, some drawings unfinished; size of volume : 10£ by 8-*- inches. 

C. 4 A poor Akali mounted on horseback. Inscribed in Persian 

characters : Nihartg-i-muflis (Poor Crocodile); in English : 
Nahung or Akhalee. (Add. Or. 1350.) 

5 A prosperous Akali mounted on horseback. Inscribed in 
Persian characters : Nihang (Crocodile); in English: A Nahung 
or Akhalee. (Add. Or. 1351.) 

7 Panjabi priest, holding a manuscript, seated with a woman : 
Inscribed in Persian characters ; Pandit-i- Punjab; in English ; 
A priest of the Punjab. Lady at Confessional. (Add. Or. 1355.) 

30 Two Jat farmers of the Punjab. Inscribed in Persian 
characters ; Zamidar-i-Punjab qaum-i-Jat; in English : Jat 
Peasants of the Panjaub. (Add. Or. 1376.) 

35 Sikh sentry. Inscribed in Persian characters : Santri-i-Khal- 
sah. (Add. Or. 1381.) 

36 Cavalryman mounted on a white horse and carrying a lance 
with pennant. Inscribed in Persian characters ; Sawar-i-Sher 
rajiman (Trooper of the lion regiment); in English : General 
Allard’s Cavalry , Panjaub, 1838. (Add. Or. 1382.) 

39 Body-guard of Ranjit Singh, two horsemen on richly capari- 
soned mounts. Inscribed in Persian characters : Sawaran-i- 
Khass; in English : Lahore Life Guards, 1838. (Add. Or. 1385.) 

40 Portrait of Jamadar Khushal Singh. Inscribed in Persian 
characters : Jam'dar Kkwushhal Singh; in English : Jamadar 
Kooshal Singh (Runjeet Sigh's Man Friday). (Add. Or. 1386.) 

41 Portrait of Suchet Singh. Inscribed in Persian characters : 
Rajah Suchet Singh;in English : Rajah Soocheit Singh. (Add. 
Or. 1387.) 

42 Portrait of Nau Nihal Singh seated feeding a pet bulbul; 
an attendant stands behind him. Inscribed in Persian charac- 
ters : Kunwar Nau Nihal Singh; in English ; Konwur or 
Prince Nao Nihal Singh killed at the Gateway during a Suttee. 
(Add. Or. 1388.) 

43 Kharak Singh seated with Chet Singh standing before him. 
Inscribed in Persian characters : Maharajah Kharak Singh, 
Chait Singh; in English : Maha Raja Kurruk Singh son and 
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D. 


A. 

B. 


C. 


successor of Runjeet Singh. Poisoned. Cheit Singh his atten- 
dant murdered in the presence of his Master. (Add. Or. 1389.) 

44 Ranjit Singh seated with Dhian Singh standing before him. 
Inscribed in Persian characters : Rajah Dhiyan Singh. Maha- 
raja Ranjit Singh; in English : Maharaja Runjit; his Rajpoot 
Minister Rajah Dhian Singh murdered (Add. Or. 1390.) 
Body-guard of Ranjit Singh (serial No. 39) is reproduced in Archer, 
Mildred, Company Drawings in India Office Library (London, 1872), 
plate No. 71. 

ANONYMOUS. By a Punjab artist, Lahore, c. 1860. 

55 drawings bound into a volume. All drawings are inscribed in 
English by an Indian. On the last page is the following inscription 
in Roman characters in the same hand ; Is ketab men sab Punjab ki 
chis hai Raja log, naqsha, sab kam karne wala, tin kori panna hai, 
ekso bis taswir hai, sab sahib log walait dikhlane ko lejate hain, yih 
kitab Lahore men banti hai, qalim ka kam hai. Water-colour; size 
of volume : 9~ by 7£ inches. 

1. Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Maharaja Kharak Singh. Inscribed : 
Maha Raja Ranjit Sing King, Lahore, Maharaja Kharak 
Sing Ranjit Sing son Lahore. (Add. Or. 1397.) 

2. Maharaja Sher Singh. Maharaja Nau Nihal Singh. Inscribed: 
Maha Raja Sher Sing Ranjit Sing son Lahore. Maha Raja 
Nunehal Sing Khirk Sing son Lahore. (Add. Or. 1398.) 

3. Rani Jindan, Maharaja Dalip Singh. Inscribed: Rani Jinda 
Dalip Sing Mother Lahore. Maha Raja Dalip Sing Ranjit 
Sing son Lahore. (Add. Or. 1399.) 

4. Hira Singh. Dhian Singh. Inscribed : Maha Raja Hira Sing 
Raja Thehan Sing son Lahore. Maha Raja Thean Sing Raja 
Ranjit Sing’s Vazir Lahohre. (Add. Or. 1400.) 

5. Suchet Singh. Maharaja Golab Singh. Inscribed : Raja Suchet 
Sing the brother of Maha Raja Golab Sing Lahore. Maha 
Raja Golab Sing King Kashmir. (Add. Or. 1401.) 

7. Sham Singh Atariwala. Cbattar Singh Atariwala. Inscribed : 
Sham Sing belongs Atari. Chatar Sing belongs Atari. (Add. 
Or. 1403.) 

8. Mulraj. Sher Singh Atariwala, Inscribed : Divan Mul Raj, 
King Multan. Sher Sing belongs Atari. (Add. Or. 1404.) 

9. Tej Singh. Dina Nath. Inscribed : Raja Teja Sing Lahore. 
Raja Dina Nath Daftari of Maharaja. (Add. Or. 1405.) 

12. The Golden Temple, Amritsar. Inscribed : Amritsar Guru 
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Temple. (Add. Or. 1408.) 

17. Mausoleum of Ranjit Singh. Kharak Singh and Nau Nihal 
Singh, Lahore. Inscribed : Ranjit Sing’s Grave. (Add. Or. 
1413.) 

46. Akali with his wife. Inscribed : Phola Sing Sikh log guru. 

) She is his wife. (Add. Or. 1442.) 

A. ANONYMOUS. By a Punjab artist, at Lahore, c. I860. 

B. 60 drawings into a volume. All drawings, except one, are inscribed 
with titles in Persian characters. Water-colour; size of volume 9f by 
8 inches. 

C. 1. Maharaja Ranjit Singh seated on a chair with his feet on a 

stool. Inscribed : Maharaja Ranjit Singh. (Add. Or. 1452.) 

2. Maharaja Dalip Singh seated on a rug with a small dog 
beside him. Inscribed : Maharaja Dalip Singh. (Add. Or. 

1453. ) 

3. Maharaja Sher Singh seated on a rug holding a sword over 
his shoulder. Inscribed : Maharajah Sher Singh. (Add. Or. 

1454. ) 

4. Rani Jindan seated on a rug. Inscribed : Rani Jindan. (Add. 
Or. 1455.) 

5. Dhian Singh seated on a rug. Inscribed : Rajah Dhiyan 
Singh. (Add. Or. 1456.) 

6. Dina Nath seated on a rug holding a rosary. Inscribed : 
Rajah Dina Nath. (Add. Or. 1457.) 

7. Maharaja Kharak Singh seated on a rug holding a rosary 
Inscribed : Maharajah Kharak Singh. (Add. Or. 1458.) 

8. Suchet Singh seated on a rug holding a jewel and a sword. 
Inscribed : Rajah Suchet Singh. ( Add. Or. 1459.) 

17. Fort of Gobindgarb, Dear Amritsar. Inscribed: Qilah-i- 
Gobindgarh. (Add. Or. 1468.) 

19. The Golden Temple, Amritsar. Inscribed : Darbar Sahib 
Amritsar. (Add. Or. 1470.) 

20. Mausoleums of Ranjit Singh, Kharak Singh and Nau Nihal 
Singh, Lahore. Inscribed : Samadh Maharajah Ranjit Singh. 
(Add. Or. 1471.) 

35. Akali with his wife and child. Inscribed : Akali. (Add. Or. 
1486.) 

A. ANONYMOUS. By an Amritsar artist, c. 1860. 

B. Painting water-colour: I0J by 16£ inch. 
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C. 1. The Golden Temple, Amitsar. inscribed in Persian characters : 
Naqshah-i-sri darbar sahib jiv waqiah-i-shahr-i- Amritsar- jiv 
parastish-gah-i-Sikhan; on back in English : Sent to exh- 
bition of 1862. Bengal invoice No. 5133. No. 1659; and on a 
table : No. 51. View of. the Holy Sikh Temple {Durbar 
Saheb) at Umritsur. Drawn at Umritsur under the direction 
of Lalla Chumba Mull. (Add. Or. 486.) 

A. ANONYMOUS. By a Lahore or Amritsar artist, c. 1850-1860. 

B. Ivory miniatures of Sikh heroes (head and shoulders) mounted in 
a folding leather velvet-lined frame. Oval, water-colour on ivory; 
various sizes. 

C. 1. Suchet Singh. 1 f by 1“ inches. (Add. Or. 2640.) 

2. Dina Nath- If by 1 f inches. (Add. Or. 2641.) 

4. Maharaja Sher Singh in armour. 2f by 2 inches. 

(Add. Or. 2643.) 

5. Nur-ud-din, 2 by If inches. (Add. Or. 2644.) 

6. Maharaja Ranjit Singh. If by If inches. (Add. Or. 2645.) 

7. Mulraj. 2 by If inches. (Add. Or 2646.) 

A. ANONYMOUS. By a Lahore or Amritsar artist, c. 1860-1970. 

B. Ivory miniatures set in a gold-painted mount. Inscribed in English 
on 2 by If inches. 

C. 1. Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Inscribed : Runjeet Singh. (Add. Or. 

2648.) 

2. Rani Jindan. Inscribed Ran’ee. (Add. Or. 2649.) 

3. Maharaja Gulab Singh. Inscribed. Goleb Sing. (Add. Or. 
2650.) 

4. Mulraj Inscribed: Molraj. (Add. Or. 2651.) 

5. Tej Singh. Inscribed Tej Sing. (Add. Or. 2652.) 

6. Dina Nath. Inscribed : Dena Nath. (Add. Or. 2653.) 

7. Chattar Singh Atariwala. Inscribed : Chattar Sing. (Add. Or. 
2654.) 

' 8. Sher Singh Atariwala. Inscribed : Sher Sing. (Add. Or. 2655.) 

A. ANONYMOUS. By a Lahore or Amritsar artist, c. 1860-1870. 

B. Ivory miniatures of Sikh heroes (head and shoulders) framed with a 
wooden mount. Water-colour on ivory, If by 1 f inches except 
No. 5 which is If by If inches. 

C. 1. Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Inscribed : Ranjit Singh. (Add. Or. 

3080.) 

2. Maharaja Kharak Singh. Inscribed : Kharak Singh. (Add. 
Or. 3081.) 
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3. Maharaja Nau Nihal Singh. Inscribed : Naunihal Singh. 
(Add. Or. 3082.) 

4. Maharaja Sher Singh. Inscribed : Sher Singh. (Add Or. 

3083. ) 

5. Maharaja Dalip Singh. Inscribed : Dalip Singh. (Add. Or. 

3084. ) 

6. Rani Jindan. Inscribed as above. (Add. Or. 3085.) 

7. Maharaja Guiab Singh. Inscribed : Gulab Singh. (Add. Or. 
3086.) 

8. Dhian Singh. Inscribed : Dhyan Singh. (Add. Or. 3087.) 

9. Suchet Singh. Inscribed as above. (Add. Or. 3088.) 

11. Dina Nath. Inscribed as above. (Add. Or, 3090.) 

12. Mulraj. Inscribed as above. (Add. Or. 3091.) 

13. Cbattar Singh Atariwala. Inscribed as above. (Add. Or. 3092.) 

14. Sham Singh Atariwala. Inscribed as above. (Add. Or. 3093.) 

15. Sher Singh Atariwala. Inscribed as above. (Add. Or. 3094.) 

16. Phula Singh Akali. Inscribed as above. (Add. Or 3095.) 

17. Lai Singh. Inscribed as above. (Add. Or. 3096.) 

18. Nur-ud-din. Inscribed : Fakir Nuruddin. (Add. Or. 3097.) 

19. Tej Singh. Inscribed as above. (Add. Or. 3098.) 

A. ANONYMOUS. By a Lahore or Amritsar artist, c. 1860-1870. 

B. Ivory miniatures of Sikh heroes (head and shoulders) framed with 
a wooden mount. Inscribed in English with names. Water-colour 
on ivory; 2\ by If inches; (2) and (9) 2 by I£ inches. 

C. 1. Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Inscribed: Ranjit Singh, Maharaja 

of Lahore. (Add. Or. 3059.) 

2. Maharaja Kharak Singh. Inscribed: Kharak Singh, Maha- 
raja of Lahore. (Add. Or. 3060.) 

3. Maharaja Nau Nihal Singh. Inscribed: Naunihal Singh , 
Maharaja of Lahore. (Add- Or. 3061.) 

4 Maharaja Sher Singh. Inscribed : Sher Singh, Maharaja of 
Lahore. (Add. Or. 3062.) 

5. Maharaja Dalip Singh. Inscribed: Dalip Singh, Maharaja of 
Lahore. (Add. Or. 3063.) 

6. Rani Jindan. Inscribed: Rani Jindan, Mother of Dalip 
Singh. (Add. Or. 3064.) 

9. Tej Singh. Inscribed: Raja Tej Singh, Commander-in-Chief 
1845-46. (Add. Or. 3067.) 

10. Dina Nath. Inscribed: Raja Dina Nath, Diwan of Lahore. 
Add. Or. 3068.) 
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A. ANONYMOUS. By a Lahore or Amritsar artist, c. 1860-70. 

B. Ivory miniatures of Sikh heroes framed with a wooden mount. 
Inscribed with names in English. Water-colour on ivory; 2\ by If 
inches; (10) 2 by H inches. 

1. Maharaja Gulab Singh. Inscribed : Gulab Singh, Maharaja 
of Kashmir. (Add. Or. 3069.) 

2. Dhian Singh. Inscribed: Raja Dhyan Singh. Brother of 
Gulab Singh. (Add. Or. 3070.) 

3. Suchet Singh. Inscribed: Raja Sachet Singh. Brother of 
Gulab Singh. (Add. Or. 3071 ) 

4. Maharaja Ranbir Singh. Inscribed: Ranbir Singh. 

Maharaja of Kashmir. (Add. Or. 3072.) 

6. Phula Singh Akali. Inscribed as above. (Add. Or. 3074.) 

7. Sher Singh Atariwala. Inscribed as above. (Add. Or. 3075.) 

8. Chattar Singh Atariwala. Inscribed as above. (Add. Or. 
3076.) 

9. Sham Singh Atariwala. Inscribed as above. (Add. Or. 3077.) 

10. Mulraj. Inscribed: Mulraj, Governor of Multan. (Add. Or. 

3078.). 

Section III (Lithographs and coloured prints) 

1. Evening ride of Maharaja Sher Singh at Amritsar, March 1842. 
Drawn at Sir George Clerk’s camp, March 1842, by the Russian 
Prince Alexis Solykoff who visited the Sikh Court about the middle 
of the 19th century. 

A lithograph, coloured and gilded. 

Note : A copy of this lithographic print is on display in 
Historical Museum, Punjab State Archives, Patiala. 

2. The Battle of Chillianwala. 

Lithographed from a drawing by Captain C.B.Young of Bengal 
Engineers. 

3. The Battle of Ferozshah (Second day), 22nd December, 1S45. 

Engraved by J. Harris, from a sketch by Major G.F. White, 
31st Regiment. 

Note : A copy of this lithographic print is on display in 
Historical Museum, Panjab State Archives, Patiala. 

4. Maharaja Ranjit Singh, aged 58. 

A coloured print, drawn by G.T. V(igne), “from an original 
painting now in England, and taken during the visit of H.E. 
General Sir Henry Fane, G.C.B., Commander-in-Chief of the 
King’s and Honble Company’s Army in India, to Lahore, for 
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the purpose of attending the marriage of Nau Nehal Singh, the 
Maharaja’s grandson, at Ataree in the Punjab on the 18th 
March 1837.” 

Note : G.T. Vigne is the celebrated author of A Personal 
Narrative of a Visit to Ghazni, Cabul and Afghanistan and of a 
Residence at the Court of Dost Mohammed with notices of 
Ranjit Singh, Khiva and Russian expedition (London, 1840) 
and Travels in Kashmir, Ladak, lskardo, the Countries adjoin- 
ing the mountain course of the Indus and the Himalayas, North 
of the Punjab, with maps and other illustrations (London, 

. 1844). 

5. The Siege of Multan, 1849. 

Engraved by J. Harris, from a painting by Henry Martens. 

6. The Thirty-first Regiment at Sabraon, 10th February, 1846. 

Engraved by J. Harris, from a painting by Henry Martens. 

Note : A copy of this lithographic print is on display in 
Historical Museum, Panjab State Archives, Patiala. 

7. The Thirty-first Regiment advancing to the charge at Mudki. 

18th December, 1845. 

Engraved by J. Harris, from a painting by Henry Martens, 
based on a sketch by an officer of the Regiment. 

Note : same as for serial No. 6 above. 

8. The Charge of the Sixteenth Lancers at Aliwal, 28th January, 1846. 

Engraved by J. Harris, from a painting by Henry Martens. 
Note: Same as for serial No. 6 above. 

9. The Charge of the Third Light Dragoons at Ferozshah, 21st 

December, 1845. Engraved by J. Harris, from a painting by 
Henry Martens. 

10. The Night Bivouac at Ferozshah, 21st December, 1845. 

Engraved by J. Harris, from a painting by Henry Martens, 
based on a sketch by Major G.F. White, 31st Regiment. 

Note : Same as for Serial No. 6 above. 

11. The Battle of Gujrat. 

Lithographed from a sketch by Lieutenant W.S. Simmons, of 
the 29th Regiment. 

12. The Reception of the Sikh Guns at Calcutta. 

Engraved by F.C. and C.G. Lewis, from a painting by William 
Tayler, B.C.S. 

Note : This ceremony took place on 3rd March, 1847. The 
original painting was purchased by Lord Curzon for the 
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Victoria Memorial Collection at Calcutta. An account of the 
circumstances in which the original painting was painted is 
found in Tayler, William, Thirty Eight Years in India (London, 
1881), Vol. I, pp. 429-433. The original painting is still in 
the possession of Victoria Memorial, Hall, Calcutta, accession 
No. 1654. 

Section IV (Miscellaneous items) 

1. A letter from Louis Philippe to Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 27th Oct- 

, ober, 1835, with the envelope of gold and silver thread in which it 

was sent 

Note: Louis Philippe (1773-1850) was the eldest Son of the 
Bourbon, Philip, Duke of Orleans. When the French Revolu- 
tion began he followed his father in renouncing his titles and 
joining the revolutionary army. In 1794, he fled from the 
country. In 1815 he returned to France and in 1839 on the 
deposition of Charles X, was chosen king. He abdicated his 
kingship in 1848. 

2. A manuscript copy of the Dasam Padshah Ka Granth, a Collection 
of the writings of the last Guru of the Sikhs, copied and presented 
in 1859, with stool, cover, etc., complete. 
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A Survey of Panjabi Language and Literature* 

Dr. Wareed Qureshi 
I 

Like ail other Indo-Aryan languages the literary documents of the 
Panjabi language too do not provide us with sufficient materials to 
reconstruct its history from the first days. Its origin and subsequent 
growth is not clearly traceable from the scanty information now avail- 
able. It has very often been claimed by the compilers of literary 
histories of the language that ‘Panjabi’ is the oldest existing language of 
the sub-continent and the mother of all the other languages of the area. 
It is true that the spoken idiom of Panjabi is older than its literary form, 
but it is linguistically incorrect to assign any mother-child relationship 
between the earlier and the later languages. “No language is produced 
from another earlier language. It is one original language within its 
march assumes different forms due to peculiar preservations, common 
innovations and such other features .” 1 The issue becomes all the more 
complicated when we find that the existing literary record as well as the 
name of the language do not go beyond the seventeenth century of the 
Christian era. The history of the language from the Muslim occupation 
of the Panjab down to the seventeenth century and also the phase when 
the spoken dialect gradually rose to the position of a literary language 
caonot be stated with precision. From the invasion of Mahmud of 
Ghazna up to the seventeenth century the deyelopmenf of different pra- 
krits in the sub-continent went on but their actual course and the rela- 
tionship between the language and another cannot be determined on 
account of lack of recorded material. Mas‘us-i-Sa‘d-i-Saiman’s Hindwi 
dewan is lost. Rahman’s Suneh Rasak and other stray materials met 
with do not enable us to form a clear picture of the situation. This 
confusion has been made more confounded by the linguistic controversy 
waged between Hindi and Urdu on the one hand and between Panjabi, 
Hindi and Urdu on the other. The tussle started at the close of the 
nineteenth century and ended with the emergence of Pakistan as an inde- 
pendent Muslim state. The supporters of the cause of Hindi distorted 

* Journal of the Pakistan Historical Society, vol. XV, part II, April 1967, 
pp. 101-129. 

1. An Introduction to ike Comparative Philolosy of Indo-Aryan Languages (R.V. 
Jahagirdar), Poona, 1932, p.3. 
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facts, fabricated documents and pre-dated the authors and books to 
prove that Hindi was the mother of all other regional languages and also 
that of Urdu. This patriotic zeal is manifested in the writings of Panjabi 
scholars. The following extracts relating to the origin of the Panjabi 
language reveal the attitude of these scholars. Budh Singh (d. 16 
October, 1931 A.D.) in his Prem Kahani says:* 

UHfet y* fife* § s) 9, U3 §n § tn uss© Bd 

walw d wfs 3* ufus §h si dsl al r 1 ? sfe U3» suT i 
dost srsl § "yure?? fua'dT >n»*re as fed ds) 3 ’ m d# tier d rit dHt 
uR'ut i ira ya^ brsIb hs tphtb i wfetw sb* el 3f3dte fdt rd i 
fus* el dst ubito d atel i fen e ?5 ue fetid' fess 3* Fradet 

UtFgr feg gj f>T3E5 RB33I I RRfe? HBI tl Bfe3» 3 #3* feB USl t §H 

3* fui ire RRfes feafel 3* infers hsT d yfe3 d 4 w/sdn § ©h d 4 

Otpal t uttoI en § fe3 we fes s# 4 us d§ hs 1 srel elBTft, ast 

cj?rat, Bet Rare, adt uisre, da^aide i 33 fear el dsl e 1 wra foil 
§ drew i ire h>£ ya^l sifee 1 fmsel sot* i d fast £ h Bate d 4 1 
This same argument has been pushed a little further by Dr. Mohan Singh 
Dewana in his ‘ Panjabi Adab di Mukhtasar Tarlkh' The relevant ex- 
tract is given below : 2 3 4 

©h twS (3?Y net farfet) fee Orrs fde € Brows e* 3»eydBt 

t tf.Ul. fee 31333 § >H?t3 3 3TU3 BH* e 1 33 nt I fe3» feS'fBW f 33 

w?Y urro afoS w ©d* feB dsf tps B^st yfe3 % da fewer 
writw § uhhs aes fee d wife y'fa3 d nuurda feBeshtf 

(tribes) e* 713 d 4 WU f3Ri Hi t ©dt W/33H 3 UHrel WI33H •Htfe’ffet 
r 1 sat 4 net fee e» da sw, nfet ub?> 1 ue»e! d i fea fee ©b 4 y^fea 
aae § arama Btfta nl § fui 4 waa) 3*331 d 4 eel see bb© aid § ag 
apt fee el eei 1 © see § as age § wb*b e see ©d aafeaed i 
ue tnal aafee © see wieda Has d 4 el an feais 3 nee* uefet e+ 
>nryfeg wdtw as aret i 

This author more clearly expressed his views about the language in 
his “A History of the Panjabi Literature. ” 4 

“In view of the four clearly discernible strands in the web of Panjabi 
literature, the epithet Panjabi is in this work employed as a generic term. 


2. Prem Kahani (Budh Singh), n.d. Lahore Book Shop. Lahore, p. 52. 

3. Panjabi Adab di Mukhtasar Tarikh (Dr Mohan Singh), pp. 3-4. 

4. Loc. cit., pp. 5-6. 
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excluding Kashmiri and Dogri and covering : 

(a) Sahaskriti or the language appropriate for a Gatha of Old Hindwi. 
This is the literary dialect of a good portion of Chand and a few 
Shabds and Shaloks and Gathas of Gorakh Nath, Ramanand, Gopi 
Chand, Guru Nanak, Guru Arjan Dev and Guru Gobind Singh... 

(b) Hindwi (or Hindi or Bhaka), the written languages common 
to whole North India during the seven or eight centuries of post 
Gupta Bhagti Revival. .. 

(c) Landhi, the spoken as well as the written language of West 
Panjab, which is the parent of Urdu and which with Hindwi shares so 
much Kashmiri, Sindhi, Gujrati, Marathi and Dakhni. It includes 
Pathohari, Dhanayi, Multani, Derajati, Bahawalpuri, Punchli and 

1 Shahpuri dialects. 

(d) Lahori, pure Panjabi, Jatki and Central Panjabi. The last 
through its modified form Ambalavi or Vernacular Hindustani or 
Merathi is allied to Braji in certain points. Nanak and Arjan 
Dev’s work in the Adi Granth samples all the four languages 
detailed above. 

All these opinions find their echo in the writings of subsequent 
scholars, e.g., Kushrah (‘Panjabi Sha'iran da Tadhkirah’, I960, ed.), 
‘Abdul Ghafoor Panjabi Zaban da Adab tay Tarikh’ ed. 1956. 
Muhammad Sarwar [(‘Panjabi Adab,’ ed n.d.)] and Shamim Chaudhari 
(Panjabi Adab-o-Tarikh) (n.d.). They have tried to push back the origin 
of the Panjabi language to those stages of the old Hindi or Hindwi 
languages which have no direct bearing on the present-day Panjabi 
literature. This has led Panjabi scholars to include the poetic composi- 
tions of Burhan-ud-Din Janam as Panjabi verses (c/. Dewana, p 121). 
Such Deccani poets have been included to fill in the gaps of unproduct- 
ive periods of the history of Panjabi Literature. 5 6 In some cases pre- 
dating of poets has been done; of this Mubil’s names is a good example. 

The main argument of these writers rests on the authenticity of the 
text of the Adi Granth, the scripture of the Khalisa. The Granth was 
compiled by the fifth Guru Arjan Dev. The period of its compilation 
has variously been given, the dates ranging between the years 1648 and 
1661 samvat. The present text includes the poetical compositions of 
the following Gurus : 

1. Guru Nanak (d. 1538 A.D./1596 S.).« 

5. Ch. Abdul Ghafoor, Kushta and Shameem Chaudhari have also struck on the 
same harp and have included Deccani poets as Panjabi writers. 

6. History of the Panjab (Latif), p. 246, 1538, A.D. 
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2. Guru An gad (d. 1552 A.D ./ 1 609 S.).’ 

3. Guru Amar Das (d. 1574). 8 

4. Guru Ram Das (d. 1581/1638 S.). 9 

5. Guru Arjan Dev (1606/1664 S.). 10 

6. Guru Tegh Bahadur (died 5th Magh 1732 Samvat/1675 A.D.). 

7. In some Mss- a verse is also attributed to Guru Gobind Singh, 
the tenth Guru who died in Samvat 1764/1708 A.D. 

In addition to the metrical compositions of the Gurus the scripture 
contains the poetic utterances of the following Bhagats: 

1. Kabir (Benaras) d. 1448 A.D. 

2. Nam Dev (Pundarpur) d. 1375 A.D. 

3. Rai Das (Benaras) d. 1478 A.D. 4. Dhanna 5. Jay Dew 

6. Permanand 7. Beni 8. Bhikhan 9. Pipa 10. Sur Das 

(b. 1529 A.D.) 11. Tirlochan 12. Rama Nand (Benaras) b. 1299 A.D. 

13. Sadhna 14. Sen 15. Farid 11 

16. In some MSS. verses have also been attributed to Mira Bai. 

The verses composed by Bhats (minstrels) are also met with in the 
text of the Adi Granth. The following 17 Bhats have been included: 
1. Bhikha 2. Kal 3. Kalh Sahar 4. Nal 
5. Jalhan (1586-1644 A.D.) 6. Das 7. Sal 8. Jal 

9. Bhala 10. Haribans 11. Jalap 12. Bil 
13. Kirti 14. Gobind 15. Das 16. Sawang 13 17. Mathura 
A careful study of the Granth shows that this book is “a conglo- 
meration of Indian dialects somewhat distorted by its redactors. About 
Jaya Deva’s Bengali hymns appearing in the Granth, Dr S.K. Chatterji 
remarks that their garb has been so much changed that they have 
hardly left any trace of their Bengali origin. The chief among the 
dialects represented in the Granth is Braj Bhasa. Only a small portion 
of the work can claim to be called Panjabi as based on the spoken 
language. A good example of this is Japji, the opening verses of the 
Granth.” 13 

Examples can further be multiplied from other sources as well. 
Gyani Gyan Singh admits that Guru Arjan Dev made alterations in 


7. Ibid., p. 250, d. 1552, A.D. 

8. Ibid., p. 253, d. 14 May, 1574, A.D. 

9. Ibid., 1586, A.D. 

10. Ibid., p. 254, d. 1604, A.D. 

11. Guru Granth Sahib aw Islam (Abul-Aman Amritsari), pp. 75-82. 

12. Ibid., p. 268. ' 

13. A Phonology of Panjabi and a Phonetic Reader (Banarsi Das Jain), pp. 2-3. 
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the text of the writings of the Bhagats. 14 Abul Aman Amritsari (‘Abbad 
Ullah Giani) admits that the verses contained in the Granth bear dear 
traces of Panjabization. This happened because the verses reached the 
Guru through the Kabir Panthis in a distorted manner. 15 The verses 
of the Gurus, too, are not free from linguistic changes as these were 
collected from sources of doubtful authenticity. The oldest verses in 
the Granth are said to be those attributed to Shaikh Farid Ganj Shakar. 
These verses, too, cannot be expected to have reached the compiler in 
an original form. Their authorship has also been challenged by no less 
a person than Bhai Kahan Singh Nabha. In his “Encyclopaedia of Sikh 
Religion” he says that the verses attributed of Shaikh Farid actually 
belong to a later date and seem to have been composed by one of his 
descendants Ibrahim (Braham), Farid the Second, 16 who was a contem- 
porary of Guru Nanak. Thus we can safely assert that the genuine 
Panjabi text contained in the Granth does not go beyond the age of 
Guru Arjan himself. The verses belonging to other masters have 
undergone so many changes that these are not very helpful for a reliable 
linguistic study of the pre-Arjan period. It would be safe to conclude 
that the origin of the present-day Panjabi literature does not go beyond 
the invasion of Babur (1526 A.D.). 

II 

The use of the word Panjabi denoting the language of the area, is 
also of a later date. Sunder Das (b. 1566 A.D.) is said to be the first 
writer who calls it by this name. He is followed by Hafiz Barkhurdar 
[Miftah-ul-Fiqh (10S0 A. H. / 1669-1670 A.D.)] : 1? 3333 3V33- 

Hifew fen feg §a Hfpfey 333 Otrsft.wy g?rer fit i-pfes i Sur 
Das of Kalanaur (1657 A.D. Qissah-i-Nal Daman ) says: 18 ST T F UtFSft fig 
<5 tPfe, 333 iretf 33s HTFfe 1 

Maulawi Kamal-ud-Din in his Intikhab-ul-Kutab (1701 A.D.) also 
calls it Panjabi 19 These examples show that this language during the 
prime of the Mughul regime was generally called Panjabi. Guru Arjan 
Dev ( 1581-1606 A.D.) the fifth Guru had compiled the sacred book but 


14. Guru Granth Sahib aur Islam, p. 26. 

15. Guru Granth Sahib aur Islam p. 82. 

16. Ibid. , p. 98. See also Panjabi Adabi Tadhkirian Te Tanqidi Nazar (Ahmad 
Husain Quraishi), ed. 1962, pp. 54-55. 

17. Panjabi Sha'iran da Tadhkibah (Maula Bakhsh Kushtah), p. 8, and also Teen 
s Hindustani Zubanen (Dr. K.S. Bedi), p. 106. 

18. Ibid., p. 106. 19. Ibid. ' 
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the script of the scriptures is attributed to the Second Guru Angad (born 
1504 A.D./1561 Smvat — died in 1552 A.D.). 20 The Gurmukhi script v 
said to have been invented by this Guru, who wanted to preserve tfct 
saying of his master, Nanak. Among the moneyed classes of the Hindus 
of the Panjab the Landa script was already in vogue. The Guru is said 
to have modified it to suit his purpose. Thus goes the legend of the 
origin of the script. There is no data available either to support or 
contradict this statement. The word Gurmukhi (i.e., the utterances of 
the Guru) would suggest that the script was.invented for the preserva- 
tion of the gospel. As such, it may have originated as late as the days 
of Guru Arjan Dev himself. From tbe seventeenth century onwards 
the Panjabi language is being written in both Gurmukhi and Arabic 
characters. Panjabi being the sacred language for the Sikhs, they have 
preferred employing the Gurmukhi script and the Sanskritised Panjabi 
idiom. During the Later Mugbul period the Sikhs made themselves a 
‘militant society* and embarked on the work of consolidating their 
possession. Under the efficient rule of Maharaja Ranjeet Singh (1799- 
1839 A.D.) the Khalisa state in the Panjab came to stay. This same 
period saw the rise to power of the powerful Sikh Feudal Aristocracy 
whose prominent members originally belonged to the Mahja area. 
Persian was the court language but court patronage was freely offered to 
the writers of the Panjabi Language. Sanskritised Panjabi idiom and 
the Gurmukhi script thus came into prominence. This greatly strength- 
ened the position of this language. The British captured the Panjab in 
1849 A.D. and the area became a part of British Empire. Missionary 
activities at Ludhiana, 21 Taran Taran 22 and elsewhere, further promoted 
the cause of Sanskritised Panjabi and the Gurmukhi script. 

This standardised literary complexion of the language developed 
with a quicker pace in the beginning of the twenteeth century when the 
Sikh community entered on their onward march on the path of intellec- 
tual and political awakening. The Persianised complexion, though in 
the past a countable factor in the development of the Panjabi Language, 
met a set-back. The agricultural life of the Panjab greatly changed. 
On account of economic reasons the rural population (especially Hindus 
and Sikhs) started migrating to cities. This shifting of population led 
to changes in the social structure. The city life was already undergoing an 


20. Fann-i-Tahrir Ki Tarikh (Muhammad Ishaq), Lucknow, 1962, p. 335. 

21. For details see Panjabi Sha*iran Da Tarihkirah, p. 11. 

22. Panjabi Zeban da Adab tey Tarikh. 
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intellectual renaissance. Muslim political awakening had already started 
under the leadership of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan. His educational endeav- 
ours found suitable counterpart in the Panjab. Thus the English language 
dominated the educational life of the people. On social and political 
levels Urdu was also gaining ground. Religious awakening among the 
Hindus of the Panjab led to Brahmo Samaj, Arya Samaj and other 
allied movements which quickened the influence of Sanskrit and stren- 
gthened the study of the Hindi language. The controversy between 
Urdu and Hindi had its repercussions in this area as well. City life in 
the Panjab was dominated by Urdu. Hindi was revived in some reli- 
gious sections of the Hindus. The Sikhs became the torch bearers of 
the Panjabi language. Thus Persianised Panjabi or Muslim Panjabi, as 
we can call it now, received a serious setback and was mostly confined 
to the villages. It ceased to develop as a literary language, whereas 
Sanskrstised Panjabi (or Sikhi Panjabi, as it is aptly called) gained ground 
as a literary media. There are now two distinct kinds of the Panjabi 
language and literature, the one, Muslim Panjabi with a dominant 
Muslim complexion, written in Arabic characters and depicting mostly 
the rural life of Western Punjab, and the other the Sikhi Panjabi, with 
Gurmukhi characters and depicting the urban life of the Panjab on one 
hand and the village life of the Eastern Panjab (Majha area) on the 
others On the literary side Sikhi Panjabi has developed a lot whereas 
Muslim Panjabi has not been able to achieve a standardised literary 
complexion so far. In the later twenties and early thirties Muslim 
Panjabi received some encouragement at the hands of the then powerful 
Unionist leaders who, for their own political ends, sided with the rural 
population of the Panjab. The achievement was very meagre. In 1925 
A.D. Panjabi was introduced in the Panjab University at the levels of 
Proficiency, High Proficiency and the Honours Courses. 23 Then in 1934 
A.D. two different sets of examinations for the two varities of Panjabi 
language (Muslim Panjabi and Sikhi Panjabi) were introduced. 24 As fate 
would have it, the Unionist party failed to withstand the historical forces 
which culminated in the creation of Pakistan and this sealed the fate of 
the Panjabi language and literature for some time to come. 

Ill 

The main contribution to Panjabi literature in the past has been 
made by poets. Prose literature is small in quantity. The reason for 


23. Panjabi Sha'iran da Tadhkirah, p. 11. 

24. See also A Phonology of Panjabi, p. 4 f.n. 
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this is probably to be sought in the fact that at a time when ‘Panjabi’ 
rose from the position of a dialect to that of language, the intelligetnsia 
in the sub-continent was under the spell of the Persian language and 
literature. The first to employ local languages for the purposes of mass 
contact were the saints and Sufis of the Bhagti cult. Poetry had a wider 
appeal for the masses. Hence a rich crop of metrical compositions. The 
earliest prose writings that have come down to us are the Janam Sakhis 
(biographies) of the Gurus and Saints 25 and the Goshts (conversations) 
of Gurus, Pirs and Faqirs. 26 Prose pieces of Chhaju, Baba Nanak, 
Pralad’s translation of the Upnashuds, quoted by Dr. Mohan Singh 
Dewana in his Panjabi Adab di Mukhtasar Tarikh, iT are evidently 
specimens of Hindwi (Urdu) prose. It would be interesting to note that 
in the Panjab the two languages (Urdu and Panjabi) seem to flourish 
side by side. Gosht of Baba Lai and Prince Dara Shukoh, recording 
the questions by the prince in Hindwi and their answers by Baba Sahib 
in Panjabi, and another gosht between Narankar and Baba Nanak can 
be taken to represent the Panjabi prose of the age of Nanak. These 
specimens of prose are followed by other goshts (conservations), Perchas 
and Tikas (commentaries and interpretations of the Adi Granth). All these 
represent Sikhi Panjabi as distinct from Muslim Panjabi. The first prose 
composition of a Muslim writer of some merit belongs to the later 
Mughul period. Hafiz Barkhurdar wrote his ‘ Bhull Namaz' about the 
year 1176 A.H./l 762-1 763 A.D. which is followed by a long train of 
‘Masa’il’ books, such, as Pakki Roti, Mithi Roti, Missi Roii and the like. 
Hafiz Barkhurdar followed the techniques of gosht literature and compi- 
led his work in question-answer form. It has been written in an easy 
and lucid style. ' - 

During the period of British occupation of the Panjab, Muslim 
interest for Panjabi was on the wane. Muslim socio-educational revival 
and political awakening throughout the sub-continent assumed an ‘all- 
continental’ shape. Hence the development of Urdu as a national 
language for this area as well. For the Sikhs, ‘Panjabi’ was the sacred 
language of the Guru Granth. The political and social awakening of 
this community resulted in a deep interest in the Sikhi Panjabi. New 
literary forms were borrowed from the West. Novel, Drama, Short 
story, Literary criticism. Essay and other literary forms were attempted 


25. Panjabi Adab Ki Mukhtasar Tarikh, p. 295. 

26. Ibid. 

27. Panjabi Adab di Mukhtasar Tarikh , pp. 120-138. 
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with great success. Several translations from Western literature were 
also made. Within short compass of a hundred years of British rule in 
the Panjab, Panjabi prose literature made a remarkable progress in the 
hands of Sikh savents. 


* 


IV 

The history of Panjabi literature in the main is the history of 
Panjabi poetry. 

The development of Panjabi poetry up to the present day can be 
divided into five distinct periods : 

1. 1526-1657 A.D./932-1068 A.H. 

2. 1657-1707 A.D./1C68-1118 A.H. 

3. 1707-1799 A D./1118-1214-15 A.H. 

4. 1799-1849 A.D./1214-15-1266 A.H. 

5. 1849-1947 A.D./l 266-1 366 A.H. 

First Phase (1526-1657) 

After the Muslim occupation'of the Panjab by Mahmud of Ghazna 
(998-1030 A.D.), the cultural life of this area under-went a radical 
change. Sufis from Muslim countries poured into this land with mission- 
ary zeal and converted many inhabitants to Islam. Shaikh Isma’il 
(1005 A.D./396 A H., 1056-57/448 A.H.), Shaikh ‘Ali Hujwiri (Data 
Ganj Bakhsh, alive in’,440 A.H.) in and around Lahore, Shaikh Bahaud- 
Din Zikariyya (566-661 A.H.) in Multan, and Farid-ud-Din Ganj Shakar 
(584-664 A.H.) brought many persons to the fold of Islam during the 
Sultanate period of Indian history. 28 But it would not be out of piace 
to point out that the conversion was not on a very large scale. Nicolo de 
Conti, a foreign traveller, who visited Indo-Pakistan during this period, 
tells us that the ratio between Hindu and Muslim population was six to 
one. Muslim population lived mostly in cities whereas the Hindus 
inhabited villages and lived in complete isolation from their Muslim 
countrymen. It was during the Mongol invasions that fresh waves of 
immigrants from other Muslim countries stopped and paved the way for 
the so-called ‘Indianization of Muslim Culture’ in Indo-Pakistan area. 
Had there been no invasion of Babur, the Persian language would have 
been replaced by native Prakrits. The Mongol invasions brought the 
Muslim and Hindu population in close contact with each other and the 
result was a synthetic tendency which eventually brought about a vast 
transformation in religious matters. The exclusiveness of Hindu society 


28. Tr Ihkirah-e-Sufia-i-Pinij ab (I'jaz ul Haq Quddusi) Karachi, May 1962, relevant 
tions. 
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disappeared and the result was' a reaction against the caste system and 
the supremacy* of the Brahmans. The leaders of the Bhagti movement 
were almost all from low class Hindu society. Their attitude was the 
result of a reaction against the all-dominating position of the upper 
classes, and Brahmans undoubtedly formed a part of it It made a 
clear sweep of the dogma and the allied rituals and stressed the import- 
ance of direct communion with the Lord. Rama Nanda (1299-1411 
A.D.), Kabir (1398-1518 A.D.) and Nanak (1469-1538 A.D.) were the 
chief exponents of this movement. “The Panjab was on the high way 
along which Muslim arms and culture passed into India. In the fifteenth 
century the province had longer been under Muslim rule then any other. 
Its towns and villages were honey-combed with Muslim saints and 
faqirs. The ferment in the minds of men set up by them prepared the 
intellectual milieu in which a synthesis of ideas could take place.” 26 The 
philosophical concepts propounded by the leaders of the Bhagti move- 
ment were influenced by Islam on the one hand and Budhist ideas on the 
other. The result of this was— “Vaishnavism in theory, an amalgam of 
' the best in the Upanishads, in Budhism and in Yoga, in practice came 
to be the easy refuge of the depressed sections who instead of raising up 
themselves pulled down their religion to their own level and reduced it 
to animism, clyclie hagiolatory and a low Tantraism.” 30 Nanak and 
Farid the second have a synthesis to offer on the mystic level. The verses 
of both of them, though they seem to have reached us in a distorted 
manner in the Adi Granth, are a good example of the views of this cult. 
The chief value of the poetry lies in the fact that it throbs with emotioii 
and represents a mystic attitude altogether free from doctrinalism. 

The Adi Granth influenced later compositions in more ways than 
one. The melancholic strain which is very rare in Persian Mystics 
runs from one corner to the other of Panjabi literature. The Adi Granth 
was a poetical composition set to music according to different rags. 
Later Sufi poets also composed their Kafis for musicial presentations. 
Another factor, a peculiar feminine touch is also visible in Sufi poets 
which treats the creator as a husband and the ‘created’ as a wife or the 
Master, a king and the disciple. a Sweepress {main hart ChuhitriTeyri). 
Such erotic relationship with the Almighty is foreign to Islam but 
Panjabi Sufi poets usually indulge in it under the influence of the Bhagti 
poets. Fresh waves of immigrants started after the invasion of Babur 


29. Influence of Islam on Indian Culture (Tara Chand), p. 166. 

30. A History of Punjabi Literature (Mohan Singh), p. .29. 
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i n 1526 A.D., and Agra became the chief centre of cultural activity. This 
once again brought Persian language and literature to the fore front. 
The immigrants passed through the Panjab and left their impact on its 
soil. Panjabi poets, inspite of social changes, retained some of the old 
features of their poetry. Lajwanti Rama Krishna, in her excellent 
monograph ‘Panjabi Sufi Poets' has traced two important aspects of Sufi 
poets of the Panjab (a) “Having been evolved in the villages it lacks that 
point of extreme elaboration to which Sufi poets carried other languages, 
such as Persian and Urdu. Mysticism being more predominant than 
materialism in Panjabi Sufi poets temperaments, all complexity of 
expression, the artificial and ornate style, the jingle of words and 
bombastic language are missing from it. (b) The Panjabi Sufi poets in 
their compositions employed, except for a few technical terms and words 
concerning tassawwuf borrowed from Arabic and Persian, the voca- 
bulary and terms of local trade and cottage industries.” 81 

The major factor that dominated the movement was the Bhagti 
cult. After Babur’s invasion (1526 A.D.) it was still a powerful element. 
It dominated the village life of the Panjab and Muslim Sufi poets were 
still under its spell. They preferred to express their emotional life in 
Bhagti terminology. The main characteristic of the poetry of this period 
was that it was specially composed to be set to music. Shah Husain’s 
Kafis and Pilu’s Mirza Sahiban, though belonging to different categories, 
the one rich in music and thought and the other concerned with every 
day life— have musical quality as a common trait. As time rolled on, 
the Bhagti element weakened and gave way to Persian vocabulary and 
idiom. Thus, the currents of lndo-Iranian culture with an ‘overwhelm- 
ing stress on Central Asian details’ made their way. 

The following are among the notable poets of this period : ^ 

1. Damodar 2. Tbe unknown author of 

3. Pilu the Yusuf Zulaikhan 

4. Shah Husain 5. Hakeem Derwesh 

6. ‘Abdul 7. Suthra Shah 

8. Hafiz Mo’iz-ud-Din 9. Dawlat Ali 

Of these, Damodar, Pilu and Madhu Lai Husain are regarded to 
be tbe best poets Of the period. Damodar was a Hindu, native of Jhang. 
He is said to be a Contemporary of Akbar. 32 His speciality lies in the 

31. Panjabi Sufi Poets, Introduction, p. XXII, XXVI. 

32. For the details of the controversy see Prem Kahani, pp. 96-93. A History of 
Punjabi Literature, pp. 42, 48. Panjabi Sha'iran da Tadhkirah, pp. 47-52. Panjabi 
Adab di Mukhtasar Tarikh, p . 42. Panjabi Zuban da Adab tey Tarikh, pp. 579-80. 
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fact that he is the first to versify the romance of Hir and Ranjha. The 
story as related by him contains 991 stanzas. Its only manuscript 
written in Arabic characters, was discovered in the personal library of 
the Late Sir Shihab-ud-Din. The book was later on printed in Gur- 
mukhi characters. The story, as narrated by Damodar, ends in' a comedy. 
Hir and Ranjha succeed in th?ir love and they migrate to Arabia and 
settle down there. Later on Muqbil and Warith Shah made a departure 
from the story as told by Damodar. Pilo is the author of the romantic 
story of Mirza Sahiban. He was a Muslim Jat of Tarantaran (District 
Amritsar) and lived during the period of Jahangir and Shah Jahan. 33 
Some two hundred and seventy eight lines of his version are preserved in 
the monumental work of Capt. R.C. Temple (Legends of the Panjab, 
vol. III). 34 These two romantic stories indicate that the poetic trend 
was slowly drifting from the mystic to the secular. Anyhow, the change 
was not very visible at this stage, because the general atmosphere was 
predominently mystic. The writings of such eminent poets as Shah 
Husain are a clear indication that the mystic attitude still prevailed. 

Shah Husain was born in 945 A.H./1538 A.D. in Lahore. 35 He died 
in 1008 A.H./1599A.D., leaving behind a small collection of Kafis of 
great poetic merit. His language is simple but ‘slightly over-laid with 
Persian and Arabic words.’ The thought contained is surprisingly very 
close to the followers of the Bhagti cult. The relationship between the 
disciple and the teacher is that of a wife and a husband. The following 
lines are an example 

5 US S'O Wifi ofa »fryt g3 g bffe»P I 
3 T 3 UScfl s'HS-ctsW HFfotS ^ offer t tyfew | 

All these Kafis have been specially devised to be sung. The above 
mentioned verse is in the popular Raga, the Asawari. 

Second Phase (1657-1707 A.D.) 

The mystic trends that had become very popular during the days of 
Akbar, Jahangir and Shah Jahan saw a reaction now. For the past 
many years Akbar’s ideas about religion Lad been in the air. These 
took a new shape in the hands of DaraShukoh, who gave a new intellect- 
ual and spiritual basis to them. The result was an immediate reaction 


33. Panjabi Sha’iran da Tadhkira, p. 68. 

34. See also the reproduction of this portion of ‘Legends of the Panjab' by the 
Panjabi Adabi Academy, Lahore, ed., 1962. 

35. Kafian Shah Husain, ed. Ch. Afdal, Int., p. 4. 

36. Ibid . , p. 39. 
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in distant provinces. Several missionary activities in the realm started 
as early as the days of Akbar himself. Most of the conversions to 
Islam in the Panjab took place during the reign of Akbar. The mission- 
ary zeal of Shaikh Dau’d of Shergarh brought many infidels to the fold 
of Islam. This rapidly decreased the influence of the Bhagti movement. 
Sufism liberated itself from the shackels of Bhagti terminology, so did 
the poetry of the period. Thus Panjabi poetry came more in line with 
‘Central Asian’ poetry. Aurangzeb’s enthusiasm for religious beliefs and 
his keen interest in the education of the people brought changes in the 
outlook of the people of the Panjab. Great seats of learning like Lahore 
and Sialkot had already become popular during the days of Shah Jahan. 
Institutions multiplied in the course of subsequent years. Every mosque 
was in fact a seat of learning where Persian and Arabic were being 
taught and the converts received lessons in ‘Ulum-i-Ma’qul and Manqul. 
This activity changed the total complexion of Panjabi poelry. Aurang- 
zeb’s interest in religion and the missionary activities of the Sufis 
led to a regular trend in Panjabi poetry. Books on Fiqh and Masa’il 
were compiled and widely circulated among Muslim population. 

For the first time in history Muslims took up the cause of Panjabi 
language and made it a vehicle of religious ideas. As a necessary 
corollary to this, scholars compiled ‘Nisabs.’ A flood of books in 
immitation of Khaliq Bari was produqed both in Urdu and Panjabi. 
Wahid Bari (1032 A.H./ 1036 A.H.), Raziq Bari (1071 A H.) and Izad 
Bari (1 105 A. H.) were written one after the other during the reign of 
Aurangzeb. 37 The quest for learning also led to a cycle of religious' 
literature that dominated the subsequent history of the Panjab. 
‘Abdullah Lahori the author of Baran Anwa ,’ Derwish Muhammad, the 
compiler of Anwa'-i-Derwish Muhammad and Hafiz Berkhurdar, who 
has a long list of books to his credit, are some of the most important 
writers on religious matters. ‘Abdul Karim, another writer of the 
period, a native of Jhang Maghiana, wrote his booklet Najai-ul-Mo ’• 
minin in 1086 A H. He is also the author of another book entitled, 
Nijat-ul-Iman, but the book that earned for him a name in religious 
circles was his Nijat-ul-M o' minin Habib Ullah alias Faqir Darzi, of 
District Gujrat, compiled Fiqe-i-Asghar and Akhbar-ul-Akhirat (1104 


37. Panjab Men Urdu (Shairani), ed. I, pp. 54-55 and also Shairani’s introduction 
to Hafiz-ul-Lisan or Khaliq Bari of Dia-ud-Din Khusraw(103! A.H.) : ed. 1944, 
pp. 46-47. For further details see Shairani’s article in the Proceedings of 
ldara-i-Ma‘aril-i-lslamia (First Session, 1933), pp. 127-139. 
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A.H.), Kamal-ud-Din Bhunnun, ‘Abdur Rahman Minhas and Muha- 
mAad Sa'eed are also scholars of this period with religious works to 
their credit. 38 

The large-scale production of religious literature and the compila- 
tion of educational booklets shows a shift in the literary tendencies of 
the period. There is a departure from the oid mystic attitude to a 
more matter of fact and secular approach towards life. Hakeem Derwish 
of Kalaskey, district Gujranwala, manifested the same tendency when 
he versified a book on medicine under the title ‘Pran Stitch’ (1066 A.H.) 
in Urdu. He compiled another book in Persian under the title 
Miftah-nT-Marad and another work in Panjabi verse under the name of 
Dafi-ul-Marad. One Pir Muhammad the weaver (Kasibi), a native of 
Gujranwala district, composed the Jang Namah of Imam Husain in 
1092 A.H. This is the first among a long chain of Jang Namahs 
written during the next period. 

All these writings manifest a keen interest in the material world. 
The spiritual domain would have been left unnoticed had there been no 
poet of such a stature as Sultan Bahu. He was both a scholar and a 
Sufi. Sultan-ul-'Arifin Bahu was born in 1039 A.H. at Awan (District 
Jhang) and breathed his last in 1103 A.H. He is reported to have 
been the author of one hundred and forty books. Of these Majmu'ah- 
i-Abyat-i Sultan Bahu (a collection of 5 Syharfis) is regarded as the ~ 
best specimen of his mystic experiences. “The most striking thing about 
Bahu’s poetry is that every second Tukk ends in hu. Hu is regarded 
as a name of Aliah, and it is considered highly meritorious to repeat it 
as often as possible." 38 

Third Phase (1707-1709 A D.) 

With Aurangzeb’s death more things went under the earth than the 
mere body of the monarch. Peace and security were gone. Rulers of 
Mughul lineage came on the throne of Delhi one after the other only to 
be deposed by other powerful claimants to the throne. This greatly 
weakened the hold of the central government. Provincial governors went 
out of control. In the Panjab the situation was further aggravated by 
the invasions of two invaders, y.i z.. Nadir Shah (1150 A.H./1739 A-D.) 
and Ahmad Shah Abdali (1747-48-1770 A.D.). This shattered to pieces 
the economic and political structure of the province. Ahmad Shah 
Durrani’s attacks were terrible and frequent. In the course of quarter 

38, See Panjabi Adab Ki Tarikh, relevent portions. 

39. Panjabi Safi Poets, p. 31. 
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of a century, he made ten attacks, two of which threatened Delhi as 
well. The Panjab had to bear the brunt of all the ten attacks. It was 
a common saying in Lahore : 

trip ylgi jjtj ^ 

(Eat and be marry and spend all that you can, because whatsoever 
you save will be taken away by Ahmad Shah). 

It may look very strange that a period of such a political turmoil 
should also be a period of excellent literary activity. The best poets of 
the language belong to this period. The stress and strain of events do not 
seem to have affected the intellectual activities of the age. Muslim writers 
still dominate the scene. The Sikhs were struggling hard for carving out 
an empire for themselves. All their energies were directed towards this 
end. The Hindu moneyed class, for the most part, had shifted to safer 
places; Delhi and Agra were much safer than Lahore. Muslim population, 
that formed a bulk of the village population of the Panjab, had to face 
the on-slaughts of the foreign invaders on the one hand and of the Sikhs 
and Marhatha legions on the other. The only people put to test were the 
Muslims. Life was not very easy. Poets had to roam about from place to 
place in order to find peace and security. The roaming Derwishes, gipsy 
poets and wandering scholars are to be met with in every nook and 
corner of the province. Inspite of all this material dislocation, the poetic 
urge is still there to strengthen the fading hopes of a depressed society. 

The gloomy atmosphere of the age, with all its tragic scenes of loot 
and arson,, the social and cultural adjustments and re-adjustments the 
every day economic problems of village life, the spiritual requirements 
of a morally bankrupt society, the problems of emotional maladjust- 
ment,— all these are the subject matter of the poetry of this period. 

There are four distinct trends visible in literature during this period. 
The ethical note, a legacy of the past, still continues to hold good 
during these years, and several authors write books under this influence. 
The religious requirements of the period are fulfilled by such poets as, 
Hafiz Muhammad Akram (1121 A.H.) of Thatti, District Gujrat, 
‘Abdullah alias Barkhurdar (1139 A.D ), Haji Nur Muhammad (1140 
A.H.). ‘Alawal Khan, Muhammad Abid (alive in 1165 A H.), Muhammad 
Faqir (1178 A.H.), Ghulam Nabi (1187 A.H.), Hafiz Ramadan Wasil 
Gujrati (1196 A.H.), Sayyid Muhammad Makhzumani, Muhammad Yar 
(1196 A.H.) and Mian Nur Muhammad. 

The second aspect is manifested in a keen interest taken by the 
poets in the daily life of our villages. This served as a background for 
the native romantic tales of Hir Ranjha, Sassi Punhun, Mirza Sahiban, 
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etc. The poets feel pleasure in weaving out tales of love. These tales 
have a definite cultural setting and are inextricably knitted in our social 
life. The story of ‘Hir and Ranjha’ has been told by writers like Hafiz 
Barkhurdar, Muqbil (1160 A.H.), Warith Shah (1181 A.H.), Chiragh Din 
A'wan (1121 A H.), Guru Das (1707 A.D.), Ali Haider (d. 1191 A.H.), 
and Bahbal. Sassi Punnun has been versified by Warith Shah, Shah 
Muhammad (in Sy Harfi form) and Bahbal; Sohni Manhiwal by Warith 
Shah (probably Warith was not the author). Stories borrowed from 
Muslim cultural heritage have also been versified, for example the tale of 
Yusuf Zulaikha was told by Siddique Lali (1 133 A.H.). Thus we find a 
special stress on local tales during this period. These tales are rooted in 
the Panjabi village atmosphere, giving a vivid picture of the social cus- 
toms of the age. On occasions the poets, in the course of their narratives, 
indulging in a didactic note and some times even try to symbolize the 
story and suggest mystic interpretations thereof. Warith Shah, after 
relating the whole story of Hir and Ranjha gives an interesting mystic 
interpretation. Hir is the soul and Ranjha the body, and thus the whole 
incident assumes a new shape and meaning for the reader. 40 
dig §g § 3 T a asf g tto §g dig el 

us dig § us §g fsg» § sdew et 

spsI da gdte £ >hhh fewest Hsag sag sfhadew e) 
asa dig fesg'dls d U3 7 Fsu3 7 hV el gg g trfeho el 

sc a 

ae 1 H5 7 HH©g s^g fan d fag ste'g fegrfew el 
dig few >ng ujg gig 3 a 1 fsg* u?fe appfew el i 
Warith seems to have taken inspiration from the Hir Ranjha of 
Muqbil, his elder contemporary. But he is more vivid and artistic whereas 
Muqbil is sketchy and at times even crude and tiresome. Warith’s 
narrative has been the Bible of Panjabi literature. Poets have tried to imi- 
tate it in language and thought. There is a long list of Hir and Ranjhas 
compiled in imitation of Warith, but none of these poets shares the 
reputation and superb command on language as displayed by Warith 
Shah. He is decidedly the best poet of the language. His awareness 
of the age in which he lived, its moral and political setbacks, prove 
him to be a great poet. The cultural background of the Panjab has 
carefully been portrayed by him. A great poet as he was, he is not 
swayed by the decaying elements of his age. He has his own solution 
to offer, his own synthesis to bring forth. The result is a wonderful 


40. Hir, ed. Lakhanpai, Lahore, 1947, p. 192. 
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piece of art. Warith Shah's speciality lies in the fact that he depicts 
society with all the best it could offer and all the worst it contained. 
The idealist of the ‘central Asian culture’ is also visible. Warith gives 
us the ideal image of a saint in the person of the Jugi, an idealist lover 
in the garb of Ranjha, and the picture of an ideal villain in the person 
of Kaidu. The virtues and vices have been depicted in their perfect form 
but never with such exaggeration as lift the story above its realistic 
level. His careful handling of the material, his colourful imagery and 
acute insight into human behaviour, undoubtedly prove him to be a 
great artist of all times. 

The story of Hir and Ranjha has thrilled other poets in another way 
also. Several poets have tried to interpolate their own verses in between 
the lines of Warith, in order to show their skill at versification. This 
has done a great harm to the text of Warith. Aziz-ud-Din and Piran 
Ditta have intermixed their own verses, and so have done several other 
poets. This has fairly enlarged the bulk of the book and the present-day 
text of the Hir has swelled to triple the original size, on account of their 
interpolations., Fortunately there are two authentic texts available, one by 
Abdul Aziz and the other by Ch Muhammad Afdal alias Lakhanpal. 

Maulwi Saif ‘ Ali of Bahawalpur is an other poet of repute who is 
well known for his Saiful Namah or the story of-Saifal Muiuk. Born 
in 1129 A.H., he composed this romantic story in 1 195 A.H. and breathed 
his last in 1209 A.H 41 He is also the author of Qudsi Namah. Maulawi 
Sahib was a scholar of Persian and Arabic and his Sa-ful Namah is a 
very fine piece of poetry written in a forceful and elegant style. 

So far as the age of Warith is concerned, defeatist mentality is visible 
in some writers. The strain of events had compelled the poets to offer 
a pessimistic approach towards life. Some poets resolved their mental 
agony by renunciation of worldly pleasures. They took refugee in Khan- 
qahs and dived deep into mystic experience. The spiritual domain has 
a charm of its own, no doubt, but surely it is a poor substitute for 
actual life. The poets seem to have accepted it is as a shield against the 
torture of daily life and not as a genuine spiritual experience. There 
are only a few masters who out-grew this devastating and unhealthy 
situation and gave deep and revealing experience of mystic domain. Bullah 
Shah, ‘Ali Haider and Fard Faqir are the only noteworthy Sufi poets of 
the period. Bullah Shah is universally admitted to be the greatest of 


41. Mathnav/i Saiful Mulk, ed. Muhammad Bashir Khan Zami, Bahawalpur, ed. 
1964, p. 14. 
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all the Sufi poets of Punjabi language. No Panjabi poet enjoys a 
wider circulation than BullahShah. “As a poet Bullah Shah is different 
from the other sufi poets of the Panjab, and represents that strong and 
living pious nature of Panjabi character which is more reasonable than 
emotional or passionate.” 42 He was born in Pandoki, district Lahore, in 
probably 1680 A.D. and was alive as late as 1180 A.H. 43 His Kafis are 
remarkable for the depth of emotion and genuine spiritual response. 
Sometimes when he is not taken away by the mystic trance, he makes 
very interesting observations about his own age. The following is a 
typical example : 

S3 y?5 T 3S3 >tra T Ef W3 T 3T75 ufew UH T g 3 1 
f%3 330 H T fe>H T H'f W fHH C? T 3 

H315T 3f33 fw£ Ul3 f f3W 3'F 5fl§ 

H3 JH03’3 feus 3U cfl§ fes* K Hi 

3fa afu # fsaa T H'fow et afa fan § u*3 § 3 »fa»p et \ 

His contemporary Ali Haider belonged to Multan. He was born 
in 1101 A.H./1690 A.D. and died in 1199 A H./1785 A.D. He is the 
author of six Sy-Harfis. A version of the Hir is also attributed to him, 
but, as Mr. Ahmad Husain rightly thinks, it is by one Ghulam Qadir of 
Jalalpur. ‘Ali Haider was a scholar of Persian. He has manifested his 
abilities in decorative style. His ornate style is crystal clear and throbs 
with emotions. Fard Faqir is an other important poet. He is the author 
of Kasab Ncmah, Bara Massa, Dohras and Sy-Harfi. He is placed by all 
competent authors as inferior to the poets mentioned above. 

The fourth trend of the period is represented by Muqbil, Hamid 
Shah Abbasi, Azeem son of Muhammad Sa'eed and Maulwi Rukn- 
ud-Din. They fall back on the past glory and feel happy at narrating 
Muslim conquests in Arbia and elsewhere. Especially the eyents connect- 
ed with the tragedy of Karbala have been related with great enthusiasm. 
The chief victims of foreign invaders and of Maratha and Sikh aggres- 
sions were the Muslims. Their sense of defeat could only be neutral- 
ised by such narratives. This passive attitudes towards the present and 
a refuge in the past, has been balanced by poets like Najabat. Najabat 
was an eye witness of the invasion of Nadir Shah. He has immortaliz- 
ed the event in his excellent narrative 'Nadir di Pauri’ or 'Nadir di 
war.' It is a document of great historical importance and also a poem 


42. Panjabi Sufi Pods, p. 40. 

43. Tadhkeria Sufiya-i-Paijab (Quddusi) relevant portions. 
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of exceptional merit. The imagery in war scenes and the graphic des- 
cription of events remind one of the great Shah Nama of Firdawsi. 
Najabat is followed by Pir Muhammad who has described the combats 
between the Chatha Muslim Sardars of Rasul Nagar (district Gujranwala) 
•and the newly-rising power of Maha Singh, the father of Maharaja 
Ranjeet Singh. It relates events from 1764 to 1797 A.D. The work is 
much inferior to Pauri of Nadir Shah in poetic quality. 

Fourth Phase (1799-1849 A.D.) 

In 1770 A D. the situation in the Panjab changed. The Afghan 
and the Maratha inraids left the country into the hands of the 
newly rising power of the Sikhs. It took the Sikhs several years to 
consolidate their power. Ranjeet Singh is the first important Sikh 
ruler "of the Panjab who gave peace and tranquaiity to the areas 
that came under his direct control. From 1799 to 1839 A D. there was 
progress in different walks of life. The Maharaja being still under the 
influence of Nihangs and other fanatic sections of the Sikh population, 
the Muslim population, inspite of the Maharaja’s enlightened policy, 
suffered a lot during his regime. The position was all the more acute 
on the borders of the empire, where some free hand was given to 
the extremist sections of the Sikhs population. 44 As the writings 
of the followers of Sayyid Ahmad reveal, Muslim population on the 
whole was not very happy under the Maharajah. In literature too there 
seems to have taken ■ place a change. The Sikhs start dominating the 
field and Muslim interest in the language cools down. After the death 
of Ranjeet Singh in 1839 A.D. and the occupation of the Panjab by the 
British (1849 A D.), there ensues a dark period of Panjabi literature. 
The political unrest and social degredation bring the literary activity to 
a dead stop. Poetry during this period becomes mostly a school affair. 
The maulwis, who imparted religious education in the mosques, become 
the saviours of Panjabi literature. Several books of Fiqh and ‘MasaiT 
were written by them. But a School Master’s pen is too weak an 
instrument to carry on any work of outstanding literary merit. Shah 
Husain of Haripur Hazara compiled ‘ Tanbih-uI-Mushrikin ’ (1253 
A H ) and Bida'at, Hafiz Khan Muhammad, the Mufid-u-Ulama (1242 
A.H.). Ghulam Mohayy-ud-Din of Qasur (d. 1270 A.H.), Sayyid 
Ahmad Nazim of Shadiwal (district Gujrat) (d. 1302 A.H.), Hafiz 
Pasruri, the author of Futh-ul-Qulub (1280 A. H.), Bahar Shah, ‘Abdul 
Ghani, Khuda Bakhsh, Hatim ‘Ali Mustafa, Qadir Bakhsh of Wazirabad, 


44. See my article ‘A Document of the Sikh Period’ in J.P.U.H.S. Lahore, May 1963. 
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Ahmad Yar and Qadir Yar are the poets who have religious, and in 
some cases, even secular books to their credit. All these writings are 
of an inferior quality as compared with the productions of the previous 
age. Only the Sufis out-shined their fellow poets. 

The political atmosphere surcharged with emotional out-bursts is 
balanced by a more humane and universal approach. This period has 
some very fine Sufi poets. Hashim Shah and Khawaja Farid are great 
poets and deserve a special mention. 

Hashim Shah was born in 22 Rajab, 1148 A.H. in Madina (Arabia). 
His father (b. 1053 A.H.) was a scholar’ and earned his living through 
teaching. He migrated to India in 1152 AH. and settled at Jagdiu 
(district Amritsar), where he eventually breathed his last in 1167 A.H. 
Hashim Shah also took the profession of his father and made himself 
known in the area for his scholarly pursuits. He died in his native 
town in Ramadan 1259 A.H. and was burried at Tharpal (District 
Sialkot). 45 He is the author of several books in Persian, Hindi and 
Panjabi. Twenty nine books are still available in MS. form and at 
least 6 are met with in print. The most popular and creditable work is 
the ‘Sassi.’ This work has earned a name for the poet. 

Khwaja Farid is the last great mystic poet of the Panjab. His father 
Khwaja Khuda Bakhsh shifted from Kot Mithan, on account of the 
atrocities of the Sikhs 16 and too his abode at Chachran in the Bahawal- 
pur area. It was here that Khawaja Farid was born in 1261 A.H. He 
had a good education and command of both the Persian and Arabic 
languages. He succeeded his elder brother as a spiritual leader in 1288 
A.H. He belonged to the Chishtia order of the Sufis 17 and had a great 
liking for the Sanaa.’ He composed a big dewan consisting of Kafis in the 
Multani dialect. The pessimistic note running through these Kafis and 
their fine musical quality has given his verses a wide circulation. He can 
well be regarded as the last great poet of the Classical Panjabi School. 

The state of Bahawalpur ensured peace and security to the people, 
therefore, poetic genius of the Muslims flourished in this area with great 
vitality and ease. Khawaja Farid is followed by another great poet, 
Abdul Hakeem. Abdul Hakeem was resident of Bahawalpur and is 
well known for his Qissa Yusuf Zulaik ha (1218 A.H.). The books is 
notable for a deep Persian influence in vocabularly and diction. Panjabi 

45. Tadhkirah-i-Hashimiyya (‘Abu-al-Dia Qadirij, Lahore, n.d. pp. 12-35 and friso 

M.D. Sham’s article in the monthly ‘Doost,’ Lahore, August 1965. / 

46. Pareet Mohar, Multan, p. 12. 5 • ’ ’i;,| 

47. Khawaja Ghulam Farid (Mas’ud Hasan Shihab), Bahawalpur, 1963, p. 36. 
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poetry at this juncture entered on a new phase. From now onwards 
the Persian stamp in all books compiled by Muslims is distinctively 
visible. This influence became a powerful factor during the early 
British period at the hands of such famous poets as Maulwi Ghulam 
Rasul and Fadl Shah. 


Fifth Phase (1849-1847 A.D.) 

The British occupied the Panjab in 1849 A.D. This change 
guaranteed peace to the Muslims and they made some advancement in 
literature. But the breathing space was very short lived. In 1857 A.D. 
the War of Independence started. This brought about a change in 
British outlook. Except for a few Muslim families who sided with the 
British, the Muslims were ‘hounded out of employment and opportuni- 
ties.’ Their education was also neglected. So much so that when Sir 
Sayyid embarked on the work of educating the Muslims, the first to 
welcome this move were the Muslims of the Pan jab. This happened 
after 1 870 A.D. when the British attitude changed in favour of the 
Muslims. The years between 1850 and 1870 are those of humiliation 
and distrust. 

During this early period one factor greatly helped the Muslims to 
carry on their old type of schooling in the Panjab. The missionary 
work started by European missions led to a strong reaction among the 
Muslim masses and a wave of pamphleteering was started by religious- 
minded persons. On November 5th, 1834, Rev. John C. Lowrie, the 
first missionary of Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, 
reached Ludhiana and founded the Ludhiana Mission. The field of 
this mission included such stations as Rawalpindi, Lahore, Ferozepur, 
Jullundur, Hoshiarpur, Ludhiana, Ambala, Saharanpur and Deyrah. 
Several sub-stdtioflft were opened throughout the length and breadth 
of the Panjab. In 1836 A.D. a press was also installed at Ludhiana. 
In a short period of 48 years (i.e., upto the year 1884 A.D.), this 
press was able to publish 267,000,000 pages. As is evident from the 
census report of 1881 A. D. there were 4,000 Christian converts 
in the Panjab. 4 ® All this was very perturbing for the majority of 
the population. This brought in its wake a reaction and several prose 
works in Urdu and Panjabi were published, some directly dealing with 
the problem, others giving salient features of Islam audits religious 
-practices (fast, prayers, and other relevant topics). A number of book- 
lets were also compiled in Panjabi verse. Hafiz Muhammad Lakhwi 
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[(Lakhoki, District Ferozepur (b. 1202 A.H. — d. 1313 A.H./1892 A.D.)] 
author of A.nwa-i-Muhammadi, Ahwal-i-Akhirat and several other works; 
Nabi Bakhsh, the author of Tafseer-i-Nabavi; Khuda Bakhsh author of 
Tuhfah-i-Waiz; Habeeb UJlah, the author of Habib-ut-Tafseer; Feroze- 
ud-Din Daskawi, Mian Jan, Maulwi Nur Muhammad. Ghulam-i-Kibriya, 
Zahur-ud-Din Akmal and Hayat Muhammad were the poets who gave 
versified translations of the Qur’an or its portions. Mahbub Alam, Hayat 
Muhammad Waiz, Najm-ud-Din Fai'z, Nur-ul-Hasan, Khadim, Muham- 
mad A'zam Quraishi, Maulwi Nur Muhammad, Ghulam Rasul of Adil 
Garh, Maulwi Dilpazeer, Muhammad Ameen and ‘Ali Akbar are some 
of the poets who wrote religious tractates. 

As western education was confined to the cities and city life had 
become the centre of cultural activity, the villages in the Panjab lost 
their importance as seats of learning. The Sikhs in the course of time 
devoted their energies to the Sikhi Panjabi and the Gurmukhi script, 
thus Sikhi Panjabi prospered in the cities. This was greatly 
strengthened by fresh waves of rural population from villages, the 
bulk of which were either Sikhs or Hindus, as chances of trade and 
employment were bright for them only. The Muslim intellegentsia 
in the cities was interested either in the English language or in 
Urdu. The Muslim interest dwindled away and the ‘Muslim Panjabi’ 
remained buried in the villages. The Panjabi literature produced during 
this period lacks standardised literary complexion. A poet of the 
district of Jhang differs in his idiom and phraseology from a writer, 
say of Gujranwala district. This defect is visible in romantic tales as 
well. Fadl Shah’s ‘Hir and Sohni Manhiwal,' Maulawi Ghulam Rasul’s 
‘Yusuf Zulaikha,’ Mian Muhammad Bakhsh’s 'Saiful Muluk' ‘Abdus 
Sattar’s ‘ Ahsan-ul-QasSas’ all suffer from this defect. Panjabi literature 
during this period was more or less a local affair. 

Inspite of all this, Panjabi poetry had some new trends as wdji£sgg 
Lahore, Amritsar and Gujranwala were centres of Sikh culture, and 
as such they infused new life into Panjabi literature. Muslim poets of | 
Panjabi, living in and around these areas, took inspiration from Sikh ^ 
scholars and fell back on their own cultural heritage. Persian prosody|y| 
and metres were employed in preference to local metres.- 
of poetry such as Mussadas, Ghazal, Rubi, etc., were adopted;- 
and mataphors borrowed from Central Asian surroundingsf^r.e,^^^^!^ 
larised. Several Persian poets were also rendered into.-, 
during this period. The poets of some merit 
*Abdi Qaisar Shahi, Ghulam Haider, Sir 
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Kushtah, Abdul Ghani Wafa and Pir Fadl. 

In 1947 A.D. the British rule came to an end, and two independent 
states of Pakistan and Bharat came into existence. The Hindu and 
Sikh population migrated to Bharat and the Sikhi Panjabi found a new 
centre. The Muslim Panjabi has made no headway on account of 
linguistic controversies. 




& 

Punjab in Ferment 

& J 

In the Beginning of the 20th Century 

Sri Ram Sharma* 

When the twentieth century opened, the Punjab was a very big 
province. Besides the Punjab now in Pakistan, it included the settled 
districts of the North-Western Frontier Province and Delhi. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Punjab functioned also as an Agent of the 
Governor-General for the tribal areas beyond the settled districts. 
Through the Commissioners, Deputy Commissioners and ex-officio 
Superintendent of Simla Hill States, the Lieutenant-Governor represented 
the political department of the Government of India in all the Punjab 
Sta'tes except Patiala and Nabha. His was a very big charge indeed. 

All the administrative power in this area was concentrated in the 
Lieutenant-Governor forming the local government and represented the 
Government of India in all matters, whether of local concern or all- 
India importance. Legally all the governmental powers resided in the 
Governor-General-in-Council, but some subjects had been, in a way, 
placed in the immediate care of the .local governments. Even here the 
Government of India laid down general policy, received reports, called 
for fuller details and controlled the purse strings. In all subjects of 
administration, the local government stood for the Governor-General- 
in-Council in the entire area under its control. 

The Punjab was a Non-Regulation Province. The Lieutenant- 
Governor had no (executive) councillors whom he must consult as the 
Governors of Bombay, Madras and Bengal had to do and whom he 
must out-argue if he had to override them. He certainly was a despot 
so far as the people were concerned. The Financial Commissioner and 
the Chief Secretary were the two civil servants whose views he had to 
consider and who in certain matters could exercise some powers on 
their own. With the means of communication and transport 
what they were, the Divisional Commissioners exercised - much 
power than their successors do today. The Deputy 
the government so far as the vast bulk of the people in his 

♦Formerly Director, Institute of Public Administration, Una. 
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concerned. These officers exercised much more untramelled authority 
than the Collectors did in the three Presidencies, all the more so because 
many of them were drawn from the army. The ‘Punjab Commission’ — 
as the higher civil servants in the Punjab were collectively called— was 
still recruiting officers in the army for civilian work in the province. 
This was not only because the Punjab had been acquired as late as 1849, 
it was also because it was felt that it needed a government of men much 
more than a government of laws. British historians pointed out with 
pride to their achievements in the Punjab where the administration was 
not bound — as it was in other parts of British India — even by Rules, 
Regulations and Acts of their own. This tendency was well illustrated 
in the twenties by the submission of the Government Advocate to the 
High Court that it was usual for the Deputy Commissioner— District 
Magistrate in the Punjab — to discuss the cases pending in their courts 
with magistrates in the district before they pronounced judgement. 

Punjab had a Chief Court as the highest court in the province. Its 
judges were appointed by the Governor-General; members of the Indian 
Civil Services predominated on the bench. A judgeship of the Chief Court 
was a plum of the Service, it was coveted and competed for among the 
civil servants. Naturally ‘justice’ for those on the bench was almost 
another name for administrative convenience. Howsoever impartial 
between litigants the Chief Court might be, in cases between the citizens 
and the state, its members could not easily forget that they were passing 
judgement on fellow administrators and that must not let the prestige of 
the government suffer. 

People of the province were associated with the work of the adminis- 
tration in municipalities and district boards. Lambardars and Zaildars 
assisted local officials and the police. But this did not represent 
any attempt at ‘local self-government.’ Much more than elsewhere 
municipalities and District Boards formed a machinery by which ‘the 
government’ could get things done, rather than a machinery for training 
Indians in governing themselves as Lord Ripon had intended them to be. 
The Deputy Commissioners kept as tight a rein on them as on the rest 
of the government. This tradition was so firmly rooted that even in 
1937 some District Boards in the Punjab still functioned under Deputy 
.3-Coin miss ioners as their presidents. Lambardars and Zaildars held here- 
-§§/;ditary offices and were a part of the British policy to keep little big men 
iS^lltiached to themselves. 

| gpL, A' ‘legislative council’ had been set up in the Punjab in 1898, only 



ee years before the century came to an end. Of its 25 members. 
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only eight were non-officials, nominated by the Lieutenant Governor, in 
some cases after receiving ‘recommendations’ from certain corporate 
bodies. As elsewhere the head of the local government presided; the 
‘council’ formed as much a ‘department’ of administration as any other 
work. Its functions were very limited. The Imperial Legislative Council 
could still make laws in all matters for the Punjab and it did. The 
Punjab Alienation of Land Act was passed by the Imperial Legislative 
Council in 1900. 

Land still formed the most visible symbol of status in the Punjab. 
Settlement and collection of land revenue was still the main preoccu- 
pation of the government. The head of the district was ‘Collector’ of 
land revenue and, therefore, also a ‘district magistrate.’ The two fun- 
ctions were inseparably connected. The village Patwari though not 
recognized as a public servant, yet, performed many functions. He 
recorded the daily weather, the condition Of crops, the visit of officials 
to the village, fairs and festivities, outbreak of epidemics in his daily 
diary, which also mentioned even visit of outsider to the village. He 
was not only the keeper of land records, he was also gatherer of intelli- 
gence for the government. 

When the century opened, of the ten Divisions of the Indian Army, 
four were stationed in the Punjab, two of them stationed in what soon 
came to be known as the North-Western Frontier Province. Rawalpindi 
was the headquarters of the ‘Punjabis’ from ‘the martial races’— Baluch, 
Muslims, Mughals, Sikhs, Dogras, Brahmans and Rajputs formed 40% 
of the entire Indian element in the army. The Punjab Army had not 
only not joined the rebels at Delhi, it had formed the main bulk of the 
army that had besieged and taken Delhi. The Punjabis served the 
British elsewhere as well; in Burma, in Singapur and in Hongkong they 
were to be seen in the police, in the Public Works Department and 
occasionally in the Medical Department. Sikhs and Muslims were more 
than adequately represented in the lower ranks of the Punjab Police. 

In the Punjab and elsewhere literacy was very low; 6.4% of the 
males and 3% of the females were found literate in the census in 1901. 
The Punjab University had been established in 1882, it was the first 
University to be established outside the Presidency towns. There was a 
Government College at Lahore and a Government High School at every 
district headquarter. The primary and middle schools were maintained 
by the municipalities and district boards under the supervision and 
control of government inspectors. The Christian missionaries were the 
first non-official agency in the field of education. But beginning with the 
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establishment of the D.A.V. High School in Lahore in 1886, during the 
last 15 years some educational institutions had come to be established by 
Indians themselves. Of these the D.A.V. College at Lahore founded in 
3 889 occupied the foremost position as an independent attempt at pro- 
viding ‘higher education’ to the community. In its wake a Khalsa 
college had followed, at Amritsar, and an Islamia College at Lahore. The 
Missionaries had four Colleges, the F.C. Collge at Lahore, the Murray 
College, Sialkot, the Edwards College, Peshawar, and Gordon College 
at Rawalpindi. 

For professional education there were the University Law College, 
the Central Training College, and the Medical College, all at Lahore. 
There were some ‘Normal Schools’ for the training of primary teachers. 

In the year 1901-1902, 1500 students had taken their B.A. and B. Sc. 
degrees from all the Indian Universities. It is amusing to record that 
the feeling in some official quarters was that with this annual output, 
supply was greater than the demand. Government service was the main 
career open to educated Indians but here they did not hope to rise 
higher than a Deputy Superintendent of Police or a Deputy Collector. 
A Punjabi or two had reached what then was supposed to be the dizzy 
eminence occupied by the District and Session Judge or an Executive 
Engineer. But Punjabis filled, as did other Indians in most other parts 
of India, various posts in the subordinate ranks of the administration 
Law was another field open to educated Indians, and it included in the 
Punjab some brilliant exponents of the legal lore. Medicine was ‘a 
profession’ no doubt, so was engineering but neither had any indepen- 
dent votaries of its own. The Government absorbed all medical and 
engineering talent in the province. 

The Punjab, like the Presidencies, had an ‘Anglo-Indian’ exponent 
and defender of the British policy in English, the Civil and Military 
Gazette , Lahore. The Tribune had come to be established in 1881 as 
an English weekly by Sardar Dayal Singh Majithia, who took the 
precaution of turning it over to a trust. It represented the liberal 
thought in the Punjab. There were several ‘vernacular,’ weekly news- 
papers, most of them being published from Lahore, Ludhiana and 
Delhi. Some of them were organs of religious propaganda of Muslims, 
Christians, or Arya Samajists. One thousand, and one hundred and fifty 
three books were published in the Punjab in 1901-1902 including text 
books and works written as religious propaganda. Before the end of 
the century Punjab had produced some notable works ‘in the vernacular,’ 
Urdu, including a string of biographies by Lala -Lajpat Rai, Muzzine, 
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Garibaldi, Dayanand, Shivaji and Krishan. 

Though Punjab had not yet modernized its business organization, 
the Punjab National Bank established in 1895 was the first purely 
Indian bank to be established in India. When Har Krishan Lai, who 
had taken a leading part in its foundation, found his fellow directors 
orthodox and cautious for him, he launched his People’s Bank of Nor- 
thern India. This was followed by the Bharat Bima Company, one of 
the first Indian insurance companies in India. The Hindu Mutual 
Relief Fund followed soon after. 

Peshawar, Amritsar and Delhi were three thriving centres of business 
in the Punjab when the century opened. At Peshawar and Amritsar 
exports to and imports from Kabul were in the hands of Punjabi mer- 
chants. Elsewhere the bulk of the work was carried on by British firms. 

‘At the most critical moment in the history of British India’— the 
siege of Delhi— the Sikhs had served the British by defeating the 
Bengal army. They.had been steadfastly loyal — except a section of them 
during the Kuka rebellion in 1872 — since then and when the century 
opened, ‘there seemed to be no reasons whatsoever for questioning the 
loyalty of the Sikhs. Many of them believed that the British raj was 
the fulfilment of the prophecy of one of their martyred Gurus. The 
Sikh regiments were regarded the flower of the native army.’ 

Punjab at the opening of the century formed one of the two Indian 
provinces in India where the Muslims formed a majority of the popu- 
lation. Elsewhere, after the Mutiny, Muslims were considered a disloyal 
section of the Indian population which had organized a rebellion round 
the Mughal Emperor in Delhi. The Muslims in the Punjab were how- 
ever not tarred with the same brush. They had usually been loyal. 
But when Sayyid Ahmed Brailvi raised the banner of Jehad against the 
non-believer Christians in India and Lord Elgin was assassinated by a 
Muslim fanatic at Dharmsala, the British Government had started con- 
ciliating the Muslims, particularly when educated Indians started making 
a demand for a share in the Government of their own country. They 
were wooed. The Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh — with a Britisher 
as its Principal — became not only a centre of Muslim culture, it also 
became the nursery for loyal Muslims looking to the government for 
whatever patronage it had to distribute. Hindu-Muslim relations in the 
Punjab had become more than a little strained by the assassination in 
1897 of Pandit Lekh Ram by a Muslim who had been staying in his 
house prior to his conversion to Hinduism. 

There were the Hindus then. During the Mughal period they had 
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studied Persian and thijs occupied most of the subordinate positions in 
the administration. They had been the first of the Indian communities 
to study English when it offered entry to public office in howsoever sub- 
ordinate capacity. Here again they had come to occupy more than their 
share of the minor jobs in civil administration as both the Sikhs and the 
Muslims preferred the army and the police where naturally these com- 
munities were over-represented. But whereas feeling of inherited loyalty 
and a more or less conscious realization of their ‘lower’ status in the 
army and the police, bred loyal servants amongst the Sikhs and the 
Muslims in these departments, some of those serving in a civil capacity, 
when they rose beyond the lowest rank, some times came to feel that 
they were actually doing the work for which their British bosses were 
being paid fabulous salaries. Brilliant graduates entering the Punjab Civil 
Service could not always be expected to remain thankful for their having 
been selected for the service when they found wave after wave of British 
youngsters from the l.C.S. or the Army passing over to senior jobs. 

Liberal thought in the Punjab had come to be organized in the 
Indian Association at Lahore. The Indian National Congress had been 
invited twice within a decade to hold its session at Lahore. The first 
session in 1893 had been used by the conservative element among the 
well-to-do for marshalling their strength and labelling the participants 
in it as disloyal. The second had been more fruitful. It had given 
Lahore the Bradlagh Hall where the session was held and which provided 
office accommodation and an auditorium for the progressive elements in 
Punjab. 

‘But the main objective of these who had high position in society 
was to get in good books of the authorities.’ ‘The favour of those in 
authorities could bestow a title, make a grant of land, confer an hono- 
rary rank in the army, give a coveted job to young men of the 
loyalist traditions, fix the status of a citizen as a provincial or district 
‘Darbari,’ or make him merely a Kursi Nashin, Honorary magistrate 
and civil judge. 

Though the Punjab and no Zimindars and Taulaqadars in the Bengal 
or Oudh tradition, possession of land was here, as elsewhere in India, 
the main symbol of rank. The ‘Punjab Chiefs’ included ruling families 
as well as big jagirdars." The Punjab Descent of Jagirs Act, 1900, had 
codified the usually prevailing custom by laying down that title to a jagir 
would pass from father to the eldest son. The Punjab Alienation of Land 
Act, 1900, was ostensibly passed to prevent land from passing into the 
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hands of non-agriculturists. A visible sign of the government’s interest 
in agriculture could be seen in the Canals in the Punjab. The first canal 
had been taken off the Ravi in 1859. The Satluj was laid under contribu- 
tion in 1882 when the Sirhind Canal was opened. Both these canals had 
increased water supply in the areas already under cultivation. The waters 
of the Chenab were diverted towards the end of the century to open up 
wasteland which had never yet been cultivated. Here cultivators from 
congested areas from the Punjab were encouraged to come and settle, 
particularly the retired members of the Indian army. 

Means of communication and transport were not much developed. 
The North-Western Railway generally followed the grand trunk road. 
Its Karachi section made the export of Punjab’s cotton and wheat to 
England possible. But not even all the District headquarters were served 
by the railway. All weather roads were scarce. Travelling on horse 
back, in a tonga or a cart formed a luxury which only the rich could 
afford. When officers went on tours of inspection, providing means of 
conveyance for their entourage and the luggage was a problem which 
had made ‘Begar’ — pressing of men and beasts in service of ‘officials’ a 
normal feature of life in the Punjab for certain classes. Camel drivers, 
owners of mules, horses and carts and men living by carrying luggage 
might find their services requisitioned at a moment’s notice and for 
prolonged periods at rates which had been probably settled when the 
last settlement of land revenue was made, and which had been unreason- 
able after the recent ravages of plague and famine. There was no 
guarantee that they would be paid even these low wages. Lacking 
adequate road facilities and means of transport as Punjab did, making 
arrangements for the movement of officials on tour or on sport was a 
great preoccupation of the rural Punjab. Except the very highest, when 
the official went on tour they were supposed to live on the country— so 
declared their subordinates — who made' arrangements for their stay. 

Punjab was not permanently ‘settled.’ Here the land revenue after 
having been hastily fixed in the wake of its acquisition by the British, 
had come to be fixed by land-revenue settlements for a fairly long 
period of 30 years. Every settlement saw an increase in the state demand 
in money; that was their only justification, to keep up the land revenue 
fairly fixed to a share of the average total produce as valued in cash. Jn 
the canal colonies irrigation dues were also charged which were liable to 
be increased any time so as to keep the provision of irrigation a profit- 
able venture- 
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In such a placid Punjab material for ferment was not lacking. As 
events soon proved it was not difficult for strong feelings to arise even 
among the most loyalist section of the people. 

The first rude shock was delivered by the administration itself, and 
primarily to a section of the administration. Howsoever justifiable the 
creation of a North-Western Frontier Province in 1901 might have been, 
Lord Curzon’s manner of separating it from the Punjab shook the Pun- 
jab Government to its foundation. British ways of doing things had been 
considered immutable by the people and in this lay the strength of our 
rulers — but here were the British wrangling in public over the way they 
had carried their ‘white man’s burden’ on the frontier. ‘Never again’ 
cried the Punjab officials ‘would they allow themselves be caught nap- 
ping by the Government of India.’ 

Nature followed suit. The death of Queen Victoria in 1902 seemed 
to the peasantry in the Punjab to herald the end of an old era. When the 
entire province remained in mourning for ten days — schools were closed, 
business was at a stand still, officials seemed to be enjoying a holiday — 
it was natural for the people to ask what would follow this much 
advertised loss. Personal rule was well understood in the Punjab, the 
‘mysteries’ of representative government were not understood here when 
the ruler of the biggest princely state in the Punjab took pride in his title 
of ‘Farzand-i-Inglishia’ — son of the English. Change, seemed to be in 
the air, so people said aloud. 

European politics added the unkindest cut of all. British policy in 
India, it was said, had very often been guided by Russo-phobia. But 
all India was electrified by the news that tiny Japan had defeated the 
Russian giant and that on the seas which were considered to be a pecu- 
liarly European property. The belief in the divinely appointed mission 
of England to rule India in order to ‘elevate’ her-to ensure material and 
moral progress in India — was shaken not a little. Japan had done so 
well on its own, men wondered. 

Curzon had earned some little fame in the Punjab when he had 
shown his resentment by cancelling all leave of two British regiments at 
Sialkot who had baulked an enquiry into the death of an Indian from 
an assault by a British soldier in 1902. But his partition of Bengal 
roused popular resentment here in the Punjab as elsewhere. 

Loyal though -the Punjab was considered to be, signs of some popu- 
lar awakening here had not been lacking. The Indian National Congress 
had honoured Lahore by holding two of its sessions at Lahore within 
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less than a decade. The Arya Samaj, particularly its educational mission, 
has played a tremendous part in this awakening. Its educational 
institutions occupied a unique position in India as an Indian assertion of 
self-reliance and a belief in their ability to do things without outside 
help or direction. They had jumped into the arena of famine relief in 
Rajputana and Central India, though their work bad been confined 
mostly to the rescue of orphan children. This had a curious result. So 
alien was this work supposed to be to the 'Indian tradition’ that the presi- 
dent of the Arya Samaj, Simla, was prosecuted for giving shelter to a 
Hindu girl from Rajputana who had fled from a Christian boarding 
house where she had been placed by the missionaries. The Arya Samajists 
had espoused ‘Swadeshi’— use of article made in India— long before the 
word had been coined. This had had a curious result, a strike by the 
students in the premier educational institution in the Punjab, the Govern- 
ment College, Lahore, when the principal had ordered that his students 
should wear ‘blazers’ in College made up of English cloth only. They 
had returned to the classes only when the principal had withdrawn bis 
orders, 

Popular awakening in the Punjab took another visible form. 
Iqbal’s ‘ Hindustan Hamara ’ had become a rallying cry for the expression 
of patriotic fervour. His ‘ Bulbul ki Faryad' (the cry of the nightingale) 
lj&d found its way into school text books ; but it was possible to 
see in his imprisoned nightingale in chains and equate its prayer for 
freedom to Indian demand for freedom. * Ram Chandraji Ka Darshan ' — 
Return of the Rama— by Mulk Raj Bhalla, a poet whose entire poetic 
output was confined to three long poems, found ostensibly a cal 1 to 
active social and religious reform among the Hindus, but by innuendoes 
it asserted that Indians should occupy the same place in their country as 
others did in theirs. 

The blazer-strike in the Government College, Lahore, had led to a 
curious sequel, adding some more fermenting materia}. Some students of 
the Government College, Lahore, had addressed a letter of protest to 
the editor of the Tribune. This had been published without revealing the 
names of the writers. The British Principal of the College deputed an 
Indian member of the College staff to find' out from the editor of the 
Tribune who the writers of the letter were. Against all journalistic eti- 
quette the editor showed the original letter to the patient enquirer. The 
students concerned had never made a secret of their protest but this 
proved too much for some of them and their sympathizers. Enough 
funds were forth-coming for another English newspaper, the biweekly 
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Punjabee. It soon replaced the Tribune as the exponent of the advanced 
views in the Punjab. 

Among the educated classes in the Punjab, the Government Resolution 
of 24 May, 1904, about the restrictions on the employment of Indians, 
which Mr. Gokhale had brought to light in the Imperial Legislative 
Council, had some effect in adding to the dissatisfaction felt by them by 
their unsatisfactory status in the government service. Explain it as he 
would, Lord Curzon found it difficult to reconcile it with the Queen’s 
Proclamation proniising to do away with differences of colour and race 
in government emplopment in India. 

The agitation against the partition of Bengal fed on all these factors. 
Though Bengali protest against it was not much understood in the 
Punjab, it was easy to see in it an insiduous attempt to downgrade the 
Bengali agitators in their own province. Some of Punjabi intellectuals 
had been practising Swadeshi already. ‘Boycott' of foreign-made goods 
was but another step towards popularising Swadeshi by going without 
articles made outside the country. 

As things stood, Government had given some other cause of dissatis- 
faction to the Hindus in the Punjab. The Punjab Alienation of Land Act 
had originally been passed ostensibly to prevent land in the hands of the 
agriculturists passing to non-agriculturists. Rationally applied it might 
have served a very useful purpose in preserving the community organiza- 
tion in villages. But just as the Punjab had martial races— religious com- 
munities from among whom alone recruitment to the army was made — 
the Punjab Land Alienation Act laid down the ‘tribes’ — again mostly 
religious and caste groups — whose interest alone were to be safeguarded. 
Rather strangely almost all the Muslims got included among the agricul- 
turist tribes. So did the Sikhs except the Aroras. Only a very small por- 
tion of the Hindus was included among the agriculturist communities so 
designated for the purposes of the Act. A Hindu not included among the 
'agricultural tribes,’ might own the land, may even be cultivating it him- 
self. Even so he could not buy land from a member of an ‘agriculturist 
community’ though another member of such a community who may be 
an absentee landlord living a life of ease, away from his lands or who 
may not own any land at all, could do so. One result of it was to create 
a closed market in land thus decreasing its value and thereby influencing 
the credit of the agriculturists. The interest of those engaged in agricul- 
ture were not protected. They could lease their lands to other members 
of the agricultural tribes. What the Act achieved was the concentration 
of land in the hands of ‘agricultural tribes.’ The original Indian Act had 
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safeguarded the interests of ‘agriculturists’ in the villages who or whose 
ancestors in the male line had held land in the village as far back as the 
British records of settlement of land revenue went. But the Punjab 
Amendment to the Land Alienation Act introduced in the Council in 
September, 1 906, took away this protection as well and made such old 
landlords strangers in their own villages. 

The village community in the Punjab had adopted a Muslim custom 
for preserving its entity. No one in the village could sell land to a 
stranger if another villager was wjlling to buy it at the same price. The 
law of pre-emption was also now changed radically excluding villagers, 
not members of one of the agricultural tribes, from ‘preempting’ land of 
a member of an agricultural tribe when he decided to sell it. This again 
lowered the value of land and injured the credit of the agriculturists. It 
made Hindus owning land in a village strangers so far as the buying of 
land from agricultural tribes was concerned. 

Together there two measures attempted to perpetuate caste distinct- 
ions and created, like the Zimindars in Bengal, a class of people owing 
their favoured status to the British rulers and who would, it was expect- 
ed, be loyal to the British interest in India, particularly in the Punjab. 

The British rulers of the Punjab, however, soon discovered that they 
could not count on the loyalty of these classes, once they were convinced 
their own interests were at stake. Anew settlement of land revenue 
was coming to a close in Rawalpindi. Naturally the Settlement Officer 
felt that, in the tradition of the Service* he could justify all the labour 
and money spent on the setllement operations by proposing some in- 
crease in land revenue in the district. But the increase suggested (25%) 
was much more than the normal increase. When this leaked out, there 
was resentment among the landed interests. It was claimed that the 
proposed increase was more than they could bear. 

Stricter or more careful making of accounts on the irrigation works 
seemed to have persuaded the government that some increase in water 
rates in the Bari Doab Canal Colony was due. The Government was 
also anxious to claim a share in the money yield of the commercial 
crops, mainly sugar and cotton, in the area. Again the ‘colonists’ and 
old settlers living in canal colonies objected. They seemed to have 
argued that they had been persuaded to use canal water at rates which 
they thought were •permanent Any increase, howsoever small, seemed 
unjustified to them. The increased rates applied particularly to cultiva- 
tion of sugar and cotton, the two commercial crops of the Punjab. It 
was easy to suggest that the increase was intended to make both these 
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commodities dearer sothat the cotton and sugar industries in India may 
not prosper. 

The British in India, much less in the Punjab were not accustomed 
to arguing matters with their Indian ‘subjects.’ Whatever they thought 
was in the interests of their subjects was in their interest. ‘The mutiny’ 
had long been forgotten and along with it the warning that it was not 
always wise to introduce ‘reforms’ which the people had not been edu- 
cated upto. The fragmentation of land holdings certainly called for 
investigation but when the Punjab Government proposed that in the 
new Chenab Canal Colonies land would pass from father to the eldest 
son; even the Government of India was shocked little at first. But the 
Punjab Government stuck to its guns, pointed out to the Descent 
of Jagir Act, 1900, Which had introduced the law of primogeniture in 
the Jagirs. The Government of Lord Minto allowed it to be persuaded 
and gave the Punjab Government permission to introduce the measure 
in the Punjab Legislative Council towards the end of the year 1906. 
The Punjab Government seemed to have argued that the modification 
proposed were ‘directed not to the behefit of the Government but to 
uniformity of tenure and better administration of the Colony where the 
colonists h&Lsuddeniy risen' from poverty to oppulence.’ The colonists 
were ‘picked cultivators' transferred from holdings insufficient to support 
them to new virgin soil, in majority of cases given them free but in a 
very few cases on psyment far below the market rate. The Government 
seems to haVc supposed they would remain grateful for the benefits con- 
ferred on them and; would not mind the changes, introduced, it was 
said, mainly to bring about ‘uniformity of tenure.’ But this struck at 
immemorial custom which the Government had tacitly accepted when 
settling them in 1 the Colony. The Government seems to have known that 
the Punjabi is ‘credulous td a degree which it is difficult for us (the 
British) to understand, ■ traditionally disposed to believe evil of his 
government, and difficult to rouse but emotional ' and inflammable when 
once roused.’ It had; however, held that the colonists would swallow 
the proposals, lock, stock and barrel, and would accept the social 
revolution the measure was intended to bring about. They were soon 
to find themselves sadly mistaken. 

In its issue for April 4,1906, the Punjabee brought to light the 
shocking sequel to the system of Begar as it then prevailed in the 
Punjab. ‘The Deputy Commissioner of Rawalpindi was on tour. The 
woe begone human beings Were impressed to carry some of the impedi- 
ments belonging to the officer. At the next village no men could be 
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procured to relieve the impressed pair, the unfortunate fellows were 
dragged to a further distance to the next halting place. The two forlorn 
men were overpowered by the inclemency of the night and fell down in 
a dead faint in the middle of the road. The next morning the officers 
and men went out to look for the missing Begaris , they only found their 
dead bodies. The Officers squared the relatives of the deceased by a 
munificent gift of Rs. 50 for each dead Began." 

The next weak the Punjabee brought to alight the death by shoot* 
ing of a Muslim orderly who refused to carry on his saddle the dead 
carcass of a pig shot by a Sahib out for sport. It was forbidden in 
Islam to do so; he dared to assert. The same issue of 11 April, 1906, 
also contained a comment on two notices taken by its contemporaries, 
Amrit Bazar Patrika and Telegraph on its disclosure of 4 April and 
brushed aside the suggestion for official enquiry in the incident by 
asking. ‘How many poor Indians have been«mercilessly launched into 
eternity in the past, for being mistaken for bears and monkeys, or for 
having enlarged spleens. More than five months after the appearance 
of the two articles in print, the editor and the proprietor of the Punjabee 
were prosecuted for spreading hatred among various races, in this case 
between the British and the Muslim. The case was launched in the court 
of the District Magistrate, Lahore, on 26 October, 1906, curiously a day 
after the Punjab Land Alienation Amendment Bill was introduced in the 
Punjab legislature. 

‘The Punjabi is no doubt less hysterical and difficult to rouse,’ but 
others besides the Lieutenant-Governor knew that ‘once roused, he is 
emotional and inflammable.’ Agha Haidar, Ajit Singh and Sufi Amba 
Parshad, roused by the political agitation following in the wake of the 
Partition of Bengal and taking a lesson from the activities of extremist 
afffi the revolutionary group in Bengal organized the Anjaman-i-Muhib- 
ban-i-Watan (Association of lovers of the country) and Bharat Mata. 
The Canal Colonies Bill offered them an admirable opportunity to rouse 
not only the agriculturists in the colony but in the areas from which they 
had come. The proposed increase in land revenue in Rawalpindi settle- 
ment and in water rates in Bari Doab Canal Colony played into their 
hands. ‘The Bharat Mata’ with its officers in the Bharat Buildings began 
to plan a gigantic mass agitation against the government The prose- 
cution of the editor and the proprietor of the Punjabee for championing 
the cause of a Muslim orderly shot down by a Sahib when the orderly 
refused to go against the , injuctions of his religion further played into 
their hands. ' ' 
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„ But the cause of the Chenab Canal Colonists was a cause of the 
agriculturists and land-owners at large. A Zimindara' League was 
organized of which prominent members were big Muslim and Sikh land- 
lords whose loyalty had never been in doubt. Prominent Muslim lawyers 
Mian Shihab-ud-Din (to become Sir Shihab-ud-Din and the Speaker of 
the Punjab Legislative Assembly in later years), Mian Muhammad Shaft 
(later to become Sir Muhammad Shaft and a member of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council), among others; were now taking a leading 
part in the agitation, not only sending memorial to the Governor-General 
but also organizing public meetings to protest against the measures. 

Taking advantage of the Begar incidents unearthed by the Punja- 
bee, Lala Lajpat Rai, then undoubtedly the political leader of the 
Punjab, sent circular letters to the Bar-Association and eminent lawyers 
in the province suggesting that they should protest against the Begar 
system, and organize, if possible, protest meetings as well. 

Gopal Krishan Gokhale, then at the height of his fame as an 
able politician, decided to visit various cities in northern India, to put 
the moderate point of view before the public. His ‘moderation’ how- 
ever only stopped short of advocating violence. In his denunciation of 
British policy he lagged behind none, though he was never intemperate. 
He was invited to include Lahore in his programme. He did so and 
reached Lahore on 15 February, 1907. 

It so happened that the case against the proprietor and editor of the 
Punjabee had just been decided by the District Magistrate. Lala Jaswant 
Rai had assumed full responsibility for the publication of the article, he 
was sentenced to two years imprisonment. The editor was let olf with 
a mere six months in prison. The Punjabee had become the champion 
of the down-trodden masses particularly when the proprietor and the 
editor were being prosecuted for spreading racial hatred against Enjjjish- 
men. It seemed that spreading racial hatred against Indians was not 
reprehensible in the eyes of the Punjab Government. Letters had appe- 
arfcd in the Civil and Military Gazette, Lahore, ‘disgracefully low in 
tone, just the sort of writing to stir up racial hatred.’ No action had, 
however, been taken against this Anglo-Indian journal and even the 
permission to launch private prosecution of the paper was refused even 
though Minto declared on 2 May, 1907, that it makes one’s biood to boil 
to know that a leading English newspaper could publish such production. 
The crowd that had collected to hear judgement got out of hand and 
after hearing the sentence became agitated. A violent demonstration was 
made in front of the house of the District Magistrate. It showed, its 
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violent displeasure against all Englishmen it happened to encounter in 
the Civil Station. Another crowd waiting outside the jail for the release 
of the prisoners on bail, became similarly agitated and tried to stage a 
demonstration outside the Government House and indulged in similar 
rowdyism elsewhere. 

Gokhale was received at the railway station by a huge mass of 
people. The horses of the carriage in which he sat were unharnessed and 
youngmen drew it through the streets of Lahore. Gokhales’ stirring spee- 
ches did not deal with any of the local problems but he put new heart 
into the liberal thought in Lahore when he declared in one of these meet- 
ings that he set no limits to the ambitions of his countrymen; they must 
occupy in their own country the place which others did in theirs. 

Meanwhile meetings had been held and were being held in ditferent 
parts of the province, at Lahore, Amritsar, Ferozepur, Lyallpur, Sialkot, 
Multan and Rawalpindi. One of the Lahore meetings was attended by 
some 500 to 600 headmen of various villages. Another meeting at Lyall- 
pur had a military pensionor in the chair. A meeting at Ferozepur is 
said to have been attended by some 300 soldiers .from the cantonment. 
The same thing is said to' have happened aCMultan. 

The meeting held at Lyallpur on 21 March, 1907, made history when 
Banke Dayal, Editor, J hang Say al, recited some verses in Punjabi ask- 
ing the Jats to be up and doing. His Pagri Sambhal o Jatta soon became 
popular song at public-meetings in the Punjab. A memorial originally 
drafted by Chaudhri Shihab-ud-Din was adopted at the meeting. Before 
the meeting came to an end, Ajit Singh started addressing the meeting 
and delivered a fiery denunciation of the rulers and their ways. 

Jaswant Rai and Athavale appealed against the decision of the Dis- 
trict Magistrate to the Session Judge who upheld the conviction but redu- 
ced the sentences. On April 16 the Chief Court rejected the appeal of the 
editor and the proprietor of the Punjabee against the judgement of the 
Session Judge. While Jaswant Rai and Athavale were being conveyed to 
the jail in a police van, it was stopped and the accused were garlanded. 

Ill 

Ajit Singh had been moving from piace to place and addressing 
gatherings everywhere. As at Lyallpur he never appeared as the sole 
speaker at any of these meetings. He participated in the tnefcltug that 
seemed to be spontaneously being organized in different places. He always 
managed to be available. One of these meetings had rather .<* u-ious. and 
in the end, a tragic sequel. A protest meeting was organized at Rawalpindi 
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by leaders of the local bar. Among others it was addressed by Ajit Singh 
whose fiery eloquence made him the star performer. In panic the District 
Magistrate wrongly assumed powers which he did not possess and rather 
than prosecute Ajit Singh on 30th April, he issued notice to five prominent 
lawyers whose names had appeared among the organisers or who had 
spoken at the meetings to show cause on May 2 in his court, why their 
licences to practise should not be cancelled or action taken against them 
for organizing the meeting. Lala Hans Raj Sahwney and Lala Amolak 
Ram, who were among those to whom this notice had been given, were 
not only the leaders of the Rawalpindi Bar, but were well known 
popular leaders of the province as well. 

Rawalpindi did not take this highhandedness quietly. A complete 
cessation of business in the city on May 2 when the show cause notice 
was to come up for hearing in the District Magistrate’s Court followed. 
The notice was to be heard at 10 A.M.Ry that time, the entire compound 
of the District Court was thronged with people who had come to lend 
their moral support to their beloved leaders. Their number was swelled 
on account of the fact that the labourers is the Railway Workshop and 
the arsenal had gone on strike. The District Magistrate on arrival sent 
for the pleaders and their counsel ; he announced that under instructions; 
from the local government the proceedings had been ‘stayed.’ He had in 
fact been overruled, the local government had advised him that he had 
no such powers as he had claimed. 

The mob received the news with cheers. So far so good, but then it 
got out of hand and followed the Lahore pattern of violence against 
European officials, Europeans in general and against some Indians as well 
who were reported to be pro-government. The Deputy Commissioner 
had learnt of the intended Hartal earlier. The presence of the huge mob 
in his Court must have been reported to him, before he came to the 
Court. The army was called out but not before the mob had inflicted 
considerable damage. 

A public meeting had been arranged for the evening. But when 
the organisers and the speakers were on their way to the meeting, a 
message was brought to them from the District Magistrate asking them 
to call on him at the Police Station. They were told there that the 
meeting has been prohibited, that the police had been given orders to 
fire if an attempt was made to hold the meeting and the five lawyers; 
and Lala Lajpat Rai would be held responsible if the meeting was held. 
The organizers and the speakers then came back. 

This was not, however, the end of the matter. The next day Lala 
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Hans Raj Sawhney, Lala Gurdas Ram, Lala Amolak Ram, Pandit Janaki 
Nath and Malik Khazan Singh were arrested for sedition, arson, incite- 
ment to violence arid abetment of these offences. The extent of panic 
among the officials can well be gauged by the fact that British cavalry 
was used for executing the warrants, and escorting the prisoners to the 
jail. The application for bail were refused though no evidence was 
forthcoming. to connect the accused with acts of violence or arson. It 
was, however, assessed on behalf of the Government that if the accused 
were let off on.a bail, there would be more arson and rioting. 

Lala Lajpat Rai hastened to Lahore to present an application for 
bail to the Chief Court. This was done on May 4. Contrary to the 
usual practice,, the application was placed before a bench of two judges, 
the Chief Justice Being one of them. The Government again opposed 
the bail but could not satisfy the bench that there was any connection 
Between arson, mob violence and the alleged seditious speeches delivered 
at the meeting. Strangely however, rather than pass orders on the appli- 
cation, the Government was given further time to state its case against 
the grant of bail. When the case came up for hearing again, the Dis- 
trict Magistrate who had ordered the arrest appeared personally and 
handed confidential letter k the judges from the Officer Commanding, 
Rawalpindi, probably reinforcing the District Magistrate’s estimate of 
the danger to law and order if the accused were let on bail, and adding 
that their release might result in the open rebellion of troops. This was 
probably the first time in the history of British judiciary in India that 
the Army intervened in such a matter. The application was rejected by 
the Chief Court. The prisoners continued languishing in jail. 

The use of the British cavalry for arresting lawyers in Rawalpindi 
and escorting them to the jail and the intervention of the Officer Com- 
manding Rawalpindi Station in the hearing of the bail application indi- 
cated how panic stricken the British authorities in the Punjab had become. 
In fact the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab had in a Minute to the 
Governor-General-in-Council written on 30 April, 1907, described the 
situation in the Punjab as threatening the security of British dominion (in 
India) from internal commotion, rendering judicial proceedings inadvis- 
able and improper. The present political situation in the Punjab, he 
•declared, is ‘extremely serious and extremely dangerous,’ ‘urgently de- 
manding a remedy.’ Ibbetson had been worried by the fact that ‘Europeans 
had been insulted on the Mall’ at Lahore, that a demonstration was 
made in frorit of the house of the Chief Magistrate the day he Sentenced 
the editor and the proprietor of the Punjabee and another demonstration 
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‘was attempted in front of the Government House.’ In the towns of 
Rawalpindi, Sialkot and Lyallpur, an active anti-English propaganda is 
being openly and sedulously preached.’ ‘A feeling of discontent un- 
doubtedly exists throughout the central districts of the province and is 
more or less acute in Lahore, Lyallpur, Sialkot and Ferozepur.’ ‘The 
general anti-English feeling among the villagers is growing in intensity.’ 
‘Special efforts have been made to procure the attendance of the Sikhs 
at the meetings.’ The immediate object of all (agitation) seems to be 
to make our government of the country impossible. ‘The fact that in 
the face of agitation in the Chenab Canal Colony some of the provisions 
of the Colonization Bill were removed and the fact that of Sialkot the 
proposed taxation remission are incessantly quoted to enforce the lesson 
that agitation is an effective weapon.’ ‘All this’ he argued, proved ‘how 
widespread the agitation has become.’ 

In the face of all this he asked for extensive powers which, however, 
he knew he could not immediately get. He asked for the powers to use 
Regulation III of 1818 for deporting such malcontents as he might think 
necessary. So worried was he that he declared that ‘the powers for which 
I ask not in any case come too late to prevent very serious trouble and 
evil of enduring character. But without them, the peaceable government 
will before long become so difficult as to be almost impossible. 

Further exchange of views between Punjab and Calcutta followed 
Rawalpindi riots. The Govenor-General-in-Council considered Ibbetson’s 
Memorandum of 30 April and the information supplied by him on May 7. 
Two members did not view the Punjab situation as the local govern- 
ment had done it and were not in favour of issuing the order for the 
deportation of Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh. But the majority supported 
the local government. Lord Minto backed the Punjab Government. War- 
rants for deportation of Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh were issued by the 
Governor-General-in-Council on May 7. On May 9 Lala Lajpat Rai was 
invited to meet Commissioner of Lahore Division, in the District Police 
offices. When he reached there, he was told that he had been deported 
under Regulation III of 1818. At 6 P.M. he was put in a special train 
and ultimately lodged in Mandalay in Burma. 

Such was the appreciation of the situation by the Punjab Government 
that British forces were ordered into Lahore against apprehension of 
mob violence. Elsewhere, it is said, most of the Europeans sent their 
families to nearfc^ cantonments for fear of disturbances which the autho- 
rities feared might break out as the news of Lala Lajpat Rai’s deporta- 
tion spread through the province, wide protest against the last step taken 
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by the Government was feared. 

Another sign of the panic in official circle was the extreme secrecy 
and watchfulness with which Lajpat Rai was arrested and then conveyed 
to a cell in the Lahore cantonment till the train that was to carry him 
was ready. He did not board at the station, even though it was' the can- 
tonment station. It was brought to the military siding where Lajpat Rai 
was asked to board it. It was a special train but bearing a camouflaged 
name. He was accompanied by police guards who shut the windows of 
his compartment as soon as train approached a station. The platforms on 
the way were cleared of all Indians at such times. 

Some of the Europeans believed that fifty years after ‘the mutiny’ 
the British were again likely to face a similar occurence. They seemed 
inclined to interpret incidents, where they had not been shown the respect 
‘due’ to them, as presaging hard times ahead. 

The extent of panic in the Punjab can be further gauged by the fact 
that Europeans were ‘arming every where, British soldiers were sleeping 
with rifles by their side,’ and commanding officers ‘issuing’ army rifles 
and ammunition to (British) civilians wherewith to defend themselves.’ 
It seems to have been suggested by Ibbetson that loyalty of Indian troops 
had been tempered with and it was this that had caused the panic among 
the Europeans. It is true that serving soldiers ‘had attended the meetings 
held to protest against the Colonization Bill at Ferozepur and Multan’ 
but that did not imply that they had been got at by the agitators. 

News of happenings in the Punjab were exaggerated in the British 
press. Lord Curzon, probably in a moment of pique against his successor 
rushed to the Time to bewail what was happening in India now that he 
was not there. „ 

Local gossip had it that Lala Lajpat Rai had approached the Amir 
of Kabul during his recent visit to India seeking his help against the 
British and that the Amir had passed on the letter to the Government of 
India. The Daily Express of London suggested that as the reason for 
Lala Lajput Rai’s deportation. Punjab was certainly in ferment. 

Appendix I 
Refined Cruelty 

An account of a horrible Begar tragedy comes to us from Rawal- 
pindi. The following are the main incidents. The Deputy Commissioner 
of Rawalpindi was out on tour. In a particular village two woe-begone 
human beings were impressed to carry some of the impediments belong- 
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ing to the officer. At the next village which they reached after sundown 
no men could be procured to relieve the impressed pair; and so, though 
tired and perishing with cold (they were stark naked from top to bottom 
except for a rag, a piece which barely covered their loins) the unfortunate 
fellows were dragged a further distance to the next halting place. It was a 
raw, chill night bitterly cold; and the two forlorn men carrying head loads 
and bravely trudging along, were overpowered by the inclemency of the 
night and fell down in a dead faint in the middle of the road. The next 
morning When the officer’s men went out to look the missing begaris, 
they only found their dead bodies lying on the road, with the loads they 
carried untouched near them. The officer when he came to know of the 
mischance squared the relatives of the diseased (sic) by a munificent gift 
of Rs. 50 for each dead began. One of the poor dead men leaves a 
widow and children behind him to shift for themselves as best as they 
can; but the Sahib’s unexampled generosity has now made them rich 
for ever. 

(The Punjabee, April 4, 1906.) 

Appendix II 
A Deliberate Murder 

. \ 

As to deliberate murders, unpremeditated of course, of Indians by 
irate, irascible officers, instances though rare, are not wanting; Only the 
other day, two European officers, of a district not very far from Lahore, 
went out shooting on horseback, with a mounted orderly. Amongst 
other denizens of the forest which fell to their joint shots was a boar, a 
full-grown fat porker, which the pair of worthies laid much store by to 
furnish them with the piece de resistance of two or three ‘heavenly’ feasts. 
As soon as the animal was despatched, they asked their mounted orderly 
to carry the carcase secured to his saddle. The mam who was a follower 
of the Prophet, however, instead of complying with the orders of the 
huzaors, refused pointblank to do their bidding, or even to touch the 
unclean animal. For a second they stood aghast, petrified at his 
temerity, but for a second only. The next moment the Sahib, re- 
covered his wits, and saw that it was insubordination, or even worse, 
downright mutiny. And what is the reward of mutiny ? Why, a short 
shift and a swing into eternity. No sooner thought of, than fhis brilliant 
idea of the Imperial hunter was put into practice. He aimed at the poor 
Indian (who cared more for the faith that was in him, his deen, more 
than even the favour of his official chief) and shot him dead without 
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compunction or remorse. If anybody was ever guilty of murder that 
identical Sahib surely was. The British Indian Penal Code might, 
perhaps, call it culpable homicide not amounting to murder.. But it was 
nothing but murder in cold blood. That murderer is at large to-day, 
enjoying the privileges of the dominant race, and the sweets of life like 
any innocent man. And yet we have reason to believe that the matter 
had soon reached the ears of the higher authorities. The only thing 
done in the case, however, was to get the gentleman transferred-from 
the district and a new man put in his place, with strict injunctions not 
to allow the skeletion in the Official cupboard to see the light of day. 
And up to this time it has not seen the light of day. 

(The Pmjabee, April 11, 1906.) 

Appendix III 

How Misunderstandings Occur 

With reference to the two cases of oppression in Rawalpindi, 
particulars of which appeared in our issue of 4th instant, the A* B. 
Patrika remarks: The “Punjabee” has unearthed the particulars of two 
shocking cases, which deserve the serious consideration of the 
Government. In one case, which hails from Rawalpindi, two men fell 
victims to the “begar” system of service. The story, as told by the 
Lahore paper, is this. Here, after quoting the paragraph, our 
contemporary makes the following observations: Is there much 
difference between slavery and the * “begar” system? And how cruel- 
hearted must be those men who, taking advantage of this system, would 
treat their poorer fellows in this fiendish fashion. Our contemporary may 
privately disclose the name of the offending officer to the authorities 
if he cannot publish it in his paper, and thereby get the matter thoroughly 
sifted. The Patrika has apparently overlooked the very first sentence 
with which the extract begins. Had it noticed it there would have been 
no necessity for the request to us to disclose the officer’s name. If the 
Patrika would again take the trouble to refer to our issue of 4th April,' 
the information sought for would be found clearly stated in the very 
sedtence immediately preceding the passage quoted. We mentioned there 
that “the Deputy Commissioner of Rawalpindi was out on tour,” and 
that gives the information our contemporary wants. The Telegraph 
commits no oversight or omission in regard to both the begar and 
shikar incidents mentioned by us, but wants Lord Minto to order an 
enquiry, Has the Telegraph then such a great confidence in the panacea 
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of enquiry ? And are instance of man-slaughter yea, even of deliberate 
murder, of Indians at the hands of European Officers so rare in India 
that our contemporary should be ready to pin his trust to the impartiality 
of an enquiry ? How many poor Indians have been mercilessly launched 
into eternity in the past, for being mistaken for bears and monkeys, or 
for having so called enlarged spleens ? 

(The Punjabee, April 11, 1906.) 

Appendix IV 

It is quite clear that the ‘Advanced Party’ are far from being at 
one. They are jealous and suspicious of each other ; the qrthodox and 
other Hindus are often at variance with the Arya Samaj and in the Arya 
Samaj itself there are at heart two divisions. The Aryas are possibly 
correct in stating themselves to have, been in the inception a purely 
religious body, but that one section has been much mixed up with 
political agitation and has used its organization for its furtherance, 
hardly admits of doubt and this section has been in the van in its dislike 
for Europeans and English rule and administration, has been marked by 
a strange animus against Christianity. 

Taking for granted the effect upon half-educated minds of ill-digested 
ideas regarding the value of representative institutions and the views 
picked up and only superficially understood from advanced radical and 
socialistic sources at home, the more definite cause of dissatisfaction 
which led some into actual sedition, and many more to the verge of it, 
or into an attitude of carping criticism and dislike of the British and 
their rule are indicated to be mainly as follow : 

It is urged that the interest, wishes, and aspirations of the educated 
and moneyed Hindu classes have been deliberately ignored and treated 
as of no account, especially in legislation, for some years past. It is 
complained with considerable bitterness that the feelings and wishes of 
the class have not only been set aside but have been treated as of no 
consequence whatever, a condition of affairs which has caused much 
resentment. Indeed as far as I could gather, it was this feeling of 
neglect as of ‘no account,’ quite as much as any definite loss or injury 
caused by any specific legislation, which has caused the bitterness of 
spirit recently displayed. One of my interviewers put it thus; “It is said 
that, if a cultivator’s finger aches the Sirkar weeps, but if our life blood 
flows it is no matter.”— Little attempt was made in the past to put 
forward specific grievances because it was felt to be useless ; the culti- 
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vator and cultivator only, was listened to.” 

Consequently, as was more than once frankly admitted, when the 
Canal Bill was found to involve a going back upon its words by the 
Government to the zamindars, the opportunity was seized upon with 
avidity and was worked for all it was worth. It did not matter how 
small the retrocession was, it was a retrocession and that unfortunate 
circumstance was seized upon and magnified to the utmost. The people 
undoubtedly were extremely uneasy at the idea of the Sirkar breaking 
its words; Missionary friends of mine who were at work in the Colony 
fully corroborate the statements made on this point; the distress at the 
idea of a breach of faith was great. 

As regards specific legislation, the attitude adopted toward the Land 
Alienation Act itself was, not actively hostile. As the Act originally 
stood, it was, of course, disapproved of and objected to, but it is said 
that it was the cultivator who was most affected, and that those of the 
moneyed classes who had already acquired land and invested their 
capital in it, and desired to attain the position and status of land-owners 
were not affected owing to the reservation in favour of the statutory 
agriculturists. Only new men were debarred from acquiring land. The 
recent amendment to the Land Alienation Act, abolishing the statutory 
agriculturist, is viewed, however, with the greater hostility, and is 
considered to be an act of great injustice and hardship. It is pointed 
out that members of the moneyed and educated classes, who had be- 
come or were becoming ‘country gentlemen’ zaildars, and so on, are now 
sent out of that class and subjected to what they feel to be a serious 
slur upon them. It was made clear to me that this is felt to be a very 
serious grievance indeed in conversations with me more stress was laid 
upon this than upon almost any other. 

The Pre-emption Act was also cited as an Act which not only 
prevents the moneyed commerical class from further acquisition of land, 
but prevents that class from retaining land when sold by any one of its 
members. This is a result which has only just begun to be realized. 

Want of sympathetic treatment on the part of Europeans and of 
frank intercourse, were also noted as cause of estrangement. But in 
this part of the subject I was struck with the unanimity with which it 
was asserted that incidents which occur during Railway travel are the 
most fruitful source of friction of all. It is said that the ‘intrusion’ of 
a first or second class native gentleman passanger into a carriage with . 
Europeans is generally strongly resented and is constantly the cause of 
rudeness and incivility. It was strongly impressed upon me that 
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separate first and second class accommodation, even if expensive, would 
be worth even more than it would cost in obviating regrettable incidents 
which are constantly occuring under the present system. 1 was struck 
and indeed surprised at the great stress laid upon this point. 

Asked as to the actual objects of those who had joined in the 
agitation, the answer amounted to this. There, no doubt, were disloyal 
Extremists who, without any idea as to consequences, were simply 
sowing sedition, but these were few. There were others who were 
simply discontented, who very much over estimated their own value, 
who hate the Europeans, and without any definitely fixed intention of 
upsetting the British Raj to put something in its place, simply desired 
to cause all the annoyance and do all the mischief they could. There 
was also, it was reluctantly admitted, an anti-Christian feeling in some 
quarters, the result of the broader and more ‘universal’ Christianity 
now preached, which is felt to be far more dangerous to the old system 
than the narrow theology of fifty years ago. 

Pressed as to the meaning and intentions of more intelligent of the 
agitators and their following, the view appears to have been this “The 
Mohammedans of late years have been getting far more than their fair 
share. The Government is afraid of the Mohammedans. Let us make 
the Government afraid of us, and they will give us, if not all our wants, 
much more than we get now, and much more than the Mohammendans 
are now usurping.” 

One of the most intelligent, best educated, and highly placed of my 
informants, a man for whom Government has done as much as for any 
one, said to me— “Nothing was done for the Mohammedans until one 
Mohammedan murdered Lord Mayo and another murdered the Chief 
Justice of Bengal.” And then he caught himself up and said, “At 
least that is what the Extremists say,” 

I think that there was a good deal of truth in this. The Extremists 
did not believe that they could turn the British out, or put anything (in) 
their place, but they believed that they would frighten the Government 
into practical surrender, as a result of which, protected by British 
bayonets, they would enjoy the loaves and fishes. This is why they 
seized upon the zamindars’ grievances, and attempted to, or had a show 
of attempting to, tamper with the soldiery. 

In answer to the plain question : “What do you loyal Native gentle- 
men, who consider yourselves to some extent aggrieved acutally want ?” 
The reply was, in effect— “We want more sympathetic treatment and 
more recognition of the educated and commercial classes as of some 
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account and worthy of some consideration, England was called a nation 
of shopkeepers, and in England the manufacturer, the banker,, the com- 
mercial class, is of the greatest weight, but here we are all, as well as 
the educated professional class, treated as of no account at all. As 
regards definite grievances, we want a modification of the Amending Act 
to the Land Alienation Act, of the Pre-emption Act, and a great change 
in the management of the Canal Colony.” 

I have put these notes together as the result of from twenty to thirty 
interviews at least with various members of the educated and moneyed 
classes. 

It is necessary in a confidential note to state frankly that most of 
the speakers said that a very large part of the dissatisfaction was caused 
by the policy of Lord Curzon’s latter years, the partition of Bengal, the 
interpretation given by Lord Curzon of the Queen’s Proclamation and 
his University Speech and policy and general attitude towards natives of 
the country. 

/ On more than one occasion I asked various persons, some of them 
members of the Arya Samaj, to tell me frankly what they thought of 
Lajpat Rai. One said he thought Lajpat Rai had gone off his head. 
Others thought he had been carried away by excitement and admitted 
that he had said and done many wild and injudicious things which might 
be construed into sedition, though most seemed to think that he was 
not really disloyal. Several Aryas said that when Lajpat Rai wanted 
Arya Samaj to take part in political agitation, there ^was much oppo- 
sition and discussion and that there was very nearly a bad split. The 
final result was that Lajpat Rai, by his energy and personal influence, 
succeeded in capturing a number of the Aryas in getting them to assist 
in his agitation, and in, some extent, making use of their organization 
for the purpose. This they said was entirely Lajpat Rai’s doing and 
was not really approved of except by a very few. It was he and his 
influence certainly which dragged the Arya Samaj into the area, in most 
cases against their will. When Lajpat Rai’s influence was removed, they 
said, most even of the Extreme section were only too glad to drop the 
connection between the Arya Samaj and political agitation. Lajpat Rai, 
they all said, was the heart and soul of the political side of the Arya 
Samaj and so they said of the, creating of it. 

(Rebertson’s Memorandom on the Advance Party in the Punjab, 
15 July, 1907.) 



Agrarian Unrest in the Doab Region : 1907 

S. D. Gajrani* S 

. 'i 

The turn of the century was a period of rapid change in the 
political situation in the Punjab. The Land Alienation Act and the 
Colonisation Bill caused in the Punjab wide disturbances. 1 In the open- 
ing of the 20th century, agriculture in India was undergoing significant 
changes. As a result of vast improvements in the means pf communicat- 
ion and availability of markets for goods produced by agrarian classes, 
there was commercialisation of agricultural products. Secondly, the 
dispossession of the old proprietors of land on account of the obligation'’ 
to satisfy the Government Revenue and the money lender’s interest posed 
a big problem. Thirdly, there also occurred sub-division and fragmenta- 
tion of agricultural land holdings. The first movement appeared really 
to the benefit of the agriculturists but the remaining two were deterimen- 
tal to the interests of both the agriculturists and the agriculture.* 

The Punjab being the frontier province and recruiting ground for 
the army, political crisis in the region was bound to threaten the 
existence of the British empire. In the Punjab the British Government 
adopted some measures to ameliorate agricultural conditions like the 
Punjab Alienation of Land Act of 1900, Punjab Pre-emption Act 
and Punjab Limitation Act. The Land Alienation Act was a piecemeal 

* Head of the History Department, M.M. Modi Degree College, Patiala. 

1. For details see Barrier, N.G., Punjab Politics and Disturbances of 1907 fPh.D. 
thesis. Duke University, Microfilm : 1966, Nehru Memorial Museum and 
Library, Delhi); Fauja Singh, Presidential Address, Indian History Congress, 
35th Session, 1974; Bajaj, Y. P., Chhotu Ram and His Works (unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis, University of Kurukshetra: 1972). 

2. Carvor, Principle of Rural Economy, p. 253; Report on the survey of Bairampur 
—a village in Hoshiarpur district, 1922, p.35 (The village lands were found to be 
divided into .1598 fields averaging about 1 /5th of an acre each 38% of the hold- 
ings had over 30 fields and in three cases plots were so small, the smallest was 
only 0.014 of an acre— that they had been last sight by their owners and had 
passed into the hands of others; Darling, M.L., Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and 
Debt, pp. 29-30, 84, 133-4, 264; the causes and effects of sub-di vision and frag- 
mentation have been given in Famine Commission Report of 1945; also see 
Calvert, H., Wealth and Welfare, 1936. 
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measure intended to relieve only the land-owning cultivators. 8 In effect, 
without mitigating the discontent of the peasantry, it helped big land- 
holders. Moreover, the poor peasantry now could not draw loans as 
their land had been converted into a bad security. In brief, it created a 
wedge between the two classes. 4 

The simmering discontent of the Punjab peasantry found expression 
in 1907 in the agrarian unrest and leaders of the political parties 
harnessed to their own purposes this upsurge in the Punjab. It is very 
clear from the statement of Donnel who wrote that “Again and again in 
House of Commons, the small body of the ex-officials of Indian Civil 
Service, who generally know what they are talking about, assured the 
Secretary of the State that the cause and the sole cause of the disorder 
was agrarian; in other words the peasantry of the Punjab are intensely 
incensed by continued enhancement of the land tax. 

The peasantry not only had to pay high rate of revenue demand but 
they had also to borrow money to pay the land revenue. By the close 
of the 19th century a Commissioner of the Government in the Punjab 
Mr. S. S. Thornburn, after making a thorough inquiry, reported that the 
peasants were “ruined beyond redemption” and the cause for that was 
constant borrowing from the money-lenders to pay the land revenue. 6 
The Daily News of Calcutta observed 7 : 

It appears now that the discontent in the Punjab has its origin 
in a perfectly reasonable and tangible grievances - the increase of 
the land revenue assessment. And the sooner- this simple fact is 
understood by the Government of India the better. The only way 
to ensure tranquility is to ensure property. -....The best thing 
in the Punjab is for the Government to go into -the assessment matter 
again, and recognise that liberality is the soul of content and greed 
the basis of discontent.” 

Inspite of the feelings of resentment among the people there is no 
evidence to prove that the people took any step against the authorities, 
Lajpat Rai remarked, “It must be frankly admitted that so far the 

3. O’ Dwyer, M., India As I Knew It, 1835-1925 (London, 1925), pp. 38-39. For 
details also see, Bajaj, Y.P., op. cit.; Fauja Singh’s Presidential address, op. cit. 

4. Royal Commission on Agriculture, Minutes of Evidence, I (Evidence by the 
officers of Government of India);C.J.O. Dannell. M.P., The Caitsesof the Present 
Discontents in India, p. 94. 

6. Report of the Punjab Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee, 1929-30, pp. 222, 
Ibid. 

1. The Daily News, May 22, 1907, quoted in C. J.O. Dannell, M.P., op. cit. 
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Punjabees have shown very little aptitude for political work to expose 
official injustices, high handedness and oppression.” 8 However, trans- 
formation in the spirits of the Punjabees coincided with the change 
taking place in the whole country. Moreover, the grievances of the 
people in general and the peasants in particular had been accumulating 
throughout the period since the occupation of this province by the 
British. The famine of 1 896-7 and the rapidly growing pressure of the 
money-lending class over the peasantry accentuated the crisis * The 
political leaders took due advantage of this situation and through their 
propaganda, projected the people's grievances in the right perspective 
before the masses. It will not be out of place to state that the 
revolutionary literature had been pouring in from Bengal into other 
provinces including the Punjab. And, the British authorities attributed 
the disturbances to this seditious literature. 

At the same time, the Governor regarded the Canal Colony Bill as 
merely a pretext to upset the loyalities of the people. This situation 
too was exploited by the political leaders like Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit 
Singh by making powerful speeches. At this time the Government 
imposed restriction on the public meetings organised against the Govern- 
ment. Restrictions were also imposed on the press and any political 
faction which spread disaffection. At this juncture, organisation of the 
Secret Societies to continue the great task of revolutions was left as the 
only alternative. The memoranda and petitions had failed to persuade 
the Government to adopt liberal policies. The following song which 
was translated and published in The Pioneer is indicative of this fact. 
It runs thus : 

‘In vain did we send petitions to the Government, 

All our cries have been fruitless. 

Our words were valued as chaff. 

The Government did not even ac.-idently think of us, 

And paid no attention to our sufferings. 

Our intension was to fall at the door of the king. 

To lay our grievances before him, 


•8. He made this remark in 1906. See Sedition Committee Report (Calcutta : 
1928); Lajpat Rai, Political Future of India (New York : 1929). 

9. Bhatia, B.N., Famine in India, 1860-1945, p. 239; for details also see, Minutes 
by Sir Ibbefson Denzil; see Autobiographical Writings of Lala Lajpat Rai, 

p. 228. 
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Our song is the strain of sorrowful chord.’ 10 

Despite the restriction imposed by the Government, Sarla Devi gave 
inflammatory speeches in Lahore which were printed in the Punjabi press 
and were in large numbers distributed among the students and the men 
and women of Lahore, Rawalpindi, Ferozepur and Sialkot. The climax 
was reached when the Government proposed to amend the Canal 
Colonies Bill. Water rates in Bari Doab were increased which brought 
to the boil what was simmering already. 

Colonisation Bill sought to change the basis of the land relation- 
ship. It intended to convert the peasantry into the position of mere 
tenants. With their devotion and efforts, the peasants had converted a 
waste territory into a productive agricultural soil but when the opportu- 
nity of reaping the fruit arrived, the Government intervened; it tried to 
modify the tenure system and thus planned to convert the lands into 
plantations after the pattern of Assam, which could result in reducing 
the owner to the status of a cultivator only. In Rawalpindi abiana 
(water rate) was increased which added to the bitterness of the people 
towards the Government. 

The Secretary of State for India, Morley reported to the House of 
Commons that in June 1907, 28 meetings were held in the Punjab bet- 
ween the 1st March and 1st May of that year. Of these, according to 
him, only 5 were closely related to agricultural grievances, the 
remaining 23 were purely political in nature. 11 The agitation reached such 
proportions that when Lieutenant-Governor Charles Rivez at his farewell 
ceremony at Amritsar had to meet a hostile demonstration by the 
students of Khalsa College. In Rawalpindi the movement was at its 
full swing where a meeting, that started with the soul stirring song of 
pagri sambhal o jatta was held. The same song had already been 
recited by Banke Dyal at a public meeting held at Lyallpur and it sum- 
med up the sentiments of the people. 12 Ajit Singh made fiery speeches 
and condemned the high rate of assessment. He, to inspire the masses, 
said, “they (peasants) were the real rulers of the country, that Rajas 
were their kamins , that the Deputy Commissioner, Superintendent of 
Police and the chief officers and Government were their servants.” 13 


10. The Pioneer (Calcutta), June 1907; J.C.O. Donnell, op. cit. 

11. Sedition Committee Report (Calcutta), Supdt. Government Printing, 1919, p.42. 

12. Lajpat Rai, Autobiographical Writings , p. 121. 

13. Quoted in Satya, M. Rai, Evolution of the Heroic Traditions during the 20th 
Century (Agrarian Movement), p. 17; Dr. Ganda Singh’s edited Deportation 
of Lala Lajpat Rai and Sardar Ajit Singh, p. 53. 
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Ajit Singh urged the cultivators to stop ploughing until the 
Government reduced the land assessment rate. He again urged them to 
make united efforts and to be courageous and fearless. He and his 
companions Lala Hans Raj, Lala Amolak Ram and several others were 
summoned to a public enquiry by the Deputy Commijssioner on 2nd May, 
but on seeing the large crowd that had gathered before his court and 
fearing that it might cause some trouble, the Deputy Commissoner 
postponed the enquiry. At this, people got violent and destroyed and 
damaged Government property. The Government in return captured 
many leaders most of whom were A rya Samajists. A meeting was held 
at the Bharat Mata society office at Rawalpindi to protest against the 
arrest of these leaders. The authorities now apprehended the designs of 
the uncontrolable mob which wanted to go towards the Upper Mall 
shouting 'Bande Matram.’ They were not allowed to move in that 
direction, as it was feared that it might cause some damage to the 
European quarters there. As the crowd did not disperse, the police 
worked themselves to an unusual degree of frenzy and heat and began to 
trample people under their horses without discrimination. Many 
innocent people were belaboured by the police with lathies and the butts 
of their muskets. 14 It was in April 1907 that the smothered exasperation 
of the different sections of the Punjabi people against the oppressive 
policy of the imperialist authorites began to break out in open action 
against them. People began to attend mass meetings. On the 7th April, 
1907, for instance, twelve thousands peasants of Lahore district assent* 
bled at a protest meeting in Bari Doab against the increased irrigation 
rates. 15 According to the English newspaper, peasants began coming 
into the town to listen to the political agitators. In April 1907, for 
example, 500 peasants came on a single day to a meeting arranged by 
Sardar Ajit Singh. After the meeting they armed themselves with sticks. 
Ajit Singh told another meeting in Rawalpindi on April 21, 1907 1 ® : 

“Brothers, we are 29 crores, they (the British) are 1 1 lakhs. 
Admitted they have guns, but these can be blown away by the breath 
of 29 crores and for them we have our fists. I met a Russian once and 
he said to me : 1 £ lakhs are ruling 29 crores. This is preposterous. The 

14. Ibid, p. 18. 

15. The Punjabee, April 13, 1907, p. 7. 

16.. Confidential Report of the Native owned Newspapers published in the Punjabee, 
ending upto April 30, 1907, p. 81; Dr Ganda Singh’s edited Deportation of Lala 
Ltijgat Rai and Sar Jar Ajit Singh, p. 53. 
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Government is a great liar and tyrant; do not expect sympathy 

from it. Its only object is to obtain money.” 

Ajit Singh also revealed facts illustrating the increased taxation, the 
indifference of the authorities to the sufferings of the starving and called 
on Indians to unite. Other speakers denounced the increased land taxes, 
water rates and compulsory forced labour. 17 

The police attempt to intimidate the speakers at the meeting only 
stirred up anger in the town. The next day two or three thousand came 
out in a demonstration in Rawalpindi in protest against the police 
action. The police dispersed it but the demonstrators soon gatherad 
again and were joined by many others. Despite the repressive measures, 
the unrest in the city continued. On 2nd May, the troops called out to 
disperse the demonstration of seven or eight thousand, met with 
resistance. The demonstrators defended themselves with sticks and 
stones. 18 Demonstrations and meetings organised in Lahore, Amritsar 
and other cities also frequently ended in clashes with the police. Accord- 
ing to official sources, the number of the meetings held in the province 
from March 1st to May 1st was 28. 19 

The British Government was alarmed not so much by the meetings 
and demonstrations as by the spread of disaffection in army units 
consisting of Punjabis— a specific feature of the liberation movement — 
in the Punjab in 1907. 20 Punjab was one of the main centres for recruit- 
ing Indian soldiers for the British army, and the unrest in the Punjab 
weakened the most important instrument of the imperialist rule, the 
armed forces. The dissatisfaction caused by increased taxes spread to 
the Indian army units, since the rank and file had been drawn from the 
peasantry. British authorities and possibly the Commander-in-chief, 
Lord Kitchner, were seriously disturbed by the situation. They had 
also grave apprehensions of mass outbreaks on 10th May, 1907, the 
fiftieth anniversary of the first war of National Independence fought in 
1857 21 

The increasing unrest among the people and the sympathy extended 
to them by civil and military native officials confirmed the Govern- 


17. Ibid. 18. Ibid., Ending May 11, 1907, p. 4. 

)9. Ibid., Ending May 18, 1907, p. 4. 

20. According to Chriol, V., the number of Arya Samaj conducted anti-British 
propaganda among soldiers, Indian Unrest (London, 1910), p. 117. 

21. From Gokhale to the Editor on the arrest of Lala Lajpat Rai, Times of India, 
May 25, 1907, p. 7. 
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merit’s suspicion that some more violence was to come in the wake of 
the crisis. Sedition was brewing not only in the 29th Punjab Infantry 
but also in the 37th Dogra regiment. They extended full sympathy 
and support to the mutineers. In this situation, reduction in the pay 
of the soldiers was not advisable on the part of the Government. 22 It 
added fuel to the fire. The statement made by the clerk of 37th Dogra 
Regiment that their regiment would not have fired upon their country- 
men was indicative of the prevailing mood in the army. Sir lbbetson 
wrote : 23 

One striking and exceedingly alarming feature which has been 
observable everywhere is that special attention has been paid to 
the Sikhs and as in the case of Lyallpur, to the military pensioners 
and that special efforts have been made to procure their attendance 
at a meeting to enlist their sympathies and inflame their passions. 
So far the actual agitation has been virtually confined to the districts 
in which Sikh element is important.... At a public meeting at 
Ferozepur at which disaffection was openly preached, men of the 
Sikh regiment stationed there were especially invited to attend and 
several hundred of them acted upon their invitation.” 

Lala Pindi Dass, the editor of The India published an article in 
which the natives of India and Afghanistan who had migrated to U.S.A. 
made an appeal to the men of the British army. A copy of this article 
was found in possession of Sawan Singh a resident of England and was 
delivered to Punjab Government. 24 

This article exposed to the people the condition of the Indian sepoys 
as compared with that of the white soldiers who received much higher 
salaries and other facilities which were denied to the Indian soldiers. 
The article provoked the Indian sepoys against the existing order which 
was “making use of the natives against the natives.” It was argued 
that the British gave only a fraction of their own money collected from 
the taxes. 25 Lala Pindi Dass was arrested. Restrictions were imposed 

22. lbbetson, N. V., op. cit., p. 230. 

23. Ibid., p. 231. ' 

24. Wasti says that copies of letter were discovered from the possession of some 
soldiers at Mardan. 

25 Home Department (Political), July 1907, No. 3. Article says, “Because you will 
answer, you are loyal to the salt of the British, but you do not understand from 
where have the Englishmen brought. Infaet, they have got it from taxes levied 
on you of which even 100000th part is given to you. You are sitting quietly and 
are content with considering yourself salt eaters.” 
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upon The India which had published the article. Editors of The Hindustan 
were jailed for 5 years. The press where The India was printed was 
closed by order. When the police, after arresting the editors, was taking 
them to the police station, a crowd of the town-dwellers attacked, the 
police party which in return resorted to force to suppress the mob. All 
this was done with utmost cruelty and barbarity. However, M. A. 
Stuart and officials believed that the aforesaid newspaper was not very 
piopular and had not many subscribers. He added that “press has 
practically no influence at all on the great mass of the people, they can- 
not read newspapers and do not care to listen to it even if any one is 
willing to read out to them. 2 ® 

The revolutionaries in the Punjab now realised that to achieve better 
results, an effort should be made to spread the idea's of agrarian 
movement through the distribution of revolutionary material through the 
Bharat Mata book agency. The literature distributed was as follows: 
The Gadar by Sawaran Singh; Baghi Masih by Amba Prasad; A manat 
Mein Khianat by Swaran Singh; Divide and Conquer; Hindustan Mein 
Angrezi Hakumat by Ajit Singh, Kaumen kis tarha zinda raheti hain by 
Swaran Singh and several other writings. 

Lectures on Tilak Maharaj, Tipu Sultan, progress made by Japan, 
the fall of the Czarist Government, etc., were delivered by revolutionary 
leaders. 27 Besides the distribution of books in public, the revolutionar- 
ies also thought out plans of an armed uprising. Thus the authorities 
could not sense until Tilak Press was found in Hoshiarpur which 
contained the scheme specifying three aims of the movement. 28 The 
purpose of the scheme was to enlist youthful warriors to train themselves 
for the sacred mission of revolution against the Government. These 
youthful warriors were to be sub-divided into groups of organisers, 
detectives and terrorists. The terrorists were to perform the actual work 
of the revolution, i.e., throwing of bombs, and firing guns upon the 
Europeans or their women. This was only to terrorise the authorities 


26. Ibid. 

27. Home Department Political, File No A-July-1907, Nos. 178-80, National 
Archives of India, New Delhi. 

28. Bhai Parrnanand informed Pt. Rain Bhuj Dutt from London that he had started 
a fund in London on behalf of Dina Nath, Pindi Dass and other who had been 
imprisoned in connection with recent agitation in the Punjab, and asking him 
to appoint some one in Punjab to receive money. Vide weekly report, on Politi- 
cal Agitation in Punjab dated September 16, 1907, Home Department (Political), 
B-File No. 48-49, 1907, NAI. 
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and make them yield to the demands of the revolutionaries. Of course, 
the scheme could not attain its goal because of the alertness and caution 
of the Government. But the seriousness of purpose and the strength of 
their action unnerved the authoriti s. 29 It was under the impact of the 
gravity of the situation that Ibbetson said : 

“The very sturdiness of a Punjabee which makes him more difficult 
to move than a Bengali makes the matter far more serious when he 
is moved. If the loyalty of the Jat Sikh of Punjab is materially 
shaken, the danger will be greater than any which could possibly 
arise in Bengal.” 30 . 

The Arya Samaj which was a powerful force to reckon with in the 
Punjab, carried on the task of agitation. According to the report of a 
C. I. D. agent in Hoshiarpur, “since the beginning of July, hundreds of 
students, teachers and lecturers have been employed on this work.” 31 
Ibbetson writing about the same, calls, “Arya Samaj, a society founded 
primarily with a religious object but which in Punjab at least has always 
had a strong political bent.” 32 

On 18th June, in a letter to the Indian Government, the Punjab 
Government reported that the situation in Punjab was very dangerous 
and critical because of the provoking activities of Lala Lajpat Rai and 
his agent Ajit Singh who was a fiery orator. A close companion of Ajit 
Singh was Amba Prasad who had been to jail many a time and was a 
powerful journalist. The Government took him as the ablest man of the 
whole group and its guiding spirit and as such the most dangerous 
enemy as well as the brain of whole struggle. 33 

Confirmation regarding Lala ji’s active hand in these activities was 
found in the letter he wrote to Parmanand in London. 34 Ibbetson is 
also of the view that Lajpat Rai was in touch with the Amir of 


29. Home Department (Political), File No. B. 28-26, January 1906, NAI. 

30. Home Department (Political), A. Nos. 108-181-confidential and 127-31-May 
1920(4), No. 1 54-55-October 1909 (confidential), NAI. 

31. Ibbetson, N.S., op. cit., p. 236 (Mr. Morley, Secretary of the State in India, in a 
speech in Parliament, Indian debate session, 1907, House of Commons 6th June, 
1907. Quoted by Khushwant Singh, A History of Sikhs, \ ol. II, p. 159. 

32. Lajpat Rai attributed it to lack of educational opportunities, inequitable dis- 
tribution of land among the agricultural classes and paucity of Industries in the 
province vide The Political Future of India (New York), p. 164. 

33. Home Department Political Proceedings, October 1907, Nos. 40-49, NAI. 

34. Ibbetson, May 11, 1923. 
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Afghanistan and was trying to tamper with the loyalty of the army. 35 
Fearing this, he urged Lord Minto to issue orders of Lala ji’s arrest 
under section 2 of Regulation III of 1 818. Lala ji was deported on 9th 
of May and Ajit Singh on 3rd June, 1907. The arrest and the deport- 
ation of these two beloved leaders of the people was a bolt from the 
blue. The people strongly protested against their deportation. So much 
so that a ten-year-old boy coming across a Firingee cried aloud “cursed 
.the British Justice.” He was arrested. But so brave and excited was 
he that he not only confessed his gurlt but also charged the Government 
of perferating injustice and suppression. He said, “Yes, I have cursed 
British justice... because your people are tyrannical and unjust. They 
deny us our privileges and have n3t redeemed the pledge contained in 
the proclamation of 1858. ” 38 

At this very time on September 22, 1907, Lajpat Rai from Mandalay 
wrote a letter to Secretary of the State in which he tried to justify himself 
that he was absolutely a dumb spectator of the activities in Punjab and 
did not play any role directly or indirectly in provoking the people against 
the Government. 37 

Gokhale in a letter to the private Secretary of the Viceroy on 10th 
June, 1907, said that “to bracket Ajit Singh with Lajpat Rai is monstrous 
injustice to the latter. When I was in Lahore in February last, Ajit 
Singh had already begun to denounce Lalaji as a coward and pro- 

Government man The Hindustani and the Punjabee regarded the 

deportation as an act of “blind vengeance” and that an innocent 
respectable and law abiding British subject had been taken away from 
his family and friends for no reason.” 38 

Regarding the controversy whether Lala ji took active part in the 


35. Ibid. 

36. Home Department (Political), A-N 0 .-IO 8 , 15 May, 1910 (Confidential), and 
progress report of November 1909, National Archives of India. 

37. Home Department (Political), D.O. No. 246, 1 August, 1907, NAI. 

38. Home Department (Political), No. 25/26 Part 13, January 1910 (He asked 
Parmanand, “to send me one book every month. It may be a revolutionary 
or political novel or history of some patriotic movement or the life of a 
nationalist or so on. Shyamji might employ a little of his money in sending a 
number of such books containing the true ideas or politics to the student com- 
munity here. I am confident good literature of the right sort, if supplied, to 
boys will be productive of solid results.” He also enquired how Shyamji pro- 
posed to spend his gift of Rs. 10,000 for political missionaries. Is he prepared 
to place a portion of this at their disposal ? 
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seditious mpvraent in Punjab, it can be said that in the very outset Lala- 
ji did encourage people against the Government and the people also 
regarded him as their leader but later on differences arose between the 
extreme wing and Lala ji on the methods employed to attain their aim. 
His statement in a letter to Secretary of State from Mandalay that he 
did not have any hand in seditious activities is not correct. He wrote in 
Modem Review, in 1907,. "A system of terror invariably recoils over the 
heads of those that resort to it. “Mentioning the European Revolutions 
he said, “Blood calls for blood and Dagger of the conspiration is never 
so terrible as when sharpened on the tomb stone of the martyr. 39 His 
letter to the Secretary of State is also regarded as unqualified apology 
from the authorities. 40 Lajpat Rai’s connection with the revolutionary 
movement was shrouded in mystery though he was one of the loyalist 
leaders to denounce the mendicant policy of the Indian National Cong- 
ress 41 Lala ji and Ajit Singh were released on 18th November, 1907. 

The correspondence between Lords Minto and Morley shows that the 
Punjab Government got panicky without even making attempts to secure 
all papers; and that Ibbetson confused sedition with unrest. Lord Minto 
made it clear that it was impossible to stamp all sedition which had come 
to stay in shape of new ideas and aspirations of which every one who has 
thought seriously over the subject ought to be aware, 42 that no attempt 
was made by Lala ji to tamper with the loyalty of the army; that the 
Colonisation Bill was a faulty piece of Legislation and could not be 
allowed to become law; and that the Chenab Colony was inhabited by 
Indian Army pensioners and Punjab was recruiting ground for the 
Indian Army as such unrest was harmful to the Imperial interests. 43 

Land tax was reduced when Minto vetoed the Colonisation Bill. 
Due to the repressive measures of the Government the movement had 
subsided and this hastened the release of Lala ji and Ajit Singh. When 
they were released Ajit Singh again started the revolutionary task. A 

39. Ibbetson, N.S., It was alleged that Lajpat Rai was to lead .one lakh of despera- 
does against the Lahore far on the 10th May and Ajit Singh was to be the 
captain of his soldiers. Vide the Hindustan (Lahore), May 1907. 

40. The India (Gujranwala), April 18, 1907. 

41. Home Department (Political), A Proceeding, December 1907, Nos. 15-16 (This 
was later admitted by Minto who in his letter to Morley agreed that there was 
no evidence to prove the assertion that one of the main objects of Lajpat Rai 
was to tamper with the loyality of Indian Army), vide Wash No. 9, 104. 

42. The Hindustan (Lahore), ! May 17, 1907; The Punjabee (Lahore), May 22,. 1907. 

43. Majumdar, M.B., Indian Political Associations and Reports of Legislature 1 888- 
1917 (Calcutta : 1965), p. 283. 
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pamphlet ‘In Memoriura’ was published and circulated among the people 
that admired the martyrs of 1857 and encouraged the people to make 
similar efforts again to expell the foreign Government. The Talwar, 
another weekly openly preached sedition and argued the Hindus and 
the Muslims who had fought together in 1857 to get united again. An 
extract of this weekly run thus 44 : 

“But if it is anarchism to be thoroughly ashamed of being ruled by a 
handful of wild alien vandals, it is anarchism to wish to exterminate 
them with the noble desire of establishing our national freedom upon 
the basis of popular sovereignty, of justice, of mercy, of righteousness 
and of humanity; if it is anarchism to rise for the sanctity of our 
homes, the integrity of our life and the honour of our God and our 
country, then we say cursed is the man that is not an anarchist, cursed 
is the man that sleeps in his died when alien parasites suck him and 
grow upon the scarlet of our brows.” / 

A militant journal Maro Farlnghi Ko was founded in Europe with 
the aim suggested from its title. 46 An article ‘Akhari Awaz Suno’ by 
Zia-ul-Haq 46 was published in the ‘Peshawar' newspaper of August 30, 
1909. These all aimed at giving the people encouragement to rise, in 
union and afford a common front to the cruel Government. 

The Government who had unwillingly released Ajit Singh now took 
repressive measures again. Searches were made in the Kaumi Book"' 
Agency, Lahore. 47 Much revolutionary material in the shape of literature 
was found in the house of Dhanpat Rai. The writers of these books, 
were arrested except Ajit Singh who was at Bushire, Persian Gulf, from 
where they disappeared on November 5, 1909. 48 Sardar Kishan Singh, 

Nand Lai, Ishwari Prasad and Munshi Ram were sentenced to life 

/ ■_ 

44. Quoted in Satya, M.Rai (She interviewed Baba Gurmukh Singh), the same view 
is also supported by Master Hari Singh whom I interview at Chandigarh, 
Office-Communist Party of India. 

45. Majumdar, Bimanbehari, Miliant Nationalism in India (Calcutta : 1966), p. 122. 

46. Zia-ul-Haq was employed as an informer of U.P. Police and was sent to Punjab 
to rope in Ajit Singh and his friends by allying with them. He, however, be- 
came a genuine revolutionary and wrote fiery articles against the Government 
in Marathi paper ‘The Peshwa.' Vide Home Department (Political), A. Nos. 
154-54, October 1909, NAI. 

47. Satya, M. Rai, Evolution of the Heroic Traditions During the 20th Century, p. 21; 
Home Department (Political), A. Nos. 154-54, October 1909, NAI. 

48.. Home Department (Political), Nos. 108-18, May 1910, (Confidential), NAI. 
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imprisonment or transportation; 49 

The agrarian unrest and agitation in the Punjab in 1907 exploded 
f the myth of the renowned loyalty of the Punjabees. The British 

bu reaucracy had so far taken it for granted undoubtedly, the agrarian 
unrest in the first decade of the twentieth century dealt a very serious 
blow to the power of British in India. Since large number of Punjabees 
were in the army, their loyalties became from now a matter of serious 
concern to the Government. It unleashed a chain cf revolutionary 
movements in the Punjab. The Ghadar movement, the Babbar Akali 
agitation, the Kirti Kisan movement, the Muzaras struggle in the Punjab 
states and the socialists’ Revolutionary movement under the banner of 
the Naujawan Bharat Sabha. This unrest also paved the way for the rise 
and growth of leftist ideology in the province. The unrest in 1907 
/ attracted the attention of the political leaders, who were active in urban 

areas, tqwards the rural problems and with a passage of time almost all 
political organisations began working in the rural areas for the betterment 
of the peasantry. Of course, this process was slow, but it was after the 
agrarian agitation in 1907 that the rural problems and political develop- 
ment therein dominated the Punjab politics. In brief, the agrarian 
unrest awakened the Punjab, and the Punjabees, particularly the peasants, 
from now onwards, were in the main stream of the freedam movement. 




49. Home Department (Political), B-Nos. 1*9/1910 (Confidential), National 
Archives of India; Political Trouble in India, 1907*17, p, 1 51. 
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A Documentary Evidence of the Sikh Reaction 
at Trumpp’s Translation of the Adi Granth 

Madanjit Kaur* 

The aim of this paper is to locate authentic historical evidence still 
untapped for the study of the Sikh reaction on Ernest Trumpp’s 1 trans- 
lation of the Adi Granth, the holy scriptures of the Sikhs. The paper is 
intended to be illustrative rather than comprehensive. We present here 
one document (photostat copy) from the storehouse of unlisted documents 
preserved in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 2 The document 
is in the form of a welcome address presented by the contemporary 
representative body of the Sikhs, the Khalsa Diwan to Lord Curzon, the 
Viceroy and Governor General of India on his visit to the province of 
the Punjab. The document is dated Lahore, 5th April, 1899. The 
document is printed on silk. This welcome address contains a petition 
of the Sikhs against the misrepresentative translation of Guru Granth 
Sahib and makes a request to the Viceroy to have a correct translation 
of their sacred scriptures into English which would be worthy of their 
religion and race and which would remove the stigma which Trumpp had 
sought to attach to them forever. 


* Reader, Deptt. of Guru Nanak Studies, Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar. 

1. A learned Scholar of Sanskrit, Prakrit and Northern Indian Vernaculars, Dr. 
Ernest Trumpp (b. 1828) was a German Christian missionary. When India Office 
contacted him for the translation he was a professor of Oriental Languages in the 
University of Tubingen, Germany. Trumpp started his work towards the close 
of 1869. He visited Punjab in 1870. After putting in seven years of hard labour, 
Trumpp could complete only a portion of the work which was published under 
the title The Adi Granth or The Holy Scriptures of the Sikhs from London in 1877. 
No doubt Trumpp introduced the Sacred Book of the Sikhs not only to the 
English speaking outside India, but to a great many of our country men who 
could not read it in original Gurmukhi. But his derogatory remarks on the Holy 
Book and iri5«rnjfieous account of the Sikh Gurus (given in the Introductory 
Essays) reflect his bias against the Sikh faith and is a documentary proof of his 
superficial knowledge on. the subjetc. 

2. A copy of this document has been procured through Mr. C.S. Chan Sandhu, 
Coventry, England. A photostat copy of the text of the document is appended 
to this article. 
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Conclusions : 

The inference derived from the text of the document presented in 
this study is an authentic evidence of the expression of the injured senti- 
ments of the Sikhs caused by the damaging comments which Trumpp 
had offered to their Gurus and their Sacred Scriptures in his translation 
of the Adi Granth. 

It is also evident that there was a definite majority reaction in 1899 
among the Sikhs against Trumpp's translation and the predecessors of 
Lord Curzon were held responsible for the damage done. 3 

The document bears a testimony of the fact that the English trans- 
lation of Guru Granth Sahib was the outcome of a planned scheme and 
the work was executed through the India Office, who had appointed 
Trumpp for the assignment. 4 

Jhe significant information revealed by the study is that the British 
officials were also conscious of the defects of the translation but they 
would blame India Office for the erroneous work got prepared. 5 

The criticism of Trumpp’s translation as reflected in this document 
bears a clear indication of the serious concern of the Sikhs for the future 
of the Sikh community. 6 The document is a historical statement of the 
fact that the threat posed by Trumpp’s defective and disdainful inter- 
pretation had to be confronted and proven wrong. 

Document 

To 

His Excellency the Right Honorable, 

Lord Curzon of Redleston. 

Viceroy and Governor-General of India and its Dependencies. 

May it please Your Excellency, 

We the members of the Khalsa Diwan, a constitutional body of 
Sikhs, representing the various Singh Sabhas in the Province and else- 
where; beg deferentially to accord Your Excellency a hearty welcome to 
our Province. 

There is no community or association that has not accorded a joyous 
welcome to Your Excellency. Throughout the length and breadth of 
this vast empire a burst of enthusiasm has been excited by Your Excel- 
lency’s wide sympathies. All classes of people seem to feel the near appr- 
oach of a new and brighter era in the administration of the Empire. 


3. See photostat copy of the text, para 7. v 

4. Photostat copy of the text, paras 6 and 7. 

5. Ibid., paras 6 lines 12-15. 6. Ibid., paras 5, 6 and 7. 
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A different and stronger sentiment sways our feelings at this moment. 
We welcome you as not only the head of a great empire that has given 
peace and enlightenment to so many millions of human beings, but the 
representative of a sovereign whom we love and adore, and to spread 
whose rule we have shed our best blood. 

Many of Your Excellency’s illustrious predecessors have felt and 
expressed the mutual attachment that subsists between the British and 
the Khaisa. Only recently Sir William Lockhart, our popular 
Commander-in-Chief replying to an address that was submitted to him 
in Rawalpindi, on the 8th of January, 1898, on his return from Tirah, 
said : “For no race have I a sincerer regard than that which I entertain 
for the Sikhs who as enemies won our admiration half a century ago, 
and have since then furnished the forces of the Queen with thousands of 
gallant soldiers and men who have shown their heroism wherever there 
was fighting to be done, in India and on its borders, in China, 
Afghanistan, Burma and Africa. The splendid conduct of the 1 5th and 
36th Sikhs recently in .Tirah has been known throughout the world and 
has been applauded not only in Great Britain and the colonies, but in 
every country in Europe. May the heroic national spirit of the Khaisa 
continue to flourish, and in future wars may Sikhs ever be found fight- 
ing as trusty comrades, side by side with their British brothers- in-arms.” 
It is not necessary to assure Your Excellency that next to their duty to 
the Ten Gurus, the Highest ambition of the Sikhs is to serve their beloved 
Queen-Empress; for they fully believe that Her reign is a reign of peace 
and good-will to all. And this feeling is reciprocated by our British 
fellow subjects too. We allude with satisfaction to the raising of a 
memorial by the Government, and another by the Anglo-Indian 
Community in honour of our brothers who fell fighting at Saragarhi in 
the recent Tirah campaign. 

Our community has, in common witn others, received many benefits 
during the reign of Her Most Gracious Majesty, but Sikhs, as we stated 
in our address to His Honour Sir Mackworth Young, needed internal 
organization for their better advancement, and specially for their religious 
improvement. In order to propagate the true different localities, and, 
the Khaisa Diwan, the controlling body, composed of the representatives 
of the Sabhas,. was organized. The Sikhs realize their true position, and 
therefore, the general aim among them is to preserve their distinctive 
character according to the express injunctions of their Tenth Guru. 
Unfortunately they were handicapped in their efforts for education and, 
enlightefifnent, one of the reasons being that in the mass the community 
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is poor, and another that primary education has not been imparted in 
their mother-tongue. To meet the pressing want of education attempts 
were made to support the establishment of an institution of our own 
which might impart both secular and religious instruction to the Sikhs. 
There were so many obstacles in the way that the Khalsa Diwan might 
haveibeen quire unable to achieve these objects, had not their efforts 
been encouraged by the Government; and Your Excellency will be 
pleased to hear that under the kind patronage of Sir James Lyall, the 
late Lieutenant-Governor, and the Rulers of Patiala, Nabha, Jind and 
Kapurthala States, the Khalsa Diwan has been able to have a Khalsa 
College which, it is hoped, will suit the educational requirements of the 
Sikhs. We are very grateful to Sir William Rattigan who is the President 
of the Khalsa College Council and other notable Englishmen who have 
evinced hearty interest in our education. 

We beg to bring under Your Excellency’s notice a matter which 
seriously affects our personal reputation as well as that of our religion 
among the civilized races of the world. In 1869 Sir Donald Macleod, an 
enlightened Lieutenant-Governor of this Province, represented to the 
Indian office that it was desirable to have an English translation of 
our sacred books made for general information and also with the 
special object of being useful to British Officers brought into official con- 
nection with the Sikhs. The India Office at once acted on Sir Donald 
Macleod’s suggestion, and Dr. Trumpp, a German, was appointed 
translator. At that time, for reasons into which we need not enter, he 
could not obtain good Gyanis or interpreters of our sacred books and 
indeed he seems to have been fairly contented with his own interpretations 
and to have paid little regard to the traditional renderings of the hymns 
of our Gurus and saints. The result has been that, as we informed His 
Excellency, the Earl of Dufferin in 1888. “the translation made by Dr. 
Trumpp, who was employed by the India Office for the purpose, is bristl- 
ing with sentences altogether wide of the meaning, so much so that one 
regrets the useless labour and the large amount of money spent in vain.” 

Dr. Trumpp’s translation is unidiomatic and, we are told, unintelli- 
gible in many cases even to Englishmen. But this is not the worst. Dr. 
Trumpp has cruelly misrepresented our Granth Sahib, our holy Gurus, 
and our Religion which we so prize. He has spoken in very offensive 
terms of the language of our sacred volume and says that in proportion 
to its size it is perhaps the 1 most shallow and “empty book that exists.” 
We connot conceal from Your Excellency tljat the obloquy thus attached 
to our religion, is an object of the deepest concern to us and this result 
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having been, though indirectly, obtained through governmental action, 
we now pray Your Excellency to have a correct translation of our Sacred 
Scriptures made into English which will be worthy of our religion and 
our race, and which will remove the stigma which Dr. Trumpp sought 
to attach to us for ever. 

We desire to bring to Your Excellency’s notice the obligation con- 
ferred on our race by a retired member of the Civil Service. Your 
Excellency may perhhps have heard of the immense service that Mr. 
Macauliffe is doing to our creed by rendering our Scriptures into English 
and enabling the English speaking races of the world to form an idea of 
our monotheistic faith. 

In your address to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, at Calcutta, on the 
1st February, Your Excellency said “planted as we have been by pro- 
vindence upon the throne of the Indies, we are trustees for the world of 
a literature, an archeaology, a history, and an art that are among the 
priceless treasures of mankind. For nearly three thousand years there 
has been a succession of kingdoms, dynasties, races and religions in 
India, all of them leaving relics of some sort, many of them relics of the 
highest value which it is incumbent upon us to examine, to elucidate and 
to conserve. ... During my time of office I mean to do whatever lies 
in my power to encourage research, to promote study and to safeguard 
the relics of the past as a part of our imperial obligation to India.” 
...The last sentence of Your Excellency’s speech just quoted has 
encouraged us to respectfully invite Your Excellency’s attention to the 
highly important work that we propose. When Your Excellency so 
warmly vouchsafed your patronage to the “relics of the Past” we feel 
sure the translation of our Sacred Scriptures which are believed in by the 
race, the fortune of whose followers has been in the words of Lord 
Dufferin “incorporated with that of the British Enmpire in India,” will 
receive greater encouragement at Your Excellency’s hands. 

We crave leave to also express our sincere thanks to His Honour Sir 
Mackworth Young, our popular Lieutenant-Governor, who has always 
evinced keen interest in our welfare. 

Your Excellency has arrived in our midst at a time of universal joy 

in the homes of Sikhs. Your Excellency will be gald that the ,12th 

of April, 1899, is the day of the Khalsa Jubilee. On that day the Khalsa 
Panth will have passed two hundred years. It is two hundred years 
since that Guru Gobind Singh laid the foundation of our Panth, gave 
Amrit (immortal water to the lowliest and raised them to the position of 
the highest. We are holding rejoicings in memory of that glorious day, 

f 
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and in this state of mind, we repeat our welcome to Your Excellency and 
pray to Akal Purkh (The Timeless One) to grant you health and happi- 
ness and a career of the highest usefulness, both to India and your 
parent country. 

We beg to remain, 

Lahore : Your Excellency’s 

April 5th, 1899. Dutiful Servants, 

(Sd /-) 

( Courtesy : Victoria and Albert Museum, London.) 
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Two Coronations of Aurangzeb 
and the Discrepancies in the Reckoning of the 
First Five Regnal Years* 

M.A. Nayeem 

Though the topic has not attracted due attention of scholars, it 
demands special consideration in view of the documentary evidences now 
available for the first time. Here, for the first time, a comparative 
analysis of the evidence in the contemporary chronicles and scores of 
Mughal documents** is made which throw a new light on an important 
aspect of Aurangzeb’s history. 

In the War of succession which took place in 1657 A.D. among the 
sons of Shah Jahan, following the latter’s illness, Aurangzeb emerged 
victorious. Consequently, on 17th Ramazan, 1068 H. (18 June, 1658), 
Aurangzeb deputed Prince Muhammad to make Shah Jahan captive in 
the fort of Agra. 1 Thus Aurangzeb seized Shah Jahan’s powers and 
himself took over the reins of the Mughal government. 

From this day, 17 Ramazan, 1068 H. (18 June, 1658), we may 
reckon the transitional period of Aurangzeb’s administration. But from 
this date the first regnal ( Julus ) year cannot be reckoned, because, as per 
principle, the regnal year is reckoned from the date of coronation, 
which took place later on 1st Ziqada, 1068 H. (21st July, 1658). Hence 
this period from 17th Ramzan to 30th Shaban, 1068 H., has been termed 
as the Transitional Period of Aurangzeb’s reign. 

The first coronation of Aurangzeb took place on Wednesday, 1st 


* From the Islamic Culture, Vol. LIV, No. 1, January 1980. 

** These documents are preserved in the State Archives, Hyderabad. They are 
being compiled and edited by the present writer : Mughal Documens — Catalogue 
of Aurangzeb’s Reign, Vol. X (1658-1672). 

1. Khafi Khan: Mmtakhah-ul-Lubab (Persian), Bibliotheca Indica, 1874, 11, 32. 
Earlier, on 10th Ramazan 1068 (11 June, 16S8), while Aurangzeb marched from 
Samugarh towards the capital and encamped in the precincts of Agra, he 
received a letter of pacification from Shah Jahan with a sword on which was 
engraved the word Alatngir (World conqueror), Khafi Khan, 31. 
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Ziqada, 1068 H. (21st July, 1658), on a brief scale. 2 Since this coronation 
ceremony was designed to be short, many of the rites of accession were 
put off to the second year’s ceremony, i. e., reading of the khutba, stamp- 
ing of coins and declaring the Emperor’s title was not carried out on 
this occasion but were kept in abeyance. 3 With this coronation, Shah 
Jahan’s reign ends on 30th Shaban, 32 J. (20th July, 1658). 

In spite of this brief coronation, Mughal officials, at least in the 
Deccan, did not recognize Aurangzeb as Emperor, as they did not reckon 
his regnal year in the documents (except in a few cases) from 1st Ziqada, 
1068 H. On the contrary, Shah Jahan’s regnal year (32 J.) 4 was continued 
to be adopted in the official documents for several months after the coro- 
nation, as is evident from scores of documents cited here. In some docu- 
ments even the regnal year 33 J. of Shah Jahan has been started after 
two years of Aurangzeb’s accession. That is, Shah Jahan was still reco- 
gnised as the ruling Emperor. 

Reasons for this practice may be attributed to the incomplete coro- 
nation without the introduction of Aurangzeb’s name in the khutba and 
coins. That is, obviously Shah Jahan's name continued to be recited in 
the khutba as the ruling Emperor and Shah Jahan’s coins continued 
to be current. Moreover, there is no evidence in contemporary chro- 
nicles regarding the discontinuance of Shah Jahan’s name from the 


2. Md. Khazim : Alamgir Nama, Bibliotheca Indica, 1868, 152; Khafi Khan, 39, 40. 
Saqi Mustad Khan : Ma'asir-i-Alamgiri, (Eng. Trans.) by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
1947,4. 

3. Ma'asir-i Alamgiri, 13; Md. Khazim, op. cit. 

4. In a few documents, Ahrangzeb’s regnal year has been reckoned from the first 
coronation ; 

(a) In document No. 1/14 the text has dates “2nd Ziqada 32, J. (Regnal year of 
Shah Jahan) and Shawal 32 J. But the date of receipt of the document of 
the office of the Bakhshi-ul-mulki has been entered as 28th Ziqada ahad.” 
(First Regnal year of Aurangzeb): 

(b) In Document No. 1/314, the text has dates ‘‘Muharram 1069 and Ziqada 
ahad." 

(c) In Document No. 1/848 the text has dates “22nd Rabi I, 1069 : IstShawwal, 
1069; and Muharram 1069; ‘‘while the date of verification in the text gives 
Aurangzeb’s regnal year, viz., “18th Safar ahad." 

(d) Document No. 1/875 has in the text date of Aurangzeb’s first regnal year, 
viz., “Safar ahad." 

The Document numbers are those 1 of the Mughal Catalogue (Aurangzeb’s 
Reign, Vol. 1), compiled by the present writer. 
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khutba. Consequently, regnal years 32 J. 5 and 33 J. 6 of Shah Jahan are 
found in the documents even after Aurangzeb’s coronation. 

Other possible reasons for the non-introduction of Aurangzeb’s 
regnal year are : Shah Jahan’s nomination of Dara as his successor; self- 
proclamation and crowning of Shuja and Murad as emperors; the un- 
finished War of succession and lastly Shah Jahan being alive, though 
captive. The Mughal officials continued Shah Jahan’s regnal years ill the 
documents even though they were in Aurangzeb’s camp before he pro- 
ceeded for the War of succession, leaving his son Prince Muhammad 
Muazzam at the helm of Deccan administration. 

Shah Jahan’s regnal year was dropped from the documents genera- 
lly from 1st Muharram, 1069 H. (19th Sept., 1658), onwards except in a 
few cases. 7 

At the same time Aurangzeb’s regnal year was not introduced in the 
documents. Thus the controversial regnal years of both Shah Jahan and 
Aurangzeb were avoided by the officials in the documents as a sequel to 
the confusion that prevailed due to the various reasons cited above. 
Instead, the date was suffixed with the year in Hijri in the documents. 
This implies that the Mughal officials in the Deccan were reluctant to 
recognize Aurangzeb as the ruling Emperor and thus avoided incorpora- 
tion of his regnal year in the documents. Probably this is a unique 
phenomenon in Mughal history. This practice of citing Only the Hijri 
year in the documents continued till Aurangzeb’s second coronation, 
held on 24th Ramazan, 1069 H. (5th June, 1659). At this coronation, 
Aurangzeb sat on the throne, the khatib ascended the pulpit and read 
the khutba in the name of Aurangzeb and the title of new Emperor was 
pronounced as *‘Abul Muzaffar Muhiuddin Muhammad Aurangzeb 
Bahadur Ghazi.” 8 

The second coronation did not solve the problem of regnal year. On 
the contrary it further complicated the issue. Officials in the Deccan 
mistook this grand coronation as the first real coronation and began 
reckoning Aurangzeb’s first regnal year from the date of the second coro- 


5. E. g., Documents of Aurangzeb’s reign but having 32 J. of Shah Jahan; No. 
1/14; 1/134; 1/169/173; 1/308; 1/518; 1/519; 1/520; 1/521; 1/726; 1/745; 1/877; I/8S8; 
1/969; S-1058; 1/1066; 1/1147; 1/1208; 1/1280; 1/1330: 1/1360. 

6. E. g., Documents of Aurangzeb's reign but having 33 J. of Shah Jahan : No. 
1/1229; 1/1256; 1/1276; 1/1445; 1/1426; 1/1528; 1/1531; 1/420-422; 1/1360; 1/1391; 
11/96. 

7. See documents cited in f. n. 5, supra. 

8. Alanigir Nama, 361; Ma'asir Alamgiri, 13, Khafi Khan, 76 f. 
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nation, i.e., 24th Ramazan, 1069 H. This is evident from the scores of 
documents 9 dated Shawwal 1069 H. (June- July, 1659) onwards, having 
dates suffixed with ahad (first regnal year of Aurangzeb). Actually this 
was the second regnal year. This reckoning of first regnal year after the 
second coronation continued till 20th Ramazan, 1070 H. (1st June, 1659), 
i.e., just four days before the second anniversary of the coronation. 

During this period, i.e., between the second coronation and the first 
anniversary of the second coronation, there are a few cases in which, 
simultaneously with the first regnal year, second and third regnal years 
have been reckoned, -specially, during the months of Shaban and 
Ramazan, 1070 H. (May-June, I660). 10 Further while rectifying the 
regnal year with retrospective effect from 1st Ziqada, 1068 H. in many 
cases the second year has been skipped over from the first to the third 
regnal year. Thus we have documents giving the date as “Ramazan 3 J.“ 
(third regnal year) in the first line of the document, and the last line of 
the same para stating the period as “from 1st Jumadi II ahad , to the end 
of Shaban ahad ” (first regnal year). 11 

There are some documents which have avoided the first and second 
regnal years and have jumped direct to the third regnal year. Such 
documents give dates in Hijri and the period mentioned is “from 1st 
Jumadi, II, 1070 (Hijri) to the end of Shaban 3 J. (third regnal year). 1 * 
This resulted not only in the discrepancy but also in the scarcity of the 
documents with the second regnal year. Very few documents exist with 
the second regnal year of Aurangzeb. 

Another discrepancy noted in the reckoning of the second regnal 
year is that in some cases it was reckoned wrongly from the 1st Jumadi 
II, i.e., the date from which Shah Jahan’s regnal years changed. One 
document gives the period from “24 Rabi, II ahadflOlO to the end of 
Shaban 2 J./1070.” 13 Obviously the regnal year was indiscriminately chang- 
ed either from Jumadi II or Shaban, instead of Ziqada or Ramazan. 14 

Following the second coronation, Aurangzeb tried to give retro- 
spective effect to his rule and in Ramazan 1069 (June 1659) ordered that 


9. Documents Nos. 11/101; 11 / 107 ; 11 / 122 ; 11/128; 11/82; 11/436-444; 11/511; 11/512; 
11/514; 11/517; 11/518; 11/558; 11/567; II/57I; 11/587; II/590-6I1; 11/644-647; 11/648; 
II/6J4; 11/658-662; 11/665; 11/680; H/687-693; 11/702; 11/752; 11/733; 11/756. 

10. Documents Nos. 11/678; 11/679; 11/908; 11/909; 11/733; 11/734; 11/737; 11/738. 

11. Documents Nos. 11/679; 11/744; 11/756. 

12. Documents Nos. 11/717; 11/721 . 

13. Document No. 11/735. 

14. Documents No. 11/711; 11/713; 11/714. 
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the regnal year be reckoned from 1st Ramazan, 1 068 H. (23rd May, 1658), 
in all official papers, because his second and complete coronation took 
place in the month of Ramazan. 15 Moreover, Aurangzeb’s first victories 
were also gained in Ramazan and hence this month was considered 
auspicious. 1 ® Contrary to this order, the annual celebrations of the 
coronations were ordered from a different date depending upon the 
exigencies of the time. Khafi Khan says that Aurangzeb ordered from 
fourth regnal year onwards to celebrate the coronation from 1st Shawwal. 17 
Saqi Mustaid Khan corroborates Khafi Khan. 15 

Irrespective of the orders to reckon the regnal year from 1st 
Ramazan of every year, Aurangzeb celebrated the anniversary of the 
coronation either on 24th Ramazan or on 1st Shawwal. 19 

Under these circumstances, it is not proper to reckon the regnal 
years from dates other than the actual dates of the coronations, at least 
for the first three years. Moreover, the above orders were not imple- 
mented immediately and a lot of confusion prevailed, as is evident from 
the documents. 

The essential element of Muhammadan coronation is the act of the 
Emperor or the ruler sitting on the throne , hence the Arabic name Julus 
or sitting; 2 ® therefore, it is not correct to reckon the first two regnal 
years from the dates prior to the actual dates of the coronation, i.e., 1st 
Ziqada, 1068 H. and 24th Ramazan, 1069 H 

Thus the first regnal year of Aurangzeb has to be reckoned, as per 
the correct principle, from the date of the coronation, i.e., 1st Ziqada, 
1068 H; the second year has to be reckoned from the date of the second 
coronation, i.e., 25th Ramazan, 1069 H. and the third year reckoned 
from the celebration of the anniversary of the second coronation, i.e., 
24th Ramazan, 1070 H. As such the third year ends on 23rd Ramazan, 
1070; but there are documents having 3 J. up to 24th Ramazan, 1071 H. 21 
Obviously, the continuance of the third regnal year on 24th Ramazan is 
an error, through inadvertence. 

A deviation from the above principle has to be made, on the basis of 
documentary evidences, with regard to the reckoning of regnal years 


15. Alamgir Nama, 383f; J. N. Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb, II, 624. 

16. Ma’asir, 14. 

17. Khafi Khan, 126; Anees, op. cit., 175. 

18. Ma’asir, 21. 

19. Ma'asir Alamgiri, pp. 28, 36, 51, etc; Alamgir Nama, 480. 

20. Sarkar, op. cit., 614. 

21. Documents Nos. III/967 to III/977; III/978. 
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from the fourth year onwards. Documents dating from 1st Ramazan 
1071 H. mention fourth regnal year of Aurangzeb. 22 This practice was 
quite in accordance with the earlier orders of Aurangzeb to reckon the 
regnal years from 1st Ramazan of every year, 23 but obviously enforced 
strictly from the fourth year onwards. Therefore, from 4th regnal year 
onward, i.e., from 1st Ramazan, 1071 H. (20th April, 1661), the regnal 
years have to be reckoned from 1st Ramazan every year. However, the 
period from 1st to 24th Ramazan, 1071 H. overlaps two regnal years 
(3rd and 4th); as there are documents bearing these two regnal years 
simultaneously in this period. 24 So the third year ends on 24th Ramazan, 
1071 H. and the fourth year begins on 1st Ramazan, 1071 H. Later on, 
the usual practice was adopted. 


22. Documents Nos. 1V/1 to 1V/145. 

23. Alamgir Natna, 388f. 

24. Documents cited in f. n. 19 and 20, 
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Malcolm Lyall Darling : A Study of His Perspective 

Satish Kumar Bajaj* 

In this article an attempt has been made to study Malcolm Darling’s 
perspective on the basis of his celebrated work, The Punjab Peasant in 
Prosperity And Debt, which in the opinion of C. J. Dewey, “is simply 
the best book on peasant Indebtedness ever written and one of the best 
books on any aspect of peasant society.” 1 He further adds, “It has not 
been superseded, only supplemented, by more recent research; and later 
work, in many respects, represents a retrogression from the high standard 
set by Darling half a century ago.” 2 His assumptions, insight and care 
for details, his analysis of the extremely complex data on the problem 
and multi-dimensional approach merits a study of his perspective. To 
understand his perspective, it is imperative to study varied influences 
which moulded his thought pattern and attitudes. 

Malcolm Darling was the younger of the two brothers. 3 After the 
death of his father, he was brought up under the guardianship of Sir 
Alfred Lyall. 4 Son of an Anglican clergyman, he joined Kings College, 
Cambridge, where E.M. Forster, and J.M. Keynes were his contemporaries. 
Trained and guided by Alfred Lyall, he was an archetypal ‘competition 
wallah’ and a model meritocrat. 5 He came to India in the blazing trail 
of Alienation of Land Act of 1901. An ardent supporter of the coope- 
rative movement, Malcolm launched a dogged struggle against the 
greatest bugbear of Indian peasantry, i.e., the indebtedness. 


•Deptt. of History, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

1. Malcolm Lyall Darling, The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt (First edition 
published in 1925, its fourth edition of 1947 was published without any change 
in the original text, only notes were brought up to date, Oxford University. It 
was reprinted with C.J. Dewey’s Introduction by Manohar Book Service, Delhi, 
1977), Introduction, p.v. For bibliography of Darlings works see p. xxvi. 

2. Ibid., p. xii. 

3. His elder brother Kenneth Darling worked in the United Province where he 
retired as member of the Board of Revenue in 1938. Malcolm Darling retired 
as Financial Commissioner, Punjab in 1939. 

4. For details on Alfred Comyn Lyall see Dictionary of National Biography (Oxford, 
Reprint 1963), Supplement 1901-1911, pp. 492-94. 

5. Darling, op. cit., p. ii. 
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A probe into the personality of Darling, three persons of diverse 
disciplines, forming three strands interwoven into one, come strikingly 
into our mind, namely, T.H. Green, a social philosopher, J.M. Keynes, 
a great economist, and E.M. Forster, a great writer of English literature . 6 
Before tracing their influence on Darling, it may be made clear that he 
was primarily an administrator and, unlike others who have been referred 
heretofore, his mind was not trained in any particular discipline. Never- 
theless, his social and philosophical ideas can be traced in the philosophy 
of Green, his economic remedies in those of Keynes and his feelings and 
sensitivity in Forster. 

For the purpose in view, it would be enough to mention some of 
the ideas of T.H. Green in order to explain to what extent Darling was 
influenced by his philosophy . 7 A moralist and idealist with evangelical 
protestant background. Green based his theory on Hegel’s and Kant’s 
metaphysical conception of history as a process whereby the absolute 
realizes itself in human consciousness. He demolished the theory of 
evolution which emphasizes “a passive compliance with promptings of 
natural desire.” So he went against the chastened utilitarianism of Mill 
for the end of the latter was individual contentment while that of the 
former moral perfection. Like a true follower, Darling was also an 
idealist. The major strains of Darling’s book are the demoralising effect 
of prosperity ; 8 instead of class conflict, he seeks social reconciliation, his 
target is neither the money-lender, nor the government with its colonial 
economic system, but the customs, habits, attitudes and mores of society, 
particularly the individual whom he expects to be hardworking, simple, 
intelligent, frugal and thrifty. He, like Green, believed in providing 
conditions in which it is possible for an individual to thrive and plan for 
the good of all. Such an idealistic, and a moral kind of individual in 
society could lead to the success of collective good of a community. This 
kind of social philosophy had three basic limitations in its Indian context 
which Darling being an administrator had to acquiesce. These limitaiions 
were as follows : 

i) Its basic presumption is reduction in the role of state in cont- 
rolling human activity. Under the imperial government it was 
just not possible. 

ii) Morality pre-supposes independence. 


6. Born in 1880, Darling was one year younger to E. M. Forster and J.M. Keynes. 

7. These views are primarily based on the entry in Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, 

Vol. 6 (inc., 1968), pp. 225-6. 8. Darling, op. cit. p. 47. 
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iii) The entire philosophy is based on the institution of democracy 
as it placed a kind of responsibility which is an essential in- 
gredient for moral improvement. 

However, to what extent Darling was influenced by Green’s social 
philosophy is evident from his following statement : 

“The responsibility lies with the people themselves, and more 
immediately with their leaders, whose duty is to study the land 
and its problem. Ultimately the human factor is the supreme factor, 
and, if only some system of education can be devised to suit the 
peasant and his plough instead of Babu and his pen, if, too, the 
resources of science can be brought to the village, and the brains 
and the capital of the town can be placed at the service of the 
country, there is no reason why the Punjab should not take its place 
amongst the most prosperous provinces of the Empire.” 9 
In this long quotation we also discern the evangelical concern of education 
for the improvement of individual and society, 10 but more forcefully it 
suggests a new economic system. Darling happened to live in an era 
when classical and neo-classical theories of automatic self-righting 
qualities were under tremendous pressure due to economic crisis starting 
from 1890. The new phase (1890-1930) was a phase which is described 
by economic historians as one of consolidation and refinement. One of 
the greatest representatives of this age was J.M. Keynes. 11 Since he and 
Darling studied in the same college and were contemporaries (Keynes 
was junior), it can be safely presumed that both were friends, the latter 
was certainly an admirer of Keynes. 12 Darling seems to have been 
influenced by his ideas. 

Keynes wrote his first research article on India, “Recent Economic 


9. Ibid., p. 43. 

10. W.W. Hunter’s writings and his report on education indicate though implicitly 
the compromise of utilitarianism and evangelical principles to conciliate India 
in the age of Imperial dogmatism; see C.H. Philip’s “James Mill, Mountstuart 
Elphinstone and History of India,” in his edited work Historians of India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon (London, 1961), p, 227. 

11. Chambers Encyclopaedia (London, 1959), Vol. 8, pp. 207-8. Till 1930, he was 
regarded an orthodox economist. Simultaneously he was maturing certain 
new ideas. 

12. J.M. Keynes was born in June 1883 and studied in Kings College, Cambridge, 
where Darling studied from 1899-1902. In Darling’s Papers there is his ‘Memo- 
randum of Talk with Keynes,’ of February 1934. Darling also prepared notes 
of one of Keynes tutorials. This is an enough indication of Darling’s connect- 
ions with Keynes. See Dewey’s Introduction, Darlings, op. cit., p. VII. 
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Events in India” in March 1909 , 13 It was followed by his first published 
book, Indian Currency and Finance , in 1913 and then his evidence before 
the committee on Indian exchange on 25th July, 1919. His observation 
made in his book is significant for it provides a clue to Darling’s under- 
standing of the problem of Punjab peasant. Keynes writes 14 : 

“...if a time comes when Indians learn to leave off their infertile 
habits and to divert their boards into channels of productive 
industry and to the enrichment of their fields, they will have the 
money markets of the world at their mercy.” 

While in his evidence in 1919 he made two very pertinent points, viz., 
imbalanced economic development of India was due to low prices as 
compared to world price index which was much higher. It was 
primarily due to administrative measures; moreover, India could not 
exploit her near monopoly of tea and jute . . . India’s wheat export was 
safe and cotton export could be encouraged by the British manufacturers 
by drawing on Indias cheaper cotton and in turn supplying cheaper 
manufactured cloth to Indians 15 In brief, he suggested that Indian 
producer was not getting his due. 

Like Keynes, Darling equated saving with investments and main- 
tained that rate of interest was independently determined by the relation 
of the quantity of money to be held to the desire of individuals to hold 
it. ia In the context of Punjab, Darling found the reason of indebtedness 
in the absence of desire in the peasant to hold money, in the. form of 
productive investment, so his expenditure was ‘imprudent.’ 17 Unlike 
his predecessors, Darling did not believe that indebtedness essentially 
meant poverty or retrograde policy as deficit budgeting was presumed to 
be by the pre-Keynesian economist. 18 In the opinion of Keynes, deficit 


13. Hyman P. Minsky, John Maynard Keynes (Cambridge University Press, U.S.A., 
1975), p. 1. 

14. Keynes, J.M., Indian Currency and Finance (First published in 1913, reprinted 
in 1924 and 1971, London), p. 70. 

15. J.M. Keynes, Activities 1906-1914, India and Cambridge, published by the Royal 
Economic Society, London, 1971, under the scheme of the collected writings of 
J.M. Keynes, pp. 274-81. 

16. Darling, op. cit., p. 218. 

17. The entire book suggests the existence of this factor which in turn is the justi- 
fication for developing cooperative movement in the Punjab. 

18. Before Darling only a few specific enquiries were made which are mentioned 
by author; ibid., p. 1. Serious note of this problem was taken by Salisbury, 
the Secretary of State for India, in his private papers in connection with the 
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budgeting meant neither of the two. 19 

There has been a great controversy among the specialists on the 
relevance of Keynes theory to the economy of the under-developed 
countries. It is not within the purview of this paper. It is enough 
to say that some of the economists like V.K.R.V. Rao, believe that 
Keynes general theory is valid for highly developed capitalist societies 
where there are factors like a well-developed monetised economy, 
excess capacity in consumer goods industry, proper money- wage rela- 
tionship, and comparative elasticity in supply of money to increase out- 
put. 20 Whereas the Indian economy was not fully monetised and was 
still operating under colonial economy. In the context of Underdeveloped 
economy (even for mature capitalist system in great depression in the 
post 1929 period) had only one panacea to suggest, i.e., work hard and 
save more. This is exactly what Darling advises the peasantry of 
Punjab in his book 

E.M. Forster was a close friend of Darling. Both of them came 
from the middle class upbringing and were endowed with imagination 
and sympathy, they were likely to come to more understanding of them- 
selves and the world around. This is certainly true of Darling for he 
undertook long journeys and interviewed people in the remote places. 
With Foster, his contemporary and friend in college aqd whom he 
recommended to one of the Indian princes for secretaryship, 21 he shared 
the sentiment of sympathy for the Indians. One can say that Darling got 
the heart from Forster. The latter once remarked about the public 
schools, which then producd the maximum number of administrators, that 
they turn out Englishmen “with well-developed bodies, fairly developed 


Contd. from page 174 ] 

Deccan Riots. See Satish Kumar Bajaj’s unpublished thesis “Internal 
Administration of Cent il Government in India,” Delhi University, 1967, 
pp. 233-37. 

19. The Encyclopedia America, Vol. XVI (New York, 1957 reprint), p. 387. In Brief 
Keynes’ General theory argues that on income and employment, levels depend 
public and private expenditure. Savings in such cases are deferred. 

20. Gupta, R.D., Keynes and Post-Keynesian Economics (New Delhi, 1977), p. 467. 
V.K.R.V. Rao writes that “blind application of Keynesian formulae to the 
problems of economic development has inflicted considerable injury on the 
economics of under-developed countries and added to the forces of infla- 
tion...” He calls Keynesian idea of “work harder and save more” as an 
old fashioned prescription (Quoted without-source). 

21. Malcolm Darling, Apprentice to Power, India 1904-1908 (London 1966), see 
comments on the blurb of the book. 
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minds and underdeveloped hearts .” 22 But Darling was different on 
the last count. Forster’s^ Passage to India and The Hill of Devi and 
Darling’s autobiographical Apprentice to Power reveal marked similarity 
of sentiment and condemnation of artificial barriers that separated the 
Anglo-Indian civilians from the Indians - 23 

Though of different mental make Up from his fellow civilians in 
India, Darling was one of them. In the Punjab he did not feel uncomfort- 
able because there was no clash between the aspirations of the landed 
classes and the policy of the Punjab Government. Close liaison between 
the Unionists and the government made “bureaucratic despotism ” 24 
operate with^considerable confidence, ease and mutual trust- Darling, 
the “impatient young liberal ,” 25 as he called himself, shunned political 
controversies, followed bold action (by his contemporary bureaucratic 
standards) and treated Indians generously to affect a transformation in 
their response to government from “awe and admiration ” to “wonder 
and satisfaction.” But being a civilian, he neither could change the 
basic policy of the government nor could he defy impositions of general 
administrative structure and strategy . 26 His idealism has been confused 
with paternalism for he did not share the distrust of other Punjab 
administrators of the middle classes. He also did not take the principles 
of laissez faire as axiomatic in equal proportions with other civilians 
of India . 27 


22. Chambers Encyclopaedia, Vol. V, p. 804. About Forster’s A Passage to India 
(1924), it says that it “deals with the inability of nations, races and individuals 
to break down the artificial barriers that separate them so that they meet on 
common ground.” Darling in his Apprentice to Power also favours growth of 
intimate and natural relations between the Englishmen and Indians, op. cit., 
pp. 181-183. This idea is not new. 

23. Darling’s Apprentice to Power,p. 182. “Personally I think we should act boldly 
and trust the Indians generously. But the Englishman will no more give up 
his prejudices than hedgebed his bristles.” 

24. Misra, B.B., The Bureaucracy in India : An Historical Analysis of Development 
upto J947 (Delhi* 1977), p. 323. 

25. Darling’s Apprentice to Power, p. 181. 26. Ibid. 

27. P.H.M. Van Den Dungen, The Punjab Tradition : Influence and Authority in 
Nineteenth Century India (London, 1972), the author has attempted to explain 
the bureaucratic thinking in the nineteenth century Punjab wjiich was. responsi- 
ble for increasing hostility between the rural and urban classes. Being pro- 
landed proprietory class, so, discriminatory the whole attitude of the Punjab 
administration was based on the imperialistic consideration. The continuation 
of the British empire in India depended on the satisfaction of that class. 
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We have so far studied the preconceptions and ideological commit- 
ments of Darling. Coming over to his book The Punjab Peasant in 
Prosperity and Debt, he, in it, combined quantitative and historical 
analysis to deal with the problem of rural indebtedness. 28 Competent by 
experience and knowledge of the problem, he collected and analysed his 
source material like a trained economist. 29 With the help of data 
concerning the size of landholdings, incidence of land revenue and debt 
in terms of landholdings, price of produce and that of land and the 
impact of rise in population, he finds high degree of indebtedness in 
regions where the landlord was prosperous. For the central Punjab 
prosperity and debt were as intimately connected as poverty and debt in 
other provinces. According to his analysis, here the larger proprietor 
borrowed more than the petty proprietor and the pet ty-pro prieto r more 
than the tenant. 30 What Darling wishes to suggest it that the extent of 
debt corresponds with the extent of security. Baffled by the intriguing 
results, he attempts at providing explanation for variable by over emph- 
asizing local factors like the attitudes, customs, social mores, backward- 
ness and response to modernisation of the peasants of Punjab. But 
these explanations do not rise above the level of assumptions. 

In the sub-montane districts, he emphasizes, that indebtedness was 
primarily due to the presence of Rajput proprietors who were not efficient 
cultivators. They indulged in imprudent expenditure to maintain their 
superior social status. 31 In the central Punjab, it was prosperity, and in 
North and South Punjab, inflation were the most important causes of 
indebtedness. He suggests that the lightness of debt in Gujranwala and 
canal colonies was due to the fact that these areas witnessed prosperity 
only after 1912. 32 In Sialkot, high incidence of indebtedness was due to 
smallness of land holdings and the pressure of population; in Lahore 
and Amritsar it was to prosperity and the proximity of big cities from 
where they made purchases of goods to improve their standard of living. 


28. Darling’s The Punjab Peasant, op. fit., Introduction, pp. XII-XIII. 

29. He took notes of his interviews with peasants on their economic and problems, 
see his Rusticus Loquitur , the Old Light and New in the Punjab Village (London, 
1930). His systematic surveys of indebtedness, his micro-studies of individual 
families, a large number of publications of the Punjab Board of Economic 
Enquiry, and a large number of reports on tehsil, district and provincial settle- 
ment furnished him fairly adequate material to make an authoritative enquiry 
into the problem of indebtedness. 

30. The Punjab Peasant, p. 13. 31. Ibid., pp. 32-38. 

32. Ibid., p. 79. 
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In the ultimate analysis Darling believes that the petty proprietor 
could help himself by adopting Keynesian suggestion; “hard work and 
save more.” In his view cultivator must be thrifty. He must save 
money and invest in reproductive enterprise. Under his scheme of 
things, the Punjab peasant should be diligent, efficient, intelligent, 
simple, with the desire to save and contribute in the community’s 
cooperative movement of which Darling himself was a great pioneer and 
protagonist. Science, technology and capital, in his opinion, would 
then flow from the cities to villages to increase and maintain his 
prosperity. 

Darling was aware of the fact that the fundamental cause for the 
rapid increase in indebtedness was the rise in the prices of land which 
increased the capacity of the proprietor to borrow more and more every 
year. Two of the many reasons for this trend were, namely, absorption 
of precious metal in the Indian economy and a large flow of financial 
remittance received from the Punjab emigres abroad and from army 
personnel and pensioners . 33 Immense addition to wealth was made by the 
export of foodgrains from Punjab . 31 These trends, on the one hand, served 
to “to monetize rapidly the rural economy of Punjab ard to encourage 
speculative investments towards buying up of land, and on the other, it 
led to the money lending class who lent liberally against real estates as 
safe collateral security, sometimes to grab the mortgaged lands .” 35 In the 
words of Barbara Ward, “Money lenders, richer farmers, zamindars were 
all drawn into the profitable but unproductive game of rural usuary and 
land speculation” because the value of land was going up . 86 

Darling has studied the extent of debt involvement of the agriculturist 
in terms of land revenue . 37 It is certainly an erroneous method for 
many reasons, viz., it indicates no relation with the borrowing capacity 
of the agriculturists or his capital or profits. The land revenue, as the 
author claims, was very light. Therefore, it bore no relationship with 
the profits or the price of his produce which was gradually increasing. 
In fact, Darling himself does not make plausible case for his choice of 


33. In 1920-21 gold and silver worth 41 crores of rupees was imported into the 
Punjab, Ibid., p. 114. 

34. 561,000 tons of foodgrain per year was exported from 1917 to 1922. Ibid. 

35. Karunamoy Mukherji, “Land Prices in Punjab ” in M. K. Chaudhari’s (ed.) 
Trends of Socio-Economic Change in India, 1871-1961 (Indian Institute of 
Advanced Study, Simla, 1969), pp. 530-31. 

36. Barbara Ward, India and the West (London, 1961), p. 121. 

37. The Punjab Peasant, pp. 3-4. 
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criterion. The most accurate analysis of indebtedness would be to 
study it in terms of price of land. The following statistical analysis 
would make clear that increase in indebtedness corresponded with the 
increase in the price of land as it was the latter which provided additional 
facility to the peasant proprietor to borrow more. 38 

Wheat Prices General Index Land Price 


1873-1912 79% 37% 407% 

1912-1925 212% 127% 1934% 

Approximate rise 300% 350% 500% 

These are revealing statistics. Rise in the price of land over that of 
wheat is by 66%. Whereas rise of price of wheat almost synchronised 
with the rise of general index. Therefore, to assume the extent of 
indebtedness in terms of land revenue or wheat price is erroneous because 
that did not provide him any facility to borrow. In fact, it is probable 
that the cultivator borrowed only in view of his borrowing capacity and 
not his earning capacity. The author has not analysed the indebtedness 
of agriculturist in terms of price of land. He says : 

“A debt of 140 crores means an average of Rs. 47 per cultivated 
acres. This is certainly much below the average value of the 
cultivated land of the province, which no good judge could possibly 
putat less than Rs. 100 an acre even at present prices. We may, 
therefore, affirm with confidence that debt is less than half the value 
of the land, and that the peasant proprietor is certainly not bankrupt. 39 
We can now draw certain conclusions. First, there had been phenomenal 
increase in the prices of land and indebtedness; 40 secondly, despite the 
temporary fall in prices of wheat due to miscellaneous incomes 
indebtedness increased; and thirdly, because of considerable low level of 
industrial development, the capital tended towards investment in land 
which, of course, was considered a safe investment in view of rising 
prices of land. 

What was the aim of Darling in writing this book ? If we view his 
activities and interests, he certainly appears to be a protagonist of the 
cooperative movement. He was obsessed by his mission so much that 
while dealing with indebtedness, he thought of cooperative movement. 
For him these issues were complementary. Secondly, he was also 
acutely conscious that the government could not help this movement in 
a big way, so he desired the people to imbibe the spirit of cooperativism 


38. Mukherji, op. cit., p. 539, Appendix 3, p. 544. 

39. The Punjab Peasant, p. 14. 40. Ibid. 
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and his book is primarily to educate people for this movement. Thirdly, 
he justifies the policy of the government, and far this purpose refers to the 
rising standard of living, nominal revenue demand and irrigational arid 
other facilities which, in his opinion, were entirely due to the progressive 
policies of the government'. 

Indian economic system till then had become an integral part of the 
world economic order, besides still being an appendage to the imperial 
economy of Great Britain. It was susceptible to fall under the pressure 
of the cycles of prosperity and depressions of international economic 
order. Moreover, Indian peasantry being backward could not hope for 
deliverance without positive state action which Darling did not suggest 
because he Was studying the problem in the perspective of the western 
capitalistic model. As far as role of values, attitudes and customs is 
concerned, modern scholars like Joseph, Morris, Levkovsky, etc., have 
demonstrated in their studies that they do not form major obstacles in 
the way of economic change. 41 It is, however, a matter of opinion as 
this question relates to two divergent economic systems. 

Though the situation was hopeless, yet Darling was optimistic; 
though the peasant was awkwardly placed, yet he was expected to perform 
miracles. Though Darling was aware of the root cause of peasant indebt- 
edness, he never Suggested bold state action for stabilising the prices 
of land, restricting transfer of land sealing on land holdings and creat- 
ing conditions which could Secure a farmer a fair price for his produce. 
The cooperative movement which had started in the Punjab in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century was not enough, for it could not pro- 
vide adequate capital to the peasantry. As late as 1958, it provided only 
5 per cent of the total loans to Indian villages. 42 

In the end we may mention that the traditional Indian agrarian 
system had been completely eroded by the onslaught of external factors 
like the creation of property rights in land, commercialisation of crops, 
increase in money economy, and crisis of capitalist and colonial economic 
system. The peasant in the Punjab reacted and adjusted; and in the process 
landed himself into heavy indebtedness. Indebtedness, therefore, was 
symptom of his backwardness and his continuous effort to survive in a 
given socio-economic set up. The economic position of a peasant pro- 
prietor was vitally linked with the total economic phenomenon. Darling 


41. Bipin Chandra’s Presidential Address, Proceedings of Indian History Congress, 
Jabalpur, 1970, pp. 17-28, fn. No. 65. 

42. Rangnekar, D.K., Poverty and Capital Development in India (.London, 1958), p. 57. 
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separated the two and suggested the former, the ways to fight a battle 
against the latter on the basis of the fact that individual, being a moral 
entity, can effect change by will to act. Was it not a pious hope in the 
face of major economic crisis and degenerated form of agrarian 
structure ? 43 


43. Ibid., p. 59. feangnekar points out following major drawbacks in the Indian agrar- 
ian structure, viz., maldistribution of the land ownership, insecurity of tenure, 
high rents, uneconomic size of holdings and fragmentation lawn of holdings. 
All these discouraged investment. Nevertheless, price of land wds constantly, 
rising. 
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From Gurdwara Rikabganj to the Viceregal Palace : 
A Study of Religious Protest 

Harjot Singh* 


‘Wanted 100 martyrs to save Gurdwaras’ 

This unusual appeal was the heading of Sardul Singh Caveeshar’s 1 
passionate letter printed on September 2, 1920, in the columns of an 
upcoming newspaper of Punjab, the Akali , 2 Sardul Singh sought hundred 
martyrs who would be willing to sacrifice their lives to reconstruct, in 
defiance of the British authorities, a portion of Gurdwara Rikabganj’s 
outer wall in Delhi which had been dismantled in 1913 by the engineers 
of the Public Works Department, in their vigorous efforts to beautify the 
landscape in the vicinity of the Viceregal palace and also to enable* them 
to construct a road through the estate of the Gurdwara. The demolition 
of the sacred enclosure led to a prolonged agitation in the Punjab, 
largely among the Sikhs and this has come to be known as “the Gurd- 
wara Rikabganj agitation or affair.” 3 

Though accounts written by contemporaries of the Akali movement 4 
and later some historians have succinctly referred to the Rikabganj 
movement as an indicator of the growing resentment against the British 


* Centre of Historical Studies, Jawaharla! Nehru University, New Delhi. 

1. Caveeshar, Sardul Singh (1886-1963), to whom there will be frequent references 
in this paper, started his career as a journalist and was appointed an editor of 
the Sikh Review in 1913. In 1918 on being cxterned from Delhi, he shifted to 
Lahore, where he started the New Herat J. He was elected Secretary of All India 
Sikh League in 1920 and Secretary of Punjab Congress in the same year and the 
President of the Sikh League in 1921. He actively participated in the non- 
cooperation movement and Akali morchas. 

2. Cited in Chief Commissioner’s Office Home Proceedings (Hereinafter CCOHP), 
File 134, May 1920, 38-39 B, Delhi Administration Archives (Hereinafter DAA). 

3. Due to the varied connotations of the two terms agitation and affair wh ich are 
generally used, while describing the Rikabganj incident, I have preferred to use 
the term movement which may be defined as “the attempt of a group to effect 
change in the face of resistance.” D. F. Aberle, The Peyote Religion among the 
Navaho, quoted in K. Gough, “Indian Peasant Uprisings,” Bulletin of Concerned 
Asian Scholars, VIII, No. 3 (July-September, 1976), p. 2. 

4. Sahni, Ruchi Ram, Struggle for Reform in Sikh Shrines, ed. Ganda Singh, 
pp. 58-59. 
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rule, 5 6 7 on the whole it has either been ignored 6 or has been studied as a 
minor event deserving a brief description before being dismissed.’ This 
neglect of the Rikabganj movement in historical works is understandable 
because the first two decades of the present century witnessed various 
crucial developments in the Punjab, such as the agrarian unrest of 1907, 
the Gbadr movement, the Rowlatt Satyagraha and the Jallianwala Bagh 
tragedy, all of which had a considerable role in India’s freedom struggle 
and historians have tended to concentrate on these events compared to 
which the Rikabganj movement appeared to be insignificant. Conse- 
quently, till the late 1960’s with the exception of a brief article by Sardul 
Singh Caveeshar, which is more of a participant’s reminiscence of the 
movement, 8 written -in the tradition of the nationalist historiography, 
there was no detailed historical analysis of the genesis, development and 
significance of the whole movement. It was only in the last few years, 
when the focus of historical research has shifted to the study of regional 
movements in colonial India, that the Rikabganj movement was sought 
to be historically analysed and its significance for the political deve- 
lopments in the Punjab discussed. 

Sohan Singh Josh, a prominent communist leader of the Punjab, 
in his study of the Akali movement, 9 refers to the last year of the 
Rikabganj movement, i.e., 1920, when he had become personally involved 
in it, but he has unfortunately not been able to provide the same 
analytical insight in the case of the Rikabganj movement, as he has for 
the Akali movement; secondly he has merely touched on only one year 
of the agitation, instead of trying to present an overall study of its 
origin and development and finally because he too like Sardul Singh 
Caveeshar has written from the perspective of a participant. Thus it is 
not surprising that Josh’s account of the Rikabganj movement is a mere 
description of events related to himself rather than a historical assessment. 


5. This point is briefly mentioned in numerous works. See. for example Ganda 
Singh, A Brief Account of the Sikh People, p. 64; Harbans Singh, The Heritage of 
the Sikhs, pp. 149-50; Khushwant Singh, A History of the Sikhs, Vol. II, pp. 
196-97; Principal Niranjan Singh, Jiwan Yatra Master Tara Singh, pp. 58-67 and 
N. G. Barrier, The Sikhs and their Literature, p. XLIII. 

6. Cf, S. N. Joshi, “Circumstances leading to the rise of the Akali Movement,” 
Proceedings, Punjab History Conference, Third Session, Patiala, l'-69. 

7. Gulati, K. C„ The Akalis Past and Present, p. 25. 

8. Caveeshar, Sardul Singh, ‘ Gurdwara Rikabganj da Jhamela,' Punjab, 1849-1960, 
ed. Ganda Singh, pp. 208-13. 

9. Josh, Sohan Singh, Akali Morchian da Itihas, p. 26. 
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More recently, Sangat Singh’s book on the freedom movement in 
Delhi, 10 has devoted a chapter to the study of the Rikabganj movement. 
He has partly rectified the inadequacies in the accounts of Caveeshar 
and Josh by basing his work on primary sources— mainly the files of 
Chief Commissioner’s (Delhi) Office, to which he refers as the Rikab- 
ganj papers. Though he has adaptly provided a chronological account 
of the Rikabganj movement, he has hardly any analysis to offer. His 
whole account and framework of discussion is coloured by the flies of 
W.M. Hailey, the then Chief Commissioner of Delhi. From these files 
Sangat Singh has extensively used three documents : (i) the correspon- 
dence between Raja Sir Daljit Singh of the Kapurthala royal family and 
Mr de Montmorency, the Private Assistant to the Chief Commissioner, 
(ii) a report in The Tribune of April 19,1914, on the Sikh Educational 
Conference at Jullundur and (iii) a pamphlet issued by Harchand Singh, 
a prominent participant in the movement. 

These contemporary sources, especially official files have to be used 
with a certain amount of caution to prove a hypothesis or the occurrence 
of an incident or to report on official policy discussion related to it, but 
they are no substitute for an objective understanding of the past. Even 
where Sangat Singh has transcended the sources he has used, he is 
carried away by the importance of the Rikabganj movement and he 
characterises it as a ‘revolutionary movement’ 11 conducted on ‘revolution- 
ary lines.’ 12 It was a limited movement on a limited issue, which came 
to an end in 1920. It neither had a revolutionary ideology nor were 
its participants motivated by any such ambitious programme. 

Dr Mohinder Singh in his recently published Ph-D. thesis on the 
Akali Movement 13 has a brief description of the Rikabganj movement, 
which he cites as an illustration of the impotency of the Chief Khalsa 
Diwan to deal with the British Government. Though chronologically 
Mohinder Singh’s monograph begins in 1920, when the Rikabganj 
movement reached its climax, he has made no attempt to study it and 
assess its historical importance, in spite of the fact that this movement 
had a considerable role in the rise of the Akali movement and its 
programme, organization and strategy. For him the agitation serves 
a better purpose as an illustration of manoeuvres of the Chief Khalsa 
Diwan, rather than as an important development in the Punjab situation 


10. Sangat Singh, Freedom Movement in Etelhi, pp. 198-215. 
U. Ibid., p. 209. 12. Ibid., p. 210. 

13. Mohinder Singh. The Akali Movement, pp. 16, 93-94. 
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during this time. S.C. Mittal in his work on the Freedom Movement in 
the Punjab, 1 * ^ as discussed the Rikabganj movement as a background 
to the Gurdwara reform, but this by itself does not explain much — 
especially in terms of its linkages or leadership. 

The major weakness of these approaches is that they concentrate on 
the external functioning of the Rikabganj movement and fail to analyse 
its internal functioning, which would help in answering such issues as : 
what was the social character of the movement, from which social group(s) 
did its leadership emerge and why did the movement collapse from 
late 1914 to 1918. Most scholars working in the field of Sikh studies, 
refuse to see that every religious reaction (just as every political one), 
far from being a total reaction of a total society, is always the reaction of 
a specific group or a coalition of groups, and that at the same time 
it fulfils certain functions of defence, it also and necessarily constitutes 
an ‘internal settlement of accounts.’ The Rikabganj movement was no 
exception. Thus due to the analytical inadequacies, conventional 
assumptions and factual errors, especially chronological, this paper seeks 
to study the origin and development of the Rikabganj movement and 
the various stages of British policy towards it. The last section of the 
paper discusses the implications of the Rikabganj movement on the 
future development in Punjab, its social character and the nature of its 
leadership. 

I The Demolition of the Gurdwara Rikabganj wall 

and the agitation in the Punjab 

Gurdwara Rikabganj which is situated in the heart of New Delhi, 
behind the Parliament House was in 1912 a small structure in what was 
then known as the Raisina village. According to Sikh religious tradition, 
the shrine was built in the memory of Guru Tegh Bahadur, the ninth 
Guru of the Sikhs, whose headless body was cremated in November 1675 
at the spot where the Gurdwara now stands. The Sikh religious tradition 
traces the construction of the building to the last years of Guru Gobind 
Singh, who it is believed verified the exact spot where his father was 
cremated and subsequently had a small temple built there. 15 Since then 
the temple has stood like a barometer of the Sikh power, being demo- 
lished when they were at their weakest (1710), then being reconstructed 


14. Mittal, S. C„ Freedom Movement in Punjab (1905-29), pp. 150-51. 

15. For the history of the Gurdwara and the various phases of its construction, see 
Trilochan Singh, Historical Sikh Shrines in Delhi, pp. 31-33; Mehar Singh, Sikh 
Shrines in India, p. 22. 
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once again in 1783 when they were dominant in the Punjab and at present 
is a palatial marble complex, hardly reminding of its vicissitudes in the past. 

In December 1911, the British government decided to shift the 
capital from Calcutta to Delhi. A Capital Cbmmittee was set up to 
recommend the best physical location within Delhi where the new 
government house and offices could be located. The committee, in 
consultation with Lord Hardinge, the then Viceroy of India, decided 
that the new imperial complex should be built south of the old city in 
the village of Raisina. 16 The spot choosen was adjacent to Gurdwara 
Rikabganj. For a devout Sikh, a Gurdwara may be most holy of all 
sites, but to Lutyens, the Chief architect, and other authorities charged 
with the mission of constructing a new capital, Gurdwara Rikabganj 
with its ranshackled building, a large barren estate and an uneven boun- 
dary wall, must have appeared an eyesore ill suited for the neighbour- 
hood of the Viceregal Palace. 17 Lutyens wanted that Gurdwara Rikabganj 
Palace shoflld be demolished to accommodate his architectural plans, 
but the local authorities were unwilling to take such a drastic step. 18 

The Chief Commissioner (Delhi), W.M. Hailey, after consulting the 
Chief Engineer, formulated a plan to pull down the hexagonical stone 
wall enclosing the Gurdwara, to replace it with a quadrangular iron 
railing and convert the inner area of the shrine into a garden. 19 To 
acquire the land which was apart of the Gurdwara estate, a sum of 
Rs. 39, 133 was deposited in the name of a charitable trust, controlled 
by the Mahant of the Gurdwara. 20 In May 1913, 21 the wall enclosing 

16. Lord Hardinge, My Indian Years 1910-16, p. 72. Details regarding the construction 
of the new capital are discussed jn J. P. Chandra, Delhi a Political Study, pp. 
26-36; V. Bhattacharya, Delhi Through the Ages, pp. 7-9. 

17. Chief Commissioner, Delhi, to Lieutenant-Governor, Punjab ; “It would be 
undesirable to have this large walled enclosure close to the Government house.” 
D. O. letter No. 2950, April 30, 1914, CCOHP, File 81 (1), Feb. 1914, 
46-56/DAA. 

18. Chief Commissioner’s note. May 9, 1912, CCOHP, File 81 (4), Feb. 1914, 70/B, 
DA A. 

19. Chief Commissioner, Delhi, to Chief Engineer, Delhi, D.O. letter No. 9345, Dec. 
23, 1913, CCOHP, File 81 (1), Feb. 1914, 46-56/B, DAA. 

20. An enquiry from I. M. Crump, Political Agent Phullcian State, regarding the 
compensation money, CCOHP, File 86, May 1919, 110-13/B, DAA. 

21. All those who have written on the Rikabganj movement, have given the wrong 
year for the demolition of the Rikabganj wall. According to Khushwant Singh, 
A History of the Sikhs, it is 1912 and according to K. C. Gulati, The Akalis Past 
and Present, it is 1914. A portion of the Rikabganj wall was demolished in May 
1913. See a note by Mrde Montmorency, Private Assistant to the Chief 
Commissioner, Delhi, File 94, 1913, DAA. 
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Gurdwara Rikabganj — 78 feet on the north and 322 feet on the east — was 
demolished, as it was proposed that a straight road will pass through 
the north-east corner of the Gurdwara to the Viceregal palace. The 
trees falling within the alignment of the road were also cut down. 

Initially, the Government action went unnoticed because of sparse 
Sikh population in Delhi and the Gurdwara being located outside the 
city, but soon the news spread to Punjab 28 and sparked a vehement 
opposition against the Government action. A spate of telegrams, peti- 
tions and memoranda protesting against the sacrilege were addressed 
to the Viceroy, the Lieutenant-Governor of Punjab, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the army and the Chief Commissioner of Delhi. 23 Sikhs residing 
in Burma, China, Hongkong and United States sent telegrams asking 
for the reconstruction of the dismantled wall. 24 Meanwhile, Sikh devo- 
tees from Punjab started arriving in Delhi to know the exact situation. 
On January 27,1914, Harchand Singh a rais of Lyallpur, visited the 
Gurdwara. On his return to Punjab, he issued a pamphlet, in which he 
gave an eyewitness account of the Gurdwara and its demolished wall. 
He concluded the pamphlet saying that : “the officers are informed that 
the Sikh public totally disapproves of a railing being put up instead of 
the rampart and that by so doing the religious sentiments of the Sikhs 
shall be wounded.” 26 In February a series of Diwans were held at Ljall- 
pur, Lahore, Simla, Amritsar, Ludhiana, JuIIundur, Taran Taran, 
Rawalpindi, Patiala, Montgomery and various other places, protesting 
against the government action and asking it to rebuild the demolished 
wall at its own expense. The protest meetings brought home to the 
administration the gravity of the situation. An urgent step was needed 
before the Kanpur riots, could repeat themselves in Punjab. 

II British Policy and Gurdwara Rikabganj Movement 

The British policy towards the Rikabganj movement can be analy- 
sed in three phases, initially, the attempt to mislead the people; then, 
exploitation of the divisions existing among the Sikhs by alienating those 
who demanded the reconstruction of the wall; and finally, when even 
this did not succeed, working out to a compromise in face of the moun- 
ting opposition. 

The first response of the British administration of the numerous 


22. Khalsa Advocate, July 26, 1913. 

23. CCOHP. File 81 (7), May 1914, 76/B, DAA. 

24. ft/4., Vo 1. II. 

25. CCOHP, File 81 (5), Feb. 1914, 71/B, DAA. 
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protest letters and telegrams criticizing the government action was to 
say that the Gurdwara Rikabganj and the enclosure wall would not be 
touched. W.M.Rajley, the Chief Commissioner (Delhi), instructed 
his private Assistant, de Montmorency, to write to all those whose 
letters and telegrams demanded reconstruction of the dismantled wall 
that: “All that has been taken up is a garden attached to the Gurdwara 
and the wall of the garden is being taken down as it is intended to make 
the Gurdwara the centre of a much larger garden.” 28 In other words 
the government stand was that the wall which was demolished was not a 
part of the main Gurdwara but merely that of a garden and, by this 
demolition of the irregular wall and the development of a garden, the 
shrine would be placed in the centre of a square park. Only one Sikh 
association, immediately accepted the government position, 27 others 
vacillated, but most opposed it vociferously, arguing that the walls, the 
bricks used in its construction, the garden, were all an integral part of 
the sacred gurdwara and could not be isolated from it. 28 Even after 
substantial opposition against the government plans, W.M. Hailey wrote 
to H.T. Keeling, the Chief Engineer of Delhi, in December 1913, “there 
is, I think going to be some agitation on the subject of the demolition 
of outer wall at Rikabganj Gurdwara--. I think we should begin work 
on these roads at once.” 29 

When it became obvious to the British officials that their strategem 
of misguiding the public opinion had not worked, they sought help of 
their local collaborators. W M. Hailey asked Raja Sir Daljit Singh to 
mobilize support for government policy. He promptly contacted the 
leaders of the Chief Khalsa Diwan, 30 the most influential Sikh organiza- 
tion at that time, dominated by the Sikh raises. As a moderate body, 
with its own social interests, it showed ample willingness to accept the 
government proposal for the replacement of the Rikabganj wall by an 
iron railing and to make adjustments in the boundary of the Gurdwara 


26. W. M. Hailey’s note, Dec. 22, 1913, CCOHP, File 81 (7), Feb. 1914, 76/B, DAA. 

27. Anup Singh, Secretary, Guru Nanak Singh Sabha, Bhadrawa to the Personal 
Assistant, Chief Commissioner, Delhi, 14 January, 1914, CCOHP, File 81 (7), 
Feb. 1914, 76/B, Vol. I, DAA. 

28. Ibid., See for example, Secretary, Bhujangi Singh Sabha Lyallpur to Chief 
Commissioner, Delhi, January 21, 1914. 

29. Chief Commissioner, Delhi to Chief Engineer, Delhi, D. O. letter No. 9345, 
Dec. 23, 1913, CCOHP, File 81 (1), Feb. 1914, 46-56/B, DAA. 

30. Ibid., Daljit Singh to de Montmorency, April 15, 1914. 
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precincts. Sir Sundar Singh Majithia, 31 the Secretary of the Chief 
Khalsa Diwan, used all his resources to gather support for the govern- 
ment. He issued a pamphlet explaining the history of Gurdwara / 

Rikabganj, the changes proposed by the government and the policy of 
Chief Khalsa Diwan. 32 When Harchand Singh tried to raise the issue 
of the Rikabganj wall at the Sikh Educational Conference in Jullundur, 
in April 1914, the leaders of the Chief Khalsa Diwan forced him to 
leave the conference, as “his words spoken before such a gathering 
who are unable to discriminate between right and wrong can create 
very bad effect.” 33 The ‘very bad effect’ would have been that the 
pro-government activities of the Chief Khalsa Diwan would have been 
made public in a conference which was attended by Sikh masses from 
all over Punjab. 34 

When the Sikh public learnt that the representatives of the Chief ^ 

Khalsa Diwan had agreed with the British officials in principle that the 
Rikabganj wall might be replaced by an iron railing, it denounced the 
move of the Diwan as a ‘stab in the back of the community.’ Once 
again letters and telegrams from all over Punjab started pouring into the 
Chief Commissioner’s office asking him not to consider the Chief 
Khalsa Diwan as a representative body of the Sikhs. 35 The opposition 
being quite vocal, the leaders of the Chief Khalsa Diwan wanted to be 
cautious in supporting the government. To give its decisions the appear- 
ance Of a general consensus, the Chief Khalsa Diwan under government 
influence, 86 convened a meeting in the Town Hall at Amritsar on May 3, / 

1914. This meeting was attended by about 250 hand-picked persons, who 
were sure to support the government. Six resolutions were passed, one 
of which was : 

“The government should restore the acquired land and if for exegen- 
cies of state, government considered a change necessary, then 
keeping the area of the land equal to what it was originally, its 


31. Sundar Singh Majithia was the Secretary of the Chief Khalsa Diwan, since its 
inception in 1902 to 1921 and President of Khalsa College Committee from 1920 
till his death. He was a wealthy land owner and owned sugar mills. 

32. Majithia, Sundar Singh, Gurdwara Rikabganj, pp. 1-3. 

33. Daljit Singh to de Montmorency, April 15, 1914, CCOHP, File 81 (1) Feb. 1914, 
46-56/B, DAA. 

34. Tribune, April 19, 1914. 

35. CCOHP, File 81 (7), May 1914, 76/B, Vol. Ill, DAA. 

36. Deputy Commissioner, Amritsar, to Chief Commissioner, Delhi, April 19, 1914, 
CCOHP, File 81 (1), Feb. 1914, 46-56/B, DAA. 
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rectangular shape may in the opinion of this committee be accepted, 
by which the newly granted plot of land may abut the two roads 
on two sides and the Gurdwara may occupy a central place. Changes 
should be carried out by the Khalsa Committee of the Gurdwara 
and the expenses are to be borne by the government.” 37 

This equivocal stand of the Chief Khalsa Diwan further antagonized 
those who were opposed to its policies. An organization which had 
been acting as a representative of the Sikhs for over twelve years had 
betrayed ‘Sikh interests,’ at this critical juncture. Protest meetings 
against the Diwan resolutions were held in Lahore, Patti, Ropar, Gojra, 
Khanna and Bhasaur. This growing opposition found a powerful 
financial supporter in Maharaja Ripudaman Singh of Nabha. It was 
not the first time that he had come to the help of his community. 38 He 
proposed to finance a trip of Master Tara Singh to England to present 
the case of the Rikabganj wall before British Parliament and the 
people. 39 A monthly magazine, Sikh Review, was launched from Delhi 
in March 1914 under the patronage of Bhai Arjan Singh Bagrian, a 
religious meator of the Sikh Maharajas and a close friend of the 
Maharaja of Nabha. Sardul Singh Caveeshar was appointed its editor. 40 

With the situation fast developing into a crisis, the Punjab Govern- 
ment decided on a firmer policy to deal with the Rikabganj movement. 
The security of the Khalsa Akhbar, a weekly newspaper financed by 
Harchand Singh, was confiscated in July 1914. 41 Harchand Singh was 
threatened with prosecution. Just when the movement was beginning 
to gain support in rural areas, the First World War began, which con- 
siderably weakened the agitation and forced the more radical activists, 
such as Bhai Randhir Singh, to forge links with the members of the 
Ghadr party. Furthermore, Sardul Singh Caveeshar, a participant in 
the movement, records : “With the beginning of the first world war, the 
law against meetings was strictly enforced. Those who were most sore 
did not consider it appropriate to press their demands and they felt that 


37. Khalsa Advocate, May 16, 1914. 

38. Cf. Harbans Singh, “Maharaja Ripudaman — His Involvement in popular 
causes,” Punjab Past and Present, IV, part II, (Oct., 1970). 

39. Daljit Singh to de Montmorency, May 28, 1914, CCOHP, File 81 (1), Feb. 1914, 
46-56/B, DAA. 

40. For the origin of the Sikh Review, its aims and policy. See, “The Publishers 
Notice,” in the Sikh Review, I, No. 1 (March, 1914). 

41. Home Department (Political A), Government of India, Proceedings, August 
1914, Nos. 65-66, National Archives of India (Hereinafter N. A. I.). 
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the Sikhs who had contacts with the government, and who were 
helping in the war effort, would manage to have a peaceful solution to 
the problem.” 12 The good harvests from 1911-17, kept the peasantry 
contented. 

The third plank of the British policy towards the Rikabganj move- 
ment was laid after the War. From the time of the 1857 uprising the 
Sikhs had provided the majority of recruits to the British Indian army. 
During the First World War, Sikh recruits in the army rose from 35,000 
at the beginning of 1915 to more than 10,000 [?] by the end of the hostili- 
ties. 43 Sikh soldiers fought in Africa, Turkey and Europe. The Sikhs 
felt that they were the backbone of the British war effort in India, and 
for their ‘heroic’ contribution they should be honoured with the status 
of the ‘most favoured community.' These expectations were not ful- 
filled. The wounds of the Budge Budge firing, the Ghadr uprising and 
the enforced recruitment under the Indent System were still fresh. The 
arguments offered to justify British rule were wearing thin. These were 
no longer able to cover up the contradictions and tensions created by the 
colonial rule. Under the Government of India Act of 1919, the Sikhs 
did not get the 33 per cent representation they had expected. 

The issue of the Rikabganj wall which had agitated the Sikhs for 
six years had not been settled as yet. This provided a ready-made 
channel for the expression of social discontent and for challenging 
those who were responsible for it. Master Mota Singh, Harchand Singh 
and Teja Singh Samundri, all of whom had initially played a prominent 
role in the Rikabganj movement, approached Sardul Singh Caveeshar 
in Lahore and asked him to take special measures for the reconstruction 
of the Rikabganj wall. Sardul Singh was at this time a prominent 
leader of the Central Sikh League, which had been formed in December 
1919, under nationalist inspiration, to act as a political spokesman of the 
Sikhs and oppose the policies of the Chief Khalsa Diwan. Sardul Singh 
convened a meeting to discuss the problem of the reconstruction of the 
Rikabganj wall, under the auspices of the Sikh League. At a largely 
attended meeting, held in the Bradlaugh Hall, Lahore, it was decided that 
a Shahidi Jatha consisting of one hundred volunteers should proceed to 


42. Caveeshar, S. S„ p. 209. According to a government intelligence report : 
“The Rikabganj agitation has been stopped for the present as it seems to be 
generally recognised that the best policy at the present moment is to refrain 
from embarassing the government.” Home Depart ment (Political B),, Govern- 
ment of India Proceedings, Dec. 1914, Nos. 216-217, NAI. 

43, Leigh, M. S., The Punjab and the War, p. 44. 
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Delhi to reconstruct the demolished wall of the holy shrine. If the 
Government attempted to prevent the accomplishment of this ‘noble 
task’; the Jatha should lay down their lives. 41 

According to the decision of the meeting, Sardul Singh inserted a 
call in the Akali, a newspaper of Lahore, for a hundred men who 
would be willing to sacrifice their lives to reconstruct the Rikabganj wall. 
In the same communication addressed to the Sikhs, he wrote: “If any 
irreligious officer stops you from serving your religious place, you should 
not turn from the service of the GurU even though your body is cut to 
pieces...if anyone, whether black or white, through his foolishness, strikes 
his bayonet on our chests, we shall lay bare oUr chests to him and say, 
‘strike us, do strike us.’ But, for the sake of God, before dying, let us 
place one brick towards the rebuilding of the demolished temple of our 
beloved one.’’ 45 The plan was that when the required number of people 
had responded to the appeht, an action committee would be formed and 
a notice of a period of two months served on the Chief Commissioner, 
Delhi, asking him to reconstruct the Rikabganj wall, failing Which the 
Shahidi Jatha would proceed to Delhi and take upon its shoulders the 
responsibility of reconstructing the dismantled wall. 

Sardul Singh’s appeal in the Akali so swayed the hearts of the Sikhs 
that within fifteen days seven hundred people, some of them Muslims 
and Hindus, volunteered themselves to join the Shahidi Jatha . Some 
even sent their letters written in blood. 4 '’ The Akali in its issue of 
September 17, 1920, wrote : “The Guru’s devoted disciples have sent in 
their names, proving that the wave of sacrifice is surging high in the Sikh 
community and the Sikhs are prepared to undergo all sufferings for their 
honour.” 48 The stage was set for an open confrontation with the Raj. 

The British administrators had already decided to find a ‘honourable 
solution’ to get the Rikabganj wall reconstructed. In March 1920, a 
meeting was arranged between the local authorities and a committee of 
the Khalsa Diwan, Delhi, to resolve the issue of the Rikabganj wall. 
In the meeting it was agreed that a new wall enclosing the Gurdwara 
was to be built, on a pattern approved by the Chief Engineer. No 
further additions were to be made to the Gurdwara or new buildings 
erected without the permission of the Imperial Delhi Committee. The 


44. Caveeshar, Sardul Singh, Rikabganj daJhamela, p. 213, 

45. Cited in CCOHP, File 134, May 1920, 38-39/B, DAA. 

46. Caveeshar, Sardul Singh, p. 213. 

47. Josh, Sohan Singh, Akali Morchian da Itihas, p. 26. 

48. Cited in CCOHP, File 134, May 1920, 38-39/B, DAA. 
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Gurdwara and its estate were to be placed under the management of the 
Khalsa Diwan, Delhi . 19 As a face-saving device, the British 
authorities totally ignored the notice issued by Sardul Singh Caveeshar. 

They sought to uphold that the Chief Khalsa Diwan was still the real 

representative body of Sikhs! The British administrators were not 

ready to parley with or acknowledge the new Sikh leadership. This 

would upset the older equilibrium of collaboration and also result in 

the loss of izzat of the Raj. Consequently, those who were most vocal 

about the Rikabganj issue were not informed about the government’s 

policy. Any government contact with them would have given them an 

authority to stake their claims for the leadership of the ‘Sikh commun- / 

ity.’ However, intelligence reports about the success of Sardul Singh’s 

call prompted the government to issue a press communique "to clear 

public misapprehensions.” It declared: 

“A wall six feet high is being built outside the limits of the older 
wall, which will largely increase the compound of the Gurdwara. 

To this step the local Khalsa Diwan have agreed and it has been 
arranged that the Diwan should provide the labour to build the 
wall, while government will give the material free. Objections were 
raised to the building of the outer wall on two grounds. Firstly 
that it was intended to be built on the top of the old wall and t 

secondly on the ground that having built new outer wall, govern- 
ment proposed forcibly to destroy the old inner wall. Both of 
these allegations have no vestige of truth in them whatsoever. This 
administration is in close touch with the local Khalsa Diwan in \the 
matter. The Secretary has been supplied with plans of the site for 
all Sikh newspapers and advised to get a representative deputation 
from Chief Khalsa Diwan, Amritsar to visit the spot and study the 
plan. If the Khalsa Diwan wish to rebuild the inner wall, they are 
perfectly at liberty to do so .” 60 

Thus before Sardul Singh and the Shahidi Jatha arrived in Delhi, the 
plan for the construction of the Rikabganj wall had been given wide 
publicity. When the wall was constructed, government had its photo- 
graph published in newspapers to satisfy the people. Though the British 
officials by their timely action were able to stall the Rikabganj move- 
ment, ft was only a lull before the storm. The Akalis were soon to 
storm the bastions which the Raj sought to protect. 


49. Ibid. 

50. ibid. 
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III The Social Character of the Rikabganj Movement 

The Rikabganj movement brought about a radical change in the 
social consciousness and leadership of the Sikhs. Though an open 
confrontation between the government and those who demanded the 
reconstruction of the Rikabganj wall was averted by the timely action 
of the authorities, the dramatic way in which Sardul Singh sought to 
fight it out with the British, generated a great deal of enthusiasm among 
the people. “An issue which the resolutions, deputations and memoran- 
dums of the last seven to eight years could not solve,” writes Sohan 
Singh Josh, one of those who had responded to Sardul Singh’s appeal 
for volunteers, “was now settled within days, when it was decided to 
make sacrifices.... This was a great victory .” 61 

The Rikabganj movement was, at one level, part of the growing 
resurgence among the Sikhs and their quest for a Weltanschauung and, 
at another level, it was a manifestation of the unresolved contradictions 
within the Raj. Starting with the Singh Sabha movement in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century the Sikhs under the challenge of Chri- 
stian padris, militant Arya Samajists, census quantification, municipal 
elections, the race for jobs and patronage, rapidly moved towards a 
communal identification in which the Gurdwaras were to be symbolic 
of their cultural and religious identity. Sikhism was to be rid of all 
Brahmanical accretions, so that it could recover its original tenent and 
practice. Mahants who had converted the Gurdwaras into their personal 
fiefs and installed Hindu idols within their precincts had to be thrown 
out along with the images : A rising middle class was now confident of 
managing its own affairs and was in no mood to accept archaic priestly 
groups, who were representative of a bygone age. The British adminis- 
trators had since the time of annexation used the Sikh religion, its 
‘heroic tradition’ and Gurdwaras as instruments for establishing imperial 
hegemony over the Sikhs . 68 British solutions for the nineteenth century 
were not destined to work eternally. The opening, of the twentieth 
century was also the beginning of ‘Punjab in ferment.’ An agrarian 
unrest, coupled with the frustrations of commercial castes, created new 
challenges for the British. The new duels were to be fought at all 
levels, economic, political and religious. 

Every religious movement fulfils social and political functions as 
well, and it expresses certain social interests. In colonial societies, 

51. Josh, Sohan Singh, p. 27. 

52. See D. Petrie, Secret C. I. D. Memorandum on some Recent Development in Sikh 
Politics,’ republished in Panjab Past and Present, IV, Part II (Oct. 1970). 
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where the State had unlimited powers of suppression, religious move- 
ments became potent instruments of social protest. Sardul Singh 
Caveeshar’s plan for an unarmed Shahidi Jatha, which would ‘lay bare 
chests ...and request strike us, do strike us,’ had a certain rationale behind 
it as also the subsequent passive resistance of the Akalis. Any violent 
demonstration or armed uprising could be ruthlessly suppressed by the 
colonial state, but passive resistance would be a challenge to its hege- 
mony— the very basis of its authority. The Rikabganj movement 
fulfilled such a role. 

The Rikabganj movement had a considerable impact in moulding the 
future developments in Punjab— especially in the rise of the Akali move- 
ment, its programme and tactics. During the Rikabganj movement, 
Mangal Singh, editor of the Akali, wrote in a letter to the Chief 
Commissioner, Delhi, ‘'On our part we make bold to emphatically 
remind the government that the Sikhs would no longer tolerate any kind 
of interference whatsoever in the religious temples on the part of 
the government .” 83 This was to be one of the major demands of the 
Akali movement. All those who actively participated in the Rikabganj 
movement were to be prominent leaders of the Akali movement. To the 
future struggle of the Akalis, the Rikabganj movement bequeathed a 
concrete legacy — the Akali — a newspaper which was initially started 
during the Rikabganj movement, but which was to be for the Akalis, in 
the words of Sohan Singh Josh a prominent participant in the Akali 
movement, “not a newspaper but a new leader... the flag carrier of anti- 
imperialist freedom struggle .” 64 Its first issue listed a four-point pro- 
gramme : (i) to liberate the Gurdwaras from the control of the Mahants, 
(ii) the K balsa College should be brought under the control of the Sikh 
community, (iii) the demolished wall of Gurdwara Rikabganj be re-built 
and (iv) to inspire the Sikhs to actively participate in the 'freedom 
struggle . 85 

Though the Rikabganj movement had a considerable in articulat- 
ing the religious and political sentiments of certain sections of the Sikhs 
and in making a tangible dent in the prestige of the British, Sangat 
Singh’s characterization of it as a “revolutionary movement’ "conducted 


53. Mangal Singh to Chief Commissioner, Delhi. July 19, _ 1920, CCOHP, File 134, 
May 1920, 38-39/B, DAA. 

54. Josh. Sohan Singh, p. 27. 

55. From Hira Singh Dard’s Merian Kuchh ltihasik Yadan, p. 153. Hira Singh was 
then the editor of the Akali. 
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on “revolutionary lines ” 58 is questionable. Micro studies have an inbuilt 
tendency to compartmentalize the fluidity and continuity of human 
experience. This, at times, especially when the researcher is unaware 
of his historical paradigm creates a fragmented picture of the past. For 
their own convenience, researchers create boundaries and chronological 
codes which never existed and what surfaces in their work is an over- 
magnified imprint, which has no focus on the totality of social develop' 
ments. If the Rikabganj movement was a revolution, one wonders, 
how Sangat Singh would characterize the freedom struggle, which k the 
theme of his work. The Rikabganj movement was a limited movement 
on limited issues. It could not mobilize the people in Punjab dri hfly 
considerable scale. Except for a few stray cases Of Hindus and Muslims 
supporting it, the movement remained confined to a small minority. 
And understandably so, because the issue involved was that of a Sikh 
shrine, in which the Hindus and Muslims could not be expected tO be 
deeply involved. Even among the Sikhs, all social classes wCfO hot 
involved. ' 

The leadership and participation in the Rikabganj movement were 
confined to landlords and an embryonic middle class. Harchand Singh, 
a prominent leader of the Rikabganj movement, was an influential 
Rais. “It was commonly said in Lyallpur that his land was a gold mine. 
He lived in great style.... Any one who came to Lyallpur for work, 
and had to stay there for few days, could do so at Harchand Singh’s 
palatial house. The guests would get abed, meals and milk or lassi 
in the morning. The house was very spacious and had always a lively 
atmosphere. In the afternoon there was a game of chess. In the evening 
many residents of the town used to visit Harchand Singh’s house for 
physical training. Later at night there was singing or tw0 ,„ arass ( s 
(singers) were always staying at Harchand Singh’s house .” 57 Harchand 
Singh made a large investment to start a weekly Urdu newspaper, whose 
major demand was the reconstruction of the Rikabganj Wall, Teja 
Singh Samundri, a close associate of Harchand Btiftgh during the 
Rikabganj movement, was the headmafi of the Village of Samundri . 11 
He owned substantial lands in Lyallpur. Other leaders of the Rikabganj 
movement Master Tara Singh, Sardiil Singh Caveeshar, Professor 
Niranjan Singh, Master Sunder Singh, Randhir Singh, Mota Singh and 


56. Sangat Singh, Freedom Movement in Delhi, pp. 209-10. 

57. Niranjan Singh, Jiwan Vikas , pp. 38-39. 

58. For background, see Piar Singh, Teja Singh Samundri , pp. 8-39. 
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many others, were from an ‘evolve,’ middle class, which had inherited 
the cultural capital produced by colonization. 

It is this narrow social base of the movement and its lack of any 
concrete ideological programme which explains its failure to make any 
headway during the war years, from 1914 to 1918. The' Rikabganj 
movement failed to get mass support. From 1915 to 1918 there is 
hardly any reference to the Rikabganj movement in either the contem- 
porary newspapers or official records. It had virtually come to an end, 
except for the persistent efforts of a few individuals to keep the issue 
alive. In late 1919 and 1920, when it again picked up momentum, it 
was confined to the same social stratum. Thus the narrow social base 
of the movement, its dormancy from 1915 to 1918, its concentration on 
one single issue, all these factors make it impossible to subscribe to 
Sangat Singh’s characterization of the Rikabganj movement as ‘revo- 
lutionary.’ 
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Akali Agitation Over The Keys’ Affair 

Mohinder Singh* 

The Akali Movement, which originated with the Sikh reformers’ 
belief that their religious places were being mismanaged and misused by 
their hereditary custodians, took a decisive turn after the tragedy of 
NankaDa in which over 130 Akali Sikhs were done to death by Mahant 
Narain Das and the, mercenaries hired by him. The tragedy of Nankana 
and the subsequent policy of repression inaugurated by the Punjab Govern- 
ment proved a turning point in the brief history of the Akali Movement and 
also the British Government’s policy towards the Sikhs. Local officials’ 
support to Mahant Narain Das and other hereditary priests, their respon- 
sibility for the massacre of the Akalis at Nankana and the efforts of the 
judiciary to protect the vested interests convinced the Akali leadership 
that the Government was at the back of the vested interests in the Sikh 
shrines. After having realised that it was not possible to oust the corrupt 
and undesirable Mahants and other priests till the Government was 
compelled to give up its support to them, the Akalis now broadened the 
scope of their initial struggle for Gurdwara reform. After having ensured 
active cooperation and support from the nationalist press, the Indian 
National Congress and other nationalist forces in the country. The Akalis 
now launched a two-pronged struggle directed against the Mahants; 
priests and other vested in terests in the Sikh shrines on the one hand and 
against their supporters among the British officials in the Punjab on the 
other. Under the new programme of non-violent nbn-cooperation, which 
received the blessings of Mahatma Gandhi and other nationalist leaders, 
Akali struggle against the foreign government became a synonym for 
struggle for reform in the Sikh shrines. Akali agitation over the Keys 
Affair and later, their struggle at Guru-ka-Bagh near Amritsar and Jaito 
Mandi, in the Sikh State of Nabha, are some important manifestations 
of a popular movement in the Punjab against the British imperialism and 
its supporters. This paper deals with the Akali agitation over the Keys 
Affair which was described by Mahatma Gandhi and other nationalist 


* Reader in History, Dcptt. of Correspondence Courses, Punjabi University, 
Patiala. - 
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leaders as “the first decisive victory of the forces of nationalism in the 
country.” 

The Golden Temple and the Akal Takhat at Amritsar, the central 
seat of Sikh religion, passed under the Akali control in October 1920, 
as a result of the priests of these shrines yielding to the reformers and 
the latter appointing a representative committee for their management. 
Sardar Sunder Singh Ramgarhia, the Government nominated Manager 
of the Golden Temple, was made the Secretary of this committee. Rea- 
lising the force of public opinion he decided to fall in line with the party 
of reform and offered his co-operation to the Akali leadership in the 
management of the Golden Temple and other connected matters, 1 Though 
the SGPC and the Committee appointed by it virtually controlled the 
affairs of Golden Temple, the fact that the keys of the Toshakhana were 
still in the possession of a Government-appointed manager made the 
reformers feel that there was still, though perhaps in name only, some 
Government control over the gurdwar^as. In its .meeting held on the 
29th October, 1921, the Executive Committee tof the SGPC decided to 
ask Sardar Sunder Singh Ramgarhia to hand over the keys to Sardar 
Kharak Singh, the President of the SGPC. 2 * Even before the resolution 
was made public, the news reached the Deputy Commissioner of 
Amritsar, who decided to forestall the manoeuvre by immediately sending 
Lala Amar Nath, an Extra Assistant Commissioner, accompanied by a 
police party to Sardar Sunder Singh Ramgarhia to collect the keys of 
th c Toshakhana. 9 The latter handed over a bunch of 53 keys to the 
Extra Assistant Commissioner after obtaining a formal receipt. 4 5 

This action of the Government created a stir among the Sikhs in 
general and the extremists in particular. 6 It also strengthened the 
extremist contention that the Government practised double standards 

1. The Akali, dated 10th November, 1921, Native Press Abstract. In an official 
resolution passed on 29th Oct., 21 the Executive Committee of the SGPC paid 
rich tributes to the efficiency with which the Manager performed his duties. 
Quoted in File No. 459-11-1922. 

2. The Akali, dated 10th Nov. 1921 . 

According to A Confd- Memo, a copy of the resolution was sent to Sardar 
Sunder Singh Ramgarhia, who at once consulted the Deputy Commissioner and 
sought his advice. File No. 459-U/1922. But the Akalis allege that the informa- 
tion was leaked by some loyalist in the SGPC, Akali Morchiait Da Itihas, 
p/1083. 

4. Letter by Sardar Sunder Singh Ramgarhia to the Secretary of SGPC repro- 
duced in the Akali, dated 10th November, 1921. 

5. The Akali, 18th, 19th and 20th Nov., 1921 ; Panth Sewak, 9-1 6th Nov. 
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and was not sincere in its claims of supporting orderly reforms. The 
action also seems to have disillusioned the moderates who had hitherto 
believed in the official pronouncement that the Government wanted to 
4|yest itself of the control over the Golden Temple and other Gurdwaras. 
Inevitably, Ifo? incident was seen by the Akalis and specially the non- 
cooperators 88 another challenge to be met squarely. 

Noticing that this action has' created an excitement much beyond 
its expectation, the ©overnfflant tried to explain its position by issuing 
a communique on the 9th of November, 1921, reiterating Its earlier stand 
on the issue and advancing new arguments in support pf the official 
action. The Government argued that as the Manager was, according 
to a long-standing tradition, an official nominee and as the new Commi- 
ttee appointed by the SGPC had not received lawful authority to 
control the Golden Temple, therefore, the keys could not be transferred 
from the charge of the Manager to that of the President of the SGPC. 6 
The Publicity Committee of the SGPC immediately came forward with 
a rejoinder which described the official communique as ‘mis-leading and 
full of mis-statements’ and argued that ‘long practice’ was no good 
excuse for continuing the official gpntrpj over the ©olden Temple. 7 

The idea underlining the official action in taking over the keys seems 
to have originated from the advice which the Government pf India gave 
to the Government of the Punjab. As mentioned earlier, the Viceroy of 
India and the members of his Executive Council censured the policy of 
non-intervention followed by the Punjab Government and advised it 
“to be more firm in dealing with the Sikh situation.” 8 

Some other officials had also been pressing for firm action. For 
example, W.F.Vincent, another major critic of the weak policy of the 
Punjab Government, observed, “I believe myself we should find the 
Sikh situation easier to deal with if the Punjab Government were firmer 
about it. . . it would lead to serious trouble if nothing is done. . . .” 9 
The Punjab Government’s action seems to have been an effort to show 
that jt was capable of strong action. Another consideration seems to 
have been, as is given in a Confidential Memorandum, the apprehension 


6. Punjab Government Communique dated 9th March, in'File 459-11/1921. 

7. SGPC Communique quoted in the above file. 

8. Letter dated 10-7-1922, from the Secretary to the Government of India to the 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Punjab, 179/11/1922. 

9. Members of the Council felt that “the weak policy followed by the Punjab 
Govt, was responsible for the growing movement of reform” and advised the 
Punjab Govt, to “adopt a firm stand.” Vincent’s note dt. 17-11-1931, 459/1931. 
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of the Punjab Government that “the extremist Sikh were possibly 
aiming at possession of the considerable treasury stored away in the 
Darbar Sahib, and that it was possibly the intention of the Committee 
to utilise these resources for the financing of a political movement. . . .” 10 

The position taken up by the Punjab Government in the ‘Keys 
Affair’ seems to be in contradiction to its earlier conciliatory policy and 
‘professions of sympathy’ made through press and platform. Moreover, 
since the appointment of a Provisional Committee and the coming 
into being of the SGPC the Government had announced more than once 
“its desire of divesting itself of the control which it had been by long 
practice exercising over the management of the Golden Temple.” 11 

When the Provisional Committee for the management of the Golden 
Temple was enlarged by the SGPC the authorities did not raise any 
objections, 18 Earlier none of the 36 members nominated by the Govern- 
ment offered any opposition when a larger central body under the name 
of the SGPC was formed. In the succeeding months these members 
actively co-operated with the reformers in Gurdwara Management. And 
again, when the Government-appointed Manager of the Golden Temple 
was appointed Secretary of the Provisional Committee by the SGPC the 
authorities raised no objection to his holding this office. 13 In fact, some 
of the contemporaries held that prior to the ‘Keys Affair,’ when Sardar 
Sunder Singh Ramgarhia enquired from Mr. Craik, the Deputy 
Commissioner of Amritsar, as to what he should do if the keys of the 
treasury of the Golden Temple were demanded of him by the SGPC, 
the Deputy Commissioner is said to have replied that he should carry 
out the instructions of the Committee as its Secretary. 14 According to 
another contemporary, “even the Governor of the Punjab is said to 
have told Sardar Sunder Singh Ramgarhia that after his appointment as 
Secretary by the SGPC, he was to take his orders from the president 
of the SGPC.” 15 

Even the moderates among the reform party failed to understand 
“why the Government should have forestalled the action of a body 
whose claim to control the Golden Temple it had been tacitly admitting 


10. Above file. 11. Ibid. 

11. SGPC Communique quoted before. 13. Ibid. 

14. Sahni, Ruchi Ram, Strugglefor Reform in Sikh Slirir.es, p.63. 

15. Teja Singh, Gurdwara Reform Movement and the Sikh Awakening, p. 344/45. 
The author has quoted many instances where the Manager had taken order from 
the President of the SGPC. 
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for the past year.” ie But the local Government seems to have revised 
its earlier stand following the tragedy of Nankana and criticism of its 
earlier policy of non-intervention in the Sikh Affairs. 17 

A period of intense agitational activity in the press and on the 
platform followed the surrender of the keys to the officials. The press 
in the Punjab, particularly the pro-Akali newspapers, reacted very 
strongly. While censuring the Punjab Government for taking over the 
keys of the Golden Temple, the Panth Sewak wrote, “what right has a 
foreign government to interfere in the affairs of the Gurdwaras ?” 18 
The Akali 18 expressed its resentment in the following words : on the one 
hand the keys of the temple have been taken away and on the other the 
bureaucracy has crossed all limits in telling lies .. . “comments of the 
Bande Matram were very interesting indeed. It is like a person filing 
an application in the court that he has stolen the property of another 
and asking the court to direct the latter to get back the same. . . .” 2 ° 

Criticism through press was followed by public condemnation of 
the official action in various parts of the Punjab. According to the 
report of a C.I.D. official, “Jathas from different parts of Punjab reached 
Amritsar on the 11th of November. ... A meeting was organised in 
the evening in the Bagh Akalian to protest against the action of the 
Deputy Commissioner. Sardar Kharak Singh and Jaswant Singh 
delivered violent speeches. The non-cooperators dominated the affairs 
and others were not allowed to speak. . .” S1 In another meeting at 
Akal Takhat the same day, the SGPC decided not to allow the newly 
appointed Sarbrah, Honorary Captain Bahadur Singh, to interfere in 
the affairs of the Golden Temple in any way. 28 In another protest 
meeting held at Lahore on. the 12th of November, the action of the 


16. The fact of withdrawal of official control over the Golden Temple was by not 
fully established. The Governor of Punjab, Members of the Legislative Council 
and even the official members including the Minister of Education in charge of 
legislation for Gurdwaras talked of his change of control in their speeches in 
and outside the Council. For details see PLC Proc. March, 19. . . ? 

17. Note by W.H. Vincent dated 17-11-1921, 459/1921. 

18. Panth Sewak, combined issue of Nov. 9-15, 1921, PPA. 

19. The Akali, 23th November, 1921. 

20. Bande Matram, 26th November, 1921, PPA. For other newspaper comments see 
Punjab Press Abstractor for fortnight ending 30th November, 1921, National 
Archives of India, New Delhi. 

21. Report by Sant Singh, D.S.P., Criminal Intelligence, File No. 459/1921 ; 
1-17/1921, Home Political, NAI. 

22. The Civil and Military Gazette, Nov. 22, 1921 . 
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Government was criticised and the Sikh MLC’s were warned against 
retaining their seats.® 3 Meetings of protests were organised at 
Gujranwala, Gujar Khan and other places. 14 As mark of protest it 
was decided not to illumine the Golden Temple and other gurdwaras oq 
the occasion of the birthday of Guru Nanak on the 15th of November. 
1921. 35 According to a C.I.D. note, “orders were issued from the Akal 
Takhat asking the Sikh soldiers and sepoys to give up service and some 
of them had agreed to abide by the instructions of the Akali Leader- 
ship.” 26 

Noticing the flood of protests and indignation that had come to 
engulf the central districts of Punjab and the fear of its influence on the 
Sikhs in the Indian army, the Government of India advised the authorities 
in the Punjab that the only way to give severe rebuff to the increasing 
movement of non-cooperation among the Sikhs was “to successfully 
prosecute five or six leading men especially Dan Singh and Jaswant 
Singh.” 27 In obedience to these instructions, the Deputy Commissioner 
of Amritsar arrested these leaders of the non-cooperation movement 
when they were addressing a Sikh Diwan at Ajnala on 26th November, 
1921, on the j>lea that “they were discussing a 'political question’ which 
had been prohibited under Seditious Meetings Act,” 28 According to 
the Akali, “the two leaders, Sardar Dan Singh and Sardar Jaswant Singh, 
were arrested and handcuffed even before they could deliver any 
speech.” 2 * 

Akali reaction was immediate. As soon as the news of these 
arrests reached Amritsar, the SGPC* which was in session at the Akal 
Takhat, adjourned its meeting and shifted its venue to Ajnala. Soon 
over 50 members reached there and continued the proceedings of the 
Diwan. 30 The authorities declared the assembly illegal and immediately 
arrested all its members. 81 However, the arrests, instead of checking the 

23. Summary of News from Col. C. Kaye to S.P.O. Donnel dated 16th November, 
1921, File 450/1921. 

24. Ibid. 25. Ibid. 

26. According to the report three Sikh constables of the Railway Police had 
resigned on non-cooperation grouhds. 

27. Note by H.D. Craik, dated 26-11-1921. 

28. The Akali, 29-1 1-1921. ; 

29. Ibid. Among others arrested were Teja Singh Samundry, Zaildar Harnam Singh 

and Pandit Dina Nath, Secretary of the District Congress Committee, Ajnala, 
Text of the Judgement quoted in the Civil and Military Gazette, December 4, 
1921. - 

30. Ibid. 31. Ibid. 
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advance of the movement gave a fresh fillip to the Akali activity. The 
SGPC, by a resolution, called upofi the SifcM u t8 H8ld Migi8il§ 
Diwans everywhere to explain the facts about Keys Affair.” 32 The 
resolution, further advised the Sikhs to observe hartal on the day of the 
Prince of Wales’ arrival .00 th? ‘Solan ifebfSI.** Fiiftfe'fih . the Sikh 
5e!d:sr§ IBU pensioners were asked not to attettd ally of the fttiictJ bUs 
ift hoftdur of the Pfirib'e.^ Tfib boycott move of the Akali leadership 
seeniji to Have frightened the authorities in the Punjab so much that they 
decided to cancel the scheduled visit of the Prince to Amritsar. 35 

More arrests continued to be made in the meantime. Sardar Atnar 
Singh Jhabal, acting President of the SGPC., Master Tara Singh, 
Jaswant Singh, Dr Gurbakhsh Singh, Bhais Tara Singh and Kartar 
§ifl|&;.§383 found themselves behind the bars for having discussed the 
prohibited issue of Keys. 38 The movement became more tense when 
the arrested leaders, who refused to put up any defence on the plea that 
they were hon-cooperators, were convicted and awarded rigorous 
punishment. 3 ’ 

Official hctibn ifl affecting the Akali leaders and awarding them 
rigorous Sentences dad fines seems to ; have greatly added to the popularity 
of th6 movement. Reports of the C.I.D. officials that “the agitation 
Was Spreading fdstly to the rural areas of thS Sikh districts of the Punjab, 
Piarticularly Lahore and Amritsar, 33 combined with similar reports from 
the military authorities Of serious effect On the Sikh soldiers id the 
Indian Army, seem to have disturbed the authorities in the Punjab and 
they started thinking of getting out of the difficult situation. Alongwith 
the suppression of the popular movement the Government also tried to 
solve the complicated questions of the keys. When it found that no 
Sikh was prepared to accept the office of th eSarbrah at the hands of the 
Government it thought of appointing a Committee of a few moderate 
Sikhs. 3 * But in the face of mass opposition from the Sikhs even the 


32. The Akali. dated 30-1 1-1921. Those arrested included S. Kharak Singh, President 
■ of SGPC., S. Mehtab Singh, Secy., Master Sunder Singh Lyallpuri, Bagh Singh, 

Gurcharan Singh, Hari Singh. 

33. Civil and Military Gazette, October 14, 1921 . 

34. C.I.D. Report quoted in File No. 459/1921. 

35. Ibid. 

36. The Akali, dated 2nd December, 1921 . 

37. Ibid. r 

38. C.I.D. Report, dated 13-12-1921 in file No. 459/1921. 

39. The Akali, dated 15th November, 1921. 
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moderates dared not accept the official offer. The SGPC on the other 
hand passed a resolution on the 6th of December, 1921, that “no Sikh 
should agree to any arrangement about the restoration of the keys unless 
and untill all the Sikhs arrested in. .this connection are released uncondi- 
tionally.” 40 According to Mahatma Gandhi, the Government in the 
Punjab was in a real dilemma, “if it releases the Sikhs it would be 
ridiculed and the strength of Sikhs will increase two-fold. If it does not 
release then their strength will increase ten-fold. It must, therefore, 
decide whether it should be wiser for it to allow the Sikhs’ strength to 
increase ten times or to release the Sikh prisoners and be laughed at 
taking consolation in the fact that the strength of the Sikhs will then 
only be doubled.” 41 

To get out of the dilemma the Government started showing its 
anxiety to negotiate with the leaders of the movement with a view to 
finding out a solution of the difficult question. 48 The discussions having 
been satisfactorily concluded, a communique appeared on the 12th of 
January, 1922, announcing that “the Government has accordingly decided 
to make a final withdrawal of its connection as Executive Government 
with the management of the Darbar Sahib and to leave any further 
proceedings that may be thought necessary to the Sikh community itself. 
So far as the Government is concerned it is prepared to leave the 
administration, as it now stands, in the hands of the Shromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee and to allow the keys to be given over at once 
to that committee.” 48 And on the 17th of January, 1922, all prisoners 
arrested in connection with the agitation over the keys affair were released 
unconditionally. When even after securing the unconditional release of 
the prisoners the Akali leadership refused to collect the keys from the 
district magistrate, a gazetted officer of the Punjab Government was sent 
to deliver the keys to Baba Kharak Singh, President of the Shromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, in a diwan specially arranged for the 
purpose. 44 

Unconditional release of the Akali prisoners and surrender of the 
keys to Baba Kharak Singh has been described by a contemporary 
European writer in the following words : 

“Never was there a more shameful defeat. One thinks irresistably 


40. Quoted in the Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, Vol. XXII, p.17. 

41. Ibid., pp. 208-9. 

42. Civil and Military Gazette, 2-12-1921. 

43. Pb. Govt. Communique, dt. 12-1-1922, File 459-11/1922, September 23., p.2. 

44. Komma, “The Sikh Situation in the Punjab,” Fortnightly Review, Sept., 1923. 
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of the capture of Calais by an English king when the leading 
citizens had to bring the keys to him clothed only in their 
shirts and with ropes round their necks. . . . The Punjab Government 
had humbled itself to the dust before the Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee. . .” 46 

The defeat of the Government was seen by the nationalist leaders in 
the country, who had been backing the Akalis in their struggle against 
the bureaucracy, as a decisive victory for the forces of nationalism. 
Mahatma Gandhi sent the following telegrams to Baba Kharak Singh: 
“First battle for India’s freedom won. Congratulations .” 46 
In its anxiety not to alienate the Sikhs any further or to allow their 
movement to gain momentum as a result of the repressive measures, the 
(jovernment seems to have made a virtual surrender to the Akalis. In 
its efforts to win the Sikhs back the Government changed 47 its earlier 
stand. Actions of the leaders of the movement, whom the judicial 
machinery had sentenced to rigorous imprisonments for “politica 
activities,” were now explained away as due to “excitement based on 
the action taken by the Government in respect of the Durbar Sahib 
rather than due to a desire to join in any campaign of disobedience to 
the law." In the light of the statements given by the Akali leaders 
earlier at the time of their prosecution, the changed official version 
looks rather ridiculous. These leaders had more than once proclaimed 
that “they were non-cooperators and were not prepared to offer any 
defence as they had no regard for a foreign Government, its Court and 
the law .” 18 

Following lines from Baba Kharak Singh’s statement in the court 
make this stand crystal clear : “As the Government is a party to this 
prosecution and the Judge is one of its servants, I, therefore, do not wish 
to make any statement. My position as President of the Sikh Panth is 
like the Presidents of the United States, France and Germany .” 49 


45. Ibid. 

46. Confidential Papers of Akali Movement, p.ll. 

47. Punjab Govt’s Communique, dt. 12-1-1922, File 459-11/1922, Home. 

48. Gurdwara Sudhar arthat Akali Lahar, p. 142. 

49. The Civil and Military Gazette (Dec., 4, 191 2), gives the following account: 

“Sardar Kharak Singh asked whether the case against him was by the 
Government and being told that it was, he said that the Government was the 
prosecutor and the courts its servant, he did not want to make any statement to 
the court, because a party could not arrogate to itself the functions of judge. 

[ Contd. on page 208 
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That the whole Sikh community was giving expression to its feelings 
df hatred against the fOfeign rule through its struggle for the reform of 
gurdwaras, is borne out from the statements of other Akali leaders. 
Perusal of these statements shows the anti-British feelings that dominated 
the political scene in those days, in the course of their statements in the 
court, these leaders made the following significant remarks : 

“I have no regards for the present Government nor do I consider 
these courts as places of justice as they belong to a government 
which is made under the intoxication of power. . .” (tiah Singh .) 50 
Sardar Dan Sihgh had the courage to tell the judicial authorities 
that the justice administered in the courts was arbitrary when he Said 
at the end of the above statement: “Announce to us the sentence which 
you have already decided in the club a day earlier .” 61 

It seems that in administering justice the judiciary was doing nothing 
more than implementing the pre-conceived decisions of the executive 
based on political expediency. Other leaders equally defied the law : 

‘ I do not consider this court as a place of justice nor do I expect 

any justice from the British Government Making a statement is 

useless .” 62 (Bhag Singh, Pleader.) 

And again 

“There is no Government, no justice and hence no statement .” 63 

(Master Sunder Singh.) 

This was the spirit of disobedience which was working behind the 
movement of Gurdwara reform launched by the Akalis and their struggle 
against the authority of the British Government. A careful perusal of 
the statement shows how the awe of authority, its officials, judges and 
police had disappeared from the minds of the people in the Punjab. 
Attempts of the Government to win back the Sikhs failed. The hope 
expressed in the communique that “the cordial relations with Sikhs may 
continue uninterrupted for the perpetual benefit of the Government and 
the community, “proved a cry in wilderness.” Professions of “good- 
will and friendliness” could no longer deceive the Akali leadership. 


Contd. from page 207] 

The accused’s position as President of the Panth (the Sikh Nation) was similar to 
that of the United States of America, France and Germany.” This is confirmed 
by most of the contemporary accounts such as the Gurdwara Reform Movement, 
the Gurdwara Sudhar, Baba Kharak Singh Abhinandan Granth. 

50. Court proceedings in the case Crown Vs. S. Kharak Singh and others (Civil 
and Military Gazette , December 4, 1922). 

51. Ibid. 52. Ibid. 53. Ibid. 
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which had, during this early phase of the struggle for reform, travelled a 
long road from “unfailing loyalty and staunch support” to “open 
defiance of authority.” The community had now awakened from its 
slumber and its religious places could no longer be misused either for 
the pleasures of the Mahants or for the strengthening of the hands of a 
foreign Government. No Saropas could now be offered to the Prince of 
Wales and no prayers held for his well beiDg. Even his scheduled visit 
to Amritsar had to be cancelled and the receptions arranged in his 
honour at Lahore and elsewhere boycotted . 64 



54. According to the Civil and Military Gazette, Master Tara Singh and other 
extremists in the Akali leadership threatened to persuade the students of the 
Khatsa College, Amritsar, to go on strike in case the managing committee of 
the college invited the prince. Therefore, the College authorities had to give 
up the plan of welcoming the prince to the College. (Issue dated I5-2-I922.) 
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Urbanization and Colonial Rule in 19th-Century India : 
Lahore and Amritsar, 1849-1881 

Ian J. Kerr* 


Urban history is one of the less developed fields in the study of the 
Indian sub-continent. As recently as 1976 Ashish Bose referred to it as 
“almost non-existent” 1 while in 1980 Howard Spodek concluded a stimu- 
lating review of Indian urban historiography with the observation that it 
was a still growing field with an extensive research agenda that will have 
to be completed before any definitive view of India’s urban past can be 
offered. 2 Specific studies of individual cities are scarce while in such 
fundamental areas as demography, morphology and municipal adminis- 
tration little is known, singularly or comparatively, about the development 
during the past two centuries of most South Asian towns and cities : 
towns and cities whose current conditions are in considerable but varying 
measure products of a colonial past; 3 towns and cities, moreover, within 
which the future of India and Pakistan may well be decided. 4 Abetter 
understanding of the past and present of the sub-continent requires an 
examination of urbanization and urbanism in colonial India. 6 


* University of Manitoba. 

1. Ashish Bose, Bibliography on Urbanization in India, 1947-1976 (New Delhi : 
Tata, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company Ltd., 1976, p. xxvii. 

2. Howard Spodek, “Studying the History of Urbanization in India,” Journal of 
Urban History, vol. 6 : 3 (May 1980), 283-288. 

3. On the impact of outdated, British-imposed municipal institutions, see Ashish 
Bose, Studies in India’s Urbanization, 1901-1971 (Bombay : Tata McGraw-Hill, 
1973), p. 18. A. N. Bose, “Continuing Semi-Colonial Character— The Basic 
Problem of the Indian Metropolis,” Indian Journal of Regional Scienc e, HI : 1 
(1971), 34-39, argues “that the character of the present day Indian metropolis, 
born and nurtured as a tool for foreign colonial exploitation, has continued to 
retain, despite political independence, some of its earlier colonial exploita- 
tive character vis-a-vis its vast rural hinterland.” 

4. For a forceful expression of the volatility of the cities see Barbara Ward, “The 
Poor World’s Cities,” The Economist (.December 6, 1969), pp. 56-70. Few would 
dispute the assertion that currently and for the past one-hundred years the 
cities have been the loci of many of South Asia’s worst social' tensions. 

5. See Ashish Bose, Studies, pp. 51-55. 
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The development of an urban-orjented historiography of India will 
proceed along many different lines. There is no shortage of important 
subjects. Individual urban places, comparative studies of different 
urban places, aggregative studies of the many facets of urban demo- 
graphy, and the study of the manifestations of wider social processes 
(e.g., occupational mobility) in urban settings w ill all claim the attention 
of individual researchers or teams of researchers. 

Regardless of the focus of their research, historians of urban India 
will continue to recognize and assess the important impact colonialism 
had upon the urban places of the sub-continent 6 The British Raj in 
India was first and foremost an urban Raj. William Digby understood 
this well. He said there were two Indias : “the India of the Presidency 
and chief provincial cities, of the railway system, of the hill stations, in 
all of which Britain is as supreme as she is in the chief places of the 
United Kingdom .” 7 This India Digby labelled Anglostan which he 
contrasted with “Hindustan,” “practically all India fifty miles from each 
side of the railway lines, except the tea, coffee, indigo and jute planta- 
tions, and not including the Feudatory States .” 8 If Digby was incorrect, 
it was in his view of Anglostan as contiguous strips of territory one 
hundred miles wide. Anglostan was rather a series of interconnected 
urban islands and their hinterlands ‘.islands tied together by the 
steel ribbons of railways : islands which served as the centres of colonial 
rule; islands from which the nexus of a market economy was built. 

The objects of this paper are two-fold. Firstly, to explore in more 
detail the point made above, namely that the urban history of Modern 
India cannot be properly explicated without extensive reference to the 
impact of British colonial rule. Secondly, to illustrate some of the ways 
in which the colonial situation affected social processes within particular 
urban areas through an examination of some manifestations of change 

6. This, of course, has always been explicitly recognized in studies of the three 
great Presidency cities. It will have to be maintained as historians turn their 
attention to other towns and cities. For a good example of an assessment of 
the colonial impact on some North Indian towns see C.A. Bayly, “Town 
Planning in North India, 1790-1830,” Modern Asian Studies, vol. 9 : 4 (1975), 
483-504. 

7. William Digby, “ Prosperous " British India (London : T.F. Unwin, 1901), p. 292. 
Digby (1849-1904) had a career in journalism in England, Ceylon and India. 
He became a supporter in the lateI880’s of the moderate nationalism of the 
early Indian National Congress and later wrote a number of books that 

"criticized aspects of Britain’s policies in India. 

8. Ibid. 
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in the cities of Lahore and Amritsar between 1849 and 1881. 

Like other areas of forrtially instituted colonialism the Indian sub- 
continent became firmly engrossed within a single structure of authority. 
The colonial power (i.e., the colony) became the ultimate legal authority; 
it commanded the monopoly of legitimate force, and it enacted a mini- 
mum set of common values which it proceeded to enforce. 9 The entire 
colonial population along with the colonial power formed a system, a 
whole. 10 The authority of the colonial power was unitary despite the 
fact that the Raj had a limited direct effect on the lives of the most 
Indians outside Anglostan. However, the substance and trappings of the 
colonial presence were not uniformly distributed throughout India; it 
was concentrated in certain urban islands from which the tentacles of 
colonialism extended. Colonialism in India was actualized in a limited 
number of urban situations where Britons, civilian and military, super- 
vised the operations of government. 

The exigencies of colonial rule largely determined which cities and 
towns became and remained centres of the'eolonial administration. 11 
These determinations in turn heavily influenced the overall pattern of 
urban population growth in India and the rates of change and kinds of 
changes that occurred within particular cities and towns. It was the 
administrative centres of British India that were the foci of the net-works 
of road, railroad and telegraph communications, the sites of secondary 
and post secondary educational institutions, and the locations of the 
most extensive opportunities for government employment. Given these 
and other advantages, these towns became the fastest growing urban 
areas through in-migration. 

Strength led to strength and the favoured administrative towns added 
to their appeal to job seekers as the locations of much of the industrial 
development (limited through it was) in 19th century India. Industries 
were established in those towns partly because they possessed the best 


9. I. Wallersteiii, “Introduction,” in So:ial Change: The Colonial Situation, ed. 
I. Wallerstein (New York : John Wiley and Sons, 1966), p.2. 

10. G. Balandier, “The Colonial Situation : A Theoretical Approach,” in Social 
Change : The Colonial Situation, p.'44. 

11. No doubt factors of site, situation, tradition, and historical accident also played 

a role especially where port cities were involved. However, none of these factors 
prevented the removal of the imperial capital from Calcutta to New Delhi : a 
move clearly spurred by the political concerns and administrative exigencies 
of the British as was the move of the capital of the United Provinces from 
Agra to Allahabad in 1858. „ 
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communications, 12 the major form of which, the railways, was itself the 
leading employer of industrial-type labour in later 19th century India. 

The centres of colonial rule were also the centres of European popu- 
lation in India : a fact that influenced the kinds of changes — physical, 
social and economic — that occurred in particular urban areas. The 1872 
Census enumerated 121,148, and the 1881 Census 142,612 Europeans 
living in India. 13 With few exceptions, even minimal concentrations of 
these westerners were rarely found in towns of lesser importance than 
district headquarters because the British-staffed superstructure of the 
colonial bureaucracy stopped at the exeutive positions of district adminis- 
tration below which governmental positions were held almost exclusively 
by Indians. The strong majority (69%) of district headquarter towns 
were ur6an places with populations of 10,000 or more. Table 1 displays 
the overall distribution of these towns by population size. 


Table 1 

Distribution of District Headquarter Towns in British India 
in the Early 1870’s by Population Size 


Population Size 

Numbers of Towns 

Percentage 

100,000 or more 

16 

7.6 

50,000—99,999 

26 

12.4 

20,000—49,999 

51 

24.3 

10,000—19,999 

52 

24 8 

5,000— 9,999 

^ 32 

15.2 

4,999 or less 

33 * 

15.7 


Total 210 

100% 


Source : Compiled from data available in W.W. Hunter, The Imperial Gazzetteer, 9 
vols. (London : Trubner & Co., 1881). Hunter used data provided in the 1872 Census 
of India— the actual enumerations of which varied in date from province to province 

\ 

v 

12. British railway policy had a profound impact upon the patterns of urban popu- 

lation growth in South Asia. The initial pattern of railway development was 
determined by the administrative, strategic and commercial needs of the British. 
Contrast this with urban development in 19th century America where “the 
importance of urban enterpreneurship— of organized civic enterprise that enabled 
one community th triumph over another and win railroads, manufactures, or 
the other necessities of urban growth— is clearly evident.., .” Charles N. Glaab 
and A, Theodore Brown, A History of Urban America (New York : The Mac- 
millan Company, 1967), p. 128. 

13. Census of India, 1872. Vol. I : General Report, Table 26 and Census of India, 
1881, Vol. II, Table IIIA. 
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between 1867 to 1872. 1 can only find information in Hunter for 210 of the approxi- 
mately 240 district headquarters that existed in the early 1870’s. 

Large concentrations of 1,000 or more westerners— and these larger 
aggregations contained the majority of India's European population — 
were found in an even more limited number of urban places. In the 
early 1870’s 20 per cent of the total European population lived in the 
three cities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. 14 Calcutta alone housed 
67 per cent of the European population of Bengal and Bihar. 15 Away 
from the centres of the presidencies the population was somewhat more 
scattered. In the Punjab in 1868, 73 per cent of the Europeans of the 
Province resided in six locations at which their numbers ranged from 
1195 to 3375 persons. 18 Each of the six locations, except one, was an 
urban place with a total population of 20,000 or more. 17 The one 
exception was Simla, the sub-Himalayan hill station that served as the 
hot-weather retreat for the Viceroy and other senior colonial officials. 

By 1881 the European population of the Punjab totalled 26, 859 of 
whom 86 per cent resided in nine urban places. 18 

The distributiomof the European population in India was heavily 
determined by the requirements of colonial rule. Soldiers, and officials 
were stationed according to the administrative and strategic requirements 
of the Raj. Non-official Europeans tended in turn to cluster in those 
locations where the official British community was numerous, thus 
enlarging and enriching the western presence in particular towns and 
cities. Variations in the size and complexity of the western presence 
influenced the kinds of changes that occurred in particular cities. 19 

Within the relatively few urban locations that contained the vast 
majority of India’s European population, Europeans were further 
concentrated into a few residential areas. The Europeans, an alien 
minority, dominated yet lived apart from the indigenous many. The 
morphology of most British Indian cities spatially recreated and streng- 

14. Established from data available, in W.W. Hunter, The Imperial Gazetteer of India 
(London : Trubner and Co„ 1881). Vol. II, pp. 22, 211, and Vol. VI, p: 166. 

15. Ibid., Vol. II, p. 22. / 

16. Report on the Census of the Punjab taken on 10th January, 1868 (Lahore : 1870), 

Table VB. 7 

17. The places were Ambala, Lahore, Peshawar, Rawalpindi, Sialkot and Simla. 

18. Census of India, 1881, Punjab, Vol. II, Table II1A. 

19. Some dimensions of which are examined in Kenneth Ballhatchet, Race, Sex 
and Class Under The Raj. Imperial Attitudes and Policies arid tlieir Critics, 1793- 
1905 (London : Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1980). 
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tiiened the colonial relationship of domination and subordination. The 
British cantonments and civil lines— spacious, well planned and new — in 
these cities were usually built some distance away from the old, conges- 
ted Indian areas. Smailes has provided a useful descriptive model of 
Indian cities including the “city at its fullest expression of the dual 
society of the British Raj— the indigenous city and alongside but physi- 
cally distinct, the British annexes.’’ 20 The impress of these British-imposed 
patterns of residential segregation has been extensive upon '.hose adminis- 
trative centres where the European population was large. 21 Patterns of 
physical expansion and land use in those cities throughout the 19th and 
20th centuries were strongly influenced by the location and structure of 
the British annexes. In post-independent India the new elites, ironically, 
have taken over the British annexes and maintained the physical separa- 
tion between the elite and the mass, the dominant and the dominated. 22 

The cities and towns were the foci for many of the changes that 
occurred in South Asia in the 19th and 20th centuries.- The greatest 
transformation took place in those urban places where the substance of 
colonial power and the actuality of the western presence was largest. 
Over the long-run, the processes of.change in those places were similar — 
processes that can be labelled as an anglicized variant of westernization 
and modernization. They were processes of secondary urbanization 
carried on whithin centres of heterogenetic transformation to use the 
terminology of Redfield and Singer. 23 The rate of change and the 
specific manifestations of the processes of change, however, varied from 
one urban area to another. If the exigencies of colonial rule did much 
to determine the general patterns of urbanization and urbanism in 
South Asia, then the variations in the size and complexity of European 
populations help to explain differential inter-urban rates of change and 
kinds of change. 


20. Smailes, A.E. “The Indian City : A Descriptive Model,” Gcographische Zeit- 
schrift, 57 (September 1969), 179-1S0. 

21. Ibid. Also John E. Brush, “The Morphology of Indian Cities,” in Roy Turner 
(ed.), India’s Urban Future (Berkeley : University of California Press, 1962), 
pp. 52-70 and Anthony Dr King, Colonial Urban Development, Culture, Social 
Power anti Environment (London : Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1976). 

22. Dose, Studies, p. 14; Also Anthony D, King, Colonial Urban Development, pp. 
282-28S. 

23. -Robert Redfield and Milton B. Singer, “The Cultural Role of Cities,” Economic 
Development and Cultural Change, 111 ; 1 (October 1954). 
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II 

Lahore and Amritsar, two spatially proximate — they are only 32 
miles apart — and nearly equally populated cities in 1849 when the region 
in which they are located, the Punjab, was annexed to British India, 
exemplified the differential character of the 19th-century Indian cities as 
arenas of change within the colonial situation. The two cities were near 
to one another; they came under colonial rule at the same time; they 
were of comparable size; they shared a similar socio-cultural hinterland 
of the central Punjab; they were both important cities prior to British 
rule yet they provided different arenas for change in the 19th century, a 
difference already evident in the period 1849-1881. This difference, we 
believe, had more to do with the differential effects of colonial rule than 
with the fact that traditionally Amritsar was a religious and commercial 
centre and Lahore a political and administrative centre. 

Table 2 displays one basic way in which the two cities varied bet- 
ween 1849 and 1881. The population of Lahore grew more rapidly. 
From the time of the first enumeration in 1855 until 1881, Lahore’s 
population increased by 59 per cent, Amritsar’s only 24 per cent. The 
growth of both cities was due primarily to in-migration but obviously 
Lahore attracted for more immigrants; 24 it also attracted more immi- 
grants from greater distances than did Amritsar. 25 

Why did the population of Lahore grow more rapidly ? The 
answer is that Lahore offered more opportunities — opportunities for 

Table 2 

The Population of Amritsar and Lahore, 1855-1881 


Date 

Amritsar 

Lahore 

1885 

122,184 

94,143 

1868 

135,813 (133,175) 

125,413(117,107) 

1875 

(142,381) 

(128,441) 

1881 

151,896 (150,665) 

149,369 (138,878) 


24. Birth and death registrations in 19th century India are suspect but the large 
excess of deaths over birth, registered in Lahore and Amritsar between 1870 
and 1881 suggest that even with a large error factor neither city had a natural 
increase in population. The registration figures are available in Gazetteer of the 
Amritsar District, 1883-4 (Calcutta : Punjab Government, n.d.), p. 72 and 
Gazetteer of the Lahore District 1883-4 (Calcutta: Punjab Government, n.d . ), 
p. 194. 

25 Migration figures are available in Amritsar Guzetieer, 1883-4, p. 15, and Lahore 
Gazetteer, 1883-4, p. 41. 
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Source : Selections from the Records of the Government of India (Foreign Department). 

No, XI : Report on the Census taken on the 1st January , 1855, of the Popu- 
lation of the Punjab Territories; . Gazetteer of the Amritsar , District 1883-4 
(Calcutta : Punjab Government, n.d.,), p. 72; Gazetteer of the Lahore 
District, 1883-4 (Calcutta : Punjab Government, n.d.), p. 192. The figures 
in parenthesis indicate the population within the municipal limits, 
employment, for higher education, for advancement in status. The 
reasons for this related primarily to the different administrative functions 
consigned to the two cities by the British. 

Lahore was the capital of the Punjab province, it was the centre for 
various engineering, educational, police and railroad administrative units, 
it was an episcopal see of the Church of England (established 1867), it 
was the headquarters of an army division and so on through a whole 
concentration of functions associated with British rule in India. 26 
Amritsar was far less favoured being at first only a district headquarters 
and, from 1859* a divisional headquarters. A few other sub-units of the 
administrative structure were also headquartered there. 27 

An important difference, then, between Lahore and Amritsar was 
that Lahore was a provincial capital. Provincial capitals were the loci 
of particularly intense concentrations of the functions of colonial rule. 
The difference between a district or a divisional headquarters and a 
provincial capital was considerable, particularly in the 19th century. If, 
for example, we accept the view that a major new avenue of occupa- 
tional mobility in British India, hence of one form of social change, 
was government or government-related service then the provincial capitals 
were the lodestones for the emerging, semi-westernized Indian middle 
classes : classes whose success was heavily related to their ability to 
grasp the opportunities created by British rule, opportunities most avail- 
able in provincial capitals. Census figures indicate that at least twice as 
many people were employed in civil administration in the Lahore district 
than in the district of Amritsar; 28 the gap, no doubt, was even larger 
between the two cities. Members of the open professions were also 

26. Lahore Gazetteer, 1883-4, pp. 109-143. 

27. Amritsar Gazetteer, 1883-4, pp. 51-58. The Amritsar division later disappeared 
so the city of Amritsar lost its status as a divisional headquarters. A useful 
survey of changes in the administrative units of the Punjab is V. S. Suri, 
“Political, Territorial and Administrative Changes in the Punjab from Earliest 
Times up to.” The Panjab Past and Present, Vol. I, pt. II, (April 1967), 177-202- 
concluded in Vol. 1 : pt. II (October 1967), 219-251. 

28. Amritsar District Gazeteer, 1883-4, Table XXIII; Lahore District Gazetteer, 1883-4 K 
Table XXIII. 
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more numerous in Lahore because of the greater demand for their ser- 
vices. Lawyers, for example, numbered 55 in Lahore and 1 1 in Amritsar 
in 1868. 29 The greater concentration in Lahore can be attributed to the 
presence of the Chief Court of the Punjab (opened 1866). 

Lahore was also the dominent centre of higher education in the 
Punjab. Students from all over the Province came to the city to acquire 
the higher education that provided the passport to the better clerical and 
professional jobs. A medical college opened in 1860, the Lahore Govern- 
ment College in 1864 (affiliated with Calcutta University), and Punjab 
University opened at Lahore in 1882. Amritsar, in marked contrast, had 
no post-secondary educational institutions until 1897. The many edu- 
cational institutions in Lahore enriched the social and cultural composi- 
tion of the city— even in the 1860’s the students were a lively and visible 
group, 30 and enhanced its position as the prime centre of heterogenetic 
transformation in the Phnjab. Similar concentrations of educational 
institutions were found in provincial capitals in other parts of India. 

The beginnings of the development of a new ‘middle’ class of edu- 
cated Punjabis based in go vernment service and the open professions 
first occurred in the Punjab in Lahore. The development of this new 
middle class represented a social change of considerable long-term signi- 
ficance. Lahore, however, was also the first location in the Punjab of 
other new types of employment, most notably industrial labour in the 
railway workshops. These workshops were begun in the early 1 860’s to 
maintain and repair locomotives and to repair and build carriages and 
goods wagons of the Punjab and Delhi Railway (which later became part 
of the great North-Western Railway system). They employed 2,000 men 
by the mid-1870’s and 4,000 by the early 1890’s. 81 It was these workshops 
that nurtured the growth of a class of industrial wage earners in the 
Punjab. The workshops taught Punjabis new mechanical skills, enfor- 
ced new patterns of work discipline, and provided the opportunity to 
earn a good, steady wage, 

Amritsar, too, offered opportunities in the period 1848-1881 : it did 
after all increase its population by 29,712 and not a result of natural 
increase. British rule may have assisted the merchants and bankers of 

29. Punjab Census 1868, Table VI, “Population according to occupation, Punjab.” 

30. Student life in Lahore in the late 1860’s and early 1870’s is descr ibed in Mul 
Raj, Beginning of Punjabi Nationalism : Autobiography of R.B. Mul Raj (Hoshiar- 
pur : V.V. Vedic Research Institute, 1975), pp. 6-25. 

31. [T.H. Thornton and J.L. Kipling] Lahore (Lahore : 1876), p. 78, and S.M. Latif, 
Lahore (Lahore : New Imperial Press, 1892), p. 287. 
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Amritsar by improving communications and ending internal customs, 
although their networks had stretched throughout the sub-continent and 
well beyond long before the British annexed the Punjab And, of course, 
there was some new employment in government service. But the imact 
of colonialism on Amritsar was softer and more diffuse What is most 
important is that the expansion of opportunity in Amritsar occurred 
primarily within traditional areas of commerce and production. Thus, 
for some twenty years following annexation the traditional craft of wea- 
ving fine woollen shawls (pashmina) flourshed. The number of looms 
increased from 2,000 to 4,000 only to drop down to 1 000 in the 1870’s 
following the loss of French markets during the Farnco-Prussian War, 38 
Many of the weavers, however, made a lateral shift in their occupation 
and began to weave carpets. The weaving of silk piece-goods provided 
another important source of employment throughout the period. 33 
Through 1881 the forms of manufacturing work in Amritsar remained 
basically pre-industrial. Weaving remained a cottage industry and 
weavers continued to learn their craft as children apprenticed to master 
workmen 34 — the expansion of employment opportunities for weavers 
required little change by those involved. This was quite different from 
the extensive social change generated by the new occupational opportu- 
nities in Lahore, 

British rule also benefitted Amritsar’s other major economic base, 
namely the activities associated with the Golden Temple and other Sikh 
shrines in the city. The Punjab Government assisted the Golden Temple 
financially and politically 35 The extension of road and rail communica- 
tion increased the flow of pilgrims, thus benefitting the petty merchants 
and artisans of the city as well as increasing the revenues of the shrines. 
Again, however, these benefits generated little in the way of socio-econo- 
mic change in Amritsar. Essentially existing opportunities expanded. 

Because of the concentration of the functions of colonial rule in 
Lahore, another major distinction arose between that city and Amritsar. 


32. Amritsar District Gazetteer, 1883-4, pp. 39-45; Gazetteer of the Amritsar District, 
1892-3 (Lahore : Punjab Government, 1893), p. 122. Each loom required at least 
two weavers and they, plus all of the others involved in picking, cleaning, 
spinning and dyeing the wool, numbered between 18,000 and 2Q.000 in Amritsar 
in the early 4860’s Lahore Chronicle, October 16, 1861, p. 663. 

33. Gazetteer of the Amritsar District, 1892-3 pp. 112-113. 

34. Amritsar District Gazetteer, 1882-4, p. 40. 

35. Ian J. Kerr, “The British and the Administration of the Golden Temple in 
1859,” The Panjab Past and Present, X (October 1976), pp 306-321. 
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The western presence in Lahore was larger and more complex. The 
numbers and types of Britishers and other westerners physically located in 
Lahore were considerably larger. Secondary westernizers were also more 
numerous in Lahore. These were higher status, non-Punjabi Indians 
who migrated to Lahore after the British conquest of the Punjab, and 
who were significantly more westrenized than the newly conquered 
Punjabis, particularly with refernce to a much superior command of the 
English language and a modicum of Western education. 36 

By 1881 there were some 3,300 westerners in Lahore, of whom about 
1400 were soldiers. 37 The figure for Amritsar was somewhat over 600 of 
whom about 300 were soldiers. 38 Numbers alone, however, only tell 
part of the story. The larger western population in Lahore was much 
more variegated in social composition. Westerners with many dilferent 
reasons for being in India lived in Lahore. If Amritsar had English 
missionaries of the Church Missionary Society, then Lahore had American ^ 
Presbyterians, American Methodist Episcopal Missionaries and Church 
Missionary Society workers. If Amritsar had a few members of the 
Indian Civil Service then Lahore had a considerable number from the 
Lieutenant-Governor and his coterie of high provincial officials down to 
young assistant commissioners recently arrived from Britain. Lahore had 
far more uncovenanted civil servants, more military men, and a much 
larger group of westerners, other than missionaries, who did not occupy 
any official position. 39 In short, in Lahore western society recreated far 
more the complexities, the internal stratification and the attitudinal 
differences that characterized British society at home. 40 Charles Dilke 


36. The Bengali component of which is examined in K.W. Jones, “The Bengali 
Elite in Post-Annexation Punjab : An Example of Inter-Regional Influence in 
19th Century India, “ Indian Economic and Social History Review, III : 4 (Decem- 
ber 1966), 376-395. . 

37. Lahore District Gazetteer, 1883-4, pp. 46-47, 125, and Table VII. 

38. Amritsar District Gazetteer, 1883-4, pp. 19. 57, and Table VII. 

39. Ian J. Kerr, ‘‘The Punjab Province and the Lahore District, 1849-1872 : A Case 
Study of British Colonial Rule and Social Change in India” (Ph. D. dissertat- 
ion, University of Minnesota, 4975), Chapt. IV, provides a detailed account of 
Lahore’s European Society. Amritsar District Gazetteer, 1883-4, Passim provides 
some information about Europeans in Amritsar. 

40. Though not specifically concerned with Lahore, David Arnold, “European 
orphans and vagrants in India in the nineteenth century, “Journal of Imperial 
and Commonwealth History, VII : 2 (January 1979), adds to our unders tanding of 
the layers of stratification present in European society in cities like Lahore 
where the western presence was substantial. 
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observed in 1867 that "Lahore has been British city for nineteen years, 
Bombay for two centuries and more; yet Lahore is far more English 
than Bombay.” 41 Amritsar, on the other hand, had a small, more tightly 
knit body of westerners— few of whom were non-official— dominated by 
a lower level officialdom. 4 * The western community in Lahore, though 
topped by the official community, could and did exhibit a much more 
varied set of attitudes and behaviours towards Indians. 

The quantitative and qualitative difference in the western presence 
in Lahore and Amritsar created different social situations in the two 
cities. Lahore, with its larger and more varied western population, pro- 
duced an intensity and range of interaction between westerners and the 
indigenous peoples that did not exist in Amritsar. 43 The West in 
Lahore did not speak and act with one voice. We find westerners in 
Lahore such as Dr. G.W. Leitner, a Hungarian who had lived in Turkey, 
received a Ph. D. from the University of Freiburg in Germany, lecturer 
in Arabic, Turkish and modern Greek at King’s College, London, and 
who had come to Lahore in 1864 as principal of the newly founded 
Government College. 44 Leitner was active in organizing Indians into 
such associations as the Anjuman-i-Punjab which pressured the British 
Government in such areas as education, local self-government, land 
tenancy legislation and other areas of concern to the upper and more 
learned classes of Indian society. 45 

A succession of English jounalists lived in Lahore during the period 


41.. Charles W. Dilke, Greater Britain : A Record of Travels in English Speaking 
Countries During 1866 and 1867, Vol. IT (London : Macmillan and Company, 

1868), p. 288. 

42. The missionaries at Amritsar often wrote about the smallness of the European 
community there and how the district commissioner was all powerful. For 
example : '‘Today Mr. Saunders, the great Sahib came in unexpectedly— he is 
most favourably disposed to our mission... In his position here he has every- 
thing at his command...,” Church Missionary Society Library, London, Cl 1/ 
M12, “North India Mission Book, 1850-1853." 

43. "One of the main reasons why Amritsar did not become a cultural centre in 
Modern India is because it was not well exposed to Western ideas. In Amritsar, 
save for a few officials and missionaries, the number of British residents was 
very small and further all those educative agencies were wanting which could 
have transformed the life of people.” V. N. Datta, Amritsar Past and Present 
(Amritsar : The Municipal Committee, 1967), p. 171. 

44 Dr. G.W. Leitner, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland (1899), pp. 725-729. 

45. J.W. Stocqueler, Review of the Life and Labors of Dr. G. W. Leitner (Brighton : 
1875). 
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1849-1881 who served as editors and reporters of the English language 
newspapers published there. 

These journalists added to the richness of the European presence. 
One of them was born in Nova Scotia and educated in Boston. 46 Another 
was Rudyard Kipling whose father, Lockwood Kipling, was for many 
years Principal of the Lahore School of Art. 4? Except for one brief inter- 
val Amritsar had neither English nor vernacular newspapers. 

Missionaries and educators (they were often one and the same) also 
were present in Lahore in greater numbers with important consequences 
for Lahore society where there were proportionately more Christian cori- 
verts, more Indians speaking and reading English, and more students 
under instruction than in neighbouring Amritsars. 48 

Secondary westernizers, most notably Bengalis, certain high caste 
groups from the North-West Province, Parsis and Eurasians were also 
present in Lahore to a much larger extent than in Amritsar. 49 The 
Bengalis, in particular, were active in forming and joining voluntary 
secondary associations : reading clubs, a branch of the Brahmo Samaj 
and so on. 60 The formation of these new types of organizations was an 
important form of social change. The organizations formed by the 
Bengalis were later taken over by Punjabi counter elites or made the 
object of rival organizations. The secondary westernizers, however, led 
the way in the initial development of a network of voluntary organizations. 
Their absence slowed such developments in Amritsar. 61 

The more varied and extensive western presence in Lahore helped 
to generate a wider range of social change in that city than in Amritsar; 
it also created a more extensive demand for exogenous goods and services. 
Indian suppliers met the new demands and in so doing subtly altered 
aspects of the traditional socio-economic ordering of the city. For 
example, a controversy within the Hindu community of Lahore in 1852, 
just three years after annexation, referred to the problem of^consuming 

46. G.R. Wilby. See Lahore Chronicle, February 2, 1856, p. 76; and August 16, 1856, 
p. 525. 

47. Rudyard Kipling, Something of Myself (New York : Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, 1937), pp. 48-49. 

48. Cf. Tables V] I, VIII and XIII in Amritsar District Gazetteer, 1883-4 and Lahore 

District Gazetteer, 1883-4. ■ 

49. IhiJ., cf. Tables VI and VII. 

50. Jones, pp. 376-395. 

51. Edward D. Chrrchill, Jr., “Muslim Societies of the Punjab, 1860-1890,” The 
Panjab Past an 1 Present, VIII : pt. I (April 1974), pp. 71-73, provides figures for 
Hindu, Sikh, Muslim and inter-communal voluntary organizations. 
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and sellng alcoholic beverages and Jed one Indian participant to observe 
“that the profession of wine merchant is not looked on so honorably 
among the natives as among the Europeans.’’ 83 Newspapers of the 1870’s, 
however, list a considerable number of Indians engaged in the merchandi- 
zing of wine and other goods for European consumption. 83 Traditional 
Punjabi commercial castes adapted to the new demands and largely 
remained in control of the trade — they had some secondary westernizers 
such as Parsis. However, conflicts such as the one about the sale of alcohol 
indicate that values had to be adjusted to meet the new situation. 

Another case of adjustment involved the incorporation of the potato 
Into the diet of Punjabis. The start of this development can be traced — at 
least for the central Punjab — to Lahore where the large European 
presence created a demand for the vegetable soon after annexation : a 
demand quickly met by Arains and other market gardening castes around 
the city who started to grow considerable quantities of potatoes in the 
early 1850’s. 84 

Certain aspects of the western life-style, notably forms of dress 
and kinds of recreation, were also adopted more quickly and extensively 
in Lahore where the western presence was larger, more palpable, more 
persuasive. 68 

The physical appearance of both Lahore and Amritsar was effected 
by colonial rule and the presence of Europeans in the two cities. Once 
again, though the much larger European presence in Lahore resulted 
in the greater impact, a small civil lines and cantonment area developed 
in Amritsar north-east of the city. The separation of the European 
annexes and the Amritsari katras (mohallas or wards) was magnified 
in the 1860’s when the railway lihe was constructed between the old city 
and the civil lines/cantonment area. 86 Over the decades, suburbs have 
developed north of the city pulled by the presence of the European 
annexes. But this development was limited and, particularly in the 19th 
century, the morphology of Amritsar was not heavily effected by the 
European presence. 

52. Lahore Chronicle, April 10, 1852, p. 227 

53. Indian Public Opinion an l Punjab Times, 1870-72, various advertisements. 

54. Great Britain, Parliamentary Papers, 1881: Vol. LXXI, pt. 2, cmnd. 3086. 
“Report of the Indian Famine Commission,’’ appendix, Vol. Ill : “Evidence 
in Reply to Inquiries of the Commission. Chapter I— Conditions of the Country 
and People," p. 178. Also Lahore Chronicle, December 27, 1851, p. 849. 

55. Latif, pp. 263-266, describes some of these changes in Lahore. 

> 6. Gazetteer of the Amritsar District, 1892-93, pp. 147-151. 
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Lahore, however, soon displayed the heavy impress of British rule. 
An entirely new Lahore has developed since the I8f0’s south of the 
British-created nodal points of Anarkuli (the centre of British government 
and the original civil lines and cantoment), later civil lines areas (e.g., 
Donald town), the vast military cantonment of Mian Mir, and the railway 
colony of Naulakha. 87 In Lahore, British rule resulted in a dual city; in 
Amritsar, the new annexes remained just that, small additions. 

The differences between Lahore and Amritsar deserve full explo- 
ration. Indeed, few cities in the sub-continent lend themselves so well 
and so fascinatingly to comparative analysis whatever period is examined. 
In this paper, though, we have only briefly examined some of the 
different changes that occurred in each between 1849 and 1881 in order 
to illustrate the w'ays in which factors inhering in the colonial situation 
affected the people and the physical environments of Indian cities. We 
found that Lahore, as the provincial capital, grew more rapidly largely 
because it was the location of more opportunities and, equally impor- 
tant, new types of opportunities. Lahore, therefore, provided an arena 
more conductive to socio-economic change than Amritsar. Also because 
Lahore was the provincial capital, its European population was much 
larger than that of Amritsar. The larger and more varied western 
presence further helped to intensify and diversify the kinds of social, 
economic and cultural changes that occurred in the city. The small 

European population of Amritsar had no such catalytic effect. 

* 

A thirty year slice of the history of two cities does not provide a 
firm base to validate the arguments advanced in the first section of this 
paper. Nor does this paper mean to suggest that colonialism was the 
only influence at work on the two cities in the period 1849-1880; clearly 
Lahore and Amritsar became distinct and distinctive urban places during 
their long existence prior to the imposition of direct colonial rule. 
However, we do believe that as more historians look beyond the study 
of the three great presidency cities and begin to look in greater detail at 
the many urban places that became administrative centres of the Raj that 
the growth and effects of those centres will prove to have been influenced 
by patterns and processes similar to those sketched in this article. 


57. A good survey of this development is found in Grenfell Rudduck, Town and 
Villages of Pakistan : A Study (Karachi : Manager of Publications, 1964), 
pp. 117-120. 
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Amar Singh Tegh, Jug Paltaoo Jodhe ( Jang-i-Azadi de Itihas de Khooni 
Patre), pub. author, Ludhiana, pp. xviii+334, price Rs. 11-00. 

The Jug Paltaoo Jodhe is a revised and enlarged edition of his earlier 
book Ghaddaar da Qatal dealing with the revolutionary activities and 
schemes of a number of freedom fighters. In the present volume he 
claims not only to have completed the story but to have also corrected 
the wrongful narratives of some other writers on the subject. It offers to 
a research scholar considerable amount of material for a comparative 
study of the freedom movement in the Panjab. 

G. S. 

Mehra, Parshotam, North-Western Frontier and British India, 1839-42, 
Publication Bureau Punjab University, Chandigarh, 1978, Volume I, 
pp. 423, price Rs. 125/-. 

The volume contains the text of 35 newsletters for the year 1839 
(twenty six), 1840 (three) and 1841 (six) of the Foreign Department of 
the Government of India preserved in the National Archives, Delhi. 
In the words of the Editor, Shri Parshotam Mehra, they “throw a flood 
of light on happenings in the Punjab and the North-west frontier then 
still part of the pro-Ranjit Singh domain.” They are also a very useful 
source of information on the political developments in the neighbour- 
ing countries like Sindh and Afghanistan. 

In Sections II, III, and IV of his Introduction, the editor has briefly 
sketched the relevant portions of the history of Afghanistan, the Punjab 
and Sindh, while section V deals with miscellaneous topics referred to 
in the letters. The editor and the Punjab University Publication Bureau, 
Chandigarh, deserve the congratulations and thanks of the students and 
scholars of history for the' excellent manner in which the volume has 
been edited and published. 

G. S. 

Brahma Singh, Gyani, Guru Tegh Bahadur the Prophet, pub. author, 
Mayo Link Road, Ajmer, 1979, pp. 90, price Rs. 10/-. 

The author has in this booklet presented an account of the life and 
sacrifice of the ninth Sikh pontiff Guru Tegh Bahadur, on traditional 
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lines. The Guru was ordered to be executed by Emperor Aurangzeb for 
his sympathy with the Brahmins of Kashmir whom the great Mughal 
wished to be converted to Islam. In the end, pp. 79-86, is given free- 
translation of ten hymns and ten couplets selected from the writings 
of the Guru. The grammatical, spelling and printing mistakes would, 
it is hoped, be corrected in the revised secopd edition. 

G S. 

Dolores Domin, India in 1857-59 : A study in the Role of the Sikhs in 
the People's Uprising (Akademie Verlag, Berlin, 1977), pp. IX+ 375+1 
map, Price DDR 48-M. 

This book will be read with great interest and benefit by all those 
who are keen on understanding the political behaviour of the Sikhs 
during the Indian Revolt of 1857, the People’s Uprising in the termino- 
logy of the author. There is abundance of literature, both old and hew, 
on the Revolt as a whole but it is for the first time now that the aspect 
pertaining to the role of the Sikhs has been so thoroughly and objectively 
investigated. Naturally then the explanations offered by the earlier 
works regarding the Sikhs’ conduct at this critical juncture, emerging from 
merely incidental inquiries as they did, have Ijeen found unsatisfactory 
by the author of the book under review. The Sikhs’ hostility to the 
Purbias of the Bengal Army in revolt as also their allergy to the restora- 
tion of the Mughal Emperor, both for historical reasons, of which so 
much has been made by other writers, were in the opinion of Dr Dolores 
Domin only minor factors, and though the Britishers in Punjab tried 
hard to magnify them for exploitation’s sake, they were not so formid- 
able, and where and when necessary were successfully risen above. The 
argument based on the adaptibility powers of the Sikhs, often advanced 
by imperialist writers of olden days, is by its very nature so ridiculous 
that Dr Domin has discreetly observed complete silence about it. 

The most important factor which according to the author determi- 
ned the attitude of the Punjabi Sikhs as also of the Punjabi Hindus and 
Muslims, for these people too did not behave in the same manner as 
their co-religionists outside of Punjab did, was the absence in Punjab of 
the kind of the agrarian breakdown with its resultant acute distress, that 
was to be found in the North-West Province and Haryana. This was 
due to the carefully calculated policies pursued by the British administra- 
tion from 1849 to 1857 in respect of the different social groups constitut- 
ing the society in Punjab. The author has gone at great length into 
these policies, particularly those which had reference to peasant proprie- 
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tors, occupancy tenants, tenants at will and jagirdars, and has convincing- 
ly shown that a great deal of the passivity in the attitude of the 
Punjabi masses at the time when the storm broke out was owing to the 
impact that the British economic and administrative policies had had on 
their pninds. 

An equally important trait of the author’s treatment of the subject 
is her full cognizance of the complexity of the Sikh problem.. There is 
no wholesale generalization one way or the other. Instead, an analytical 
approach has been adopted to examine the reactions of respective 
segments of the community, namely, Sikh Rulers, those Sikh Chiefs, who 
sided the British at the time of the Second Anglo-Sikh War, those Sikh 
chiefs who fought against the British in 1848-49, the old Khalsa who 
fought against the British in the same war and the Sikh soldiers who 
formed part of Bengal Army regiments posted outside of Punjab. The 
conclusions arrived at by the author are that most of the Sikhs who 
came to the help of the British were either the Sikh Rulers or those Sikh 
Chiefs who had stood loyal to the British in 1848-49 and thus betrayed 
the Sikh cause then. Most of the Sikh Chiefs and the old Khalsa who 
had taken up arms against the British in 1848-49 and who happened to 
be residing within the Punjab Province at the time showed little enthus- 
iasrri for the British and were keenly watching the situation with a view 
to jumping into the arena as soon as a suitable opportunity would arise. 
It is about these people that even the Chief Commissioner of Punjab, 
John Lawrence, had to admit that if Delhi had not fallen to the British 
so soon as September 1857, they would have taken the crucial decision 
to join the insurgents. Unlike them the Sikh soldiers outside of Punjab 
(and they were not so small in number) showed no wavering or hesita- 
tion and not only from the first joined their insurgent comrades in their 
fight against the British but also not unoften took the lead in the upris- 
ing. Neither any anti-Purbia sentiment nor any feeling against the 
Mughal Emperor could prevent them choosing the course they did. 

On the whole it is an excellent study which will be much rewarding 
for any reader. However it may be pointed out that there is no reference 
here to the popular uprisings at Amritsar, Ludhiana and Ferozepur and 
to the revolt of a Sikh unit under one Mohar Singh at Ropar at which 
place was. even unfurled the flag of Khalsa independence. Similarly 
the activities of one Maharaj Singh (possibly an assumed name) in the 
Majha area to rouse the people against the British have been left out. 
Although all these were isolated affairs, sporadic in nature, yet at least 
they have the value of providing a useful insight into the working of the 
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Sikh minds at the time. Still the important question remains: why these 
- isolated affairs could not be coordinated and channelled into a united 
powerful bid to throw out the foreigners from their land ? Similarly why 
was it that the old Khalsa who were so keenly watching the situation 
failed to be mobilized quickly or before it was too late ? These ques- 
tions seem to be quite relevant because even such highly placed and res- 
ponsible British dignitaries as John Lawrence have testified to the exis- 
tence of such a thiDg as Sikh nationalism. Dr Dolores Domin has tried 
to explain this in terms of the British agrarian policies and the intact 
nature of the colonial administrative apparatus in Punjab during the 
period of the revolt. The weight of these factors is not denied. However, 
if the requisite leadership were forthcoming, then inspite of the factors 
mentioned by the author, some thing positive in the direction of an anti- 
British uprising might have been attempted. There were times when the 
British situation in Punjab was most critical and even a small jolt could 
have knocked them off their feet. The failure was of the Sikh leadership 
which at that historical stage could only be expected from the ranks of 
the Sikh aristocracy. Why it did not happen may perhaps be due to the 
fact that that section of the Sikh aristocracy which cculd be expected to 
come forth for this purpose had been so much demoralized that it shud- 
dered to take up the arduous responsibility. To my mind, this aspect 
has not attracted as much notice of the learned author’s probing intellect 
as it should have. 

Fauja Singh 

S. C. Mittal, Freedom Movement in Punjab, 1905-29 (Concept Publishing 
Company, Delhi, 1977), pp. 256, Rs. 50 $ 10. 

The book under review, a Ph.D. dissertation approved by the 
Kurukshetra University, is a good and useful account of national up- 
risings, secret plots, political movements and agitations, communal 
tensions and constitutional struggles which marked the period 1905-1929. 
There is no doubt that the author has had to wade through numerous 
historical data in the course of his study. Of course, the period that has 
been chosen for investigation is rather too long. Moreover on many of 
the major events covered herein-full-leDgth independent works have 
already been produced. Nonetheless, it may be said to the credit of this 
work that by taking together the major happenings of this whole period 
the author has been able to take an integrated view of the progress of 
the national movement during all these years. In some respects he may 
be said to have broken some fresh ground as well. It is quite customary 
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with our writers on national history of modern Punjab to ignore the 
repercussions produced in this area by the Khilafat movement. Dr 
Mittal, however, is an exception to this general practice. By including 
this important aspect within the scope of his study he has indeed filled 
an essential gap. All in all, it may be counted among the pioneer studies 
in the freedom movement in Punjab, despite all its limitations which are 
not unnatural in such a study extended over such a long period. 

Fauja Singh 

K.C. Yadav. The Revolt of 1857 in Haryana (Manohar Book Service, 
New Delhi, 1977), pp. 192, Rs. 25/-. 

Since Independence a number of valuable studies have been conduc- 
ted on the subject of Indian revolt of 1857. To begin with, particularly 
on the occasion of the first anniversary of the revolt in 1857, the tenden- 
cy was to probe the event in its entirety. The works of S.N. Sen, R.C. 
Majumdar, P.C. Joshi, Ashok Mehta and H.P. Chatopadhyaya all 
belonged to this category. Later, however, as the idea of regional 
studies became popular, the feeling grew up that the true character of 
the 1857 Revolt could best be revealed if the investigations were conduc- 
ted regionwise because such studies could by their very nature be deeper 
and more intensive. Dr Yadav’s book having the present-day Haryana 
for its focus has removed doubts, if any, regarding the validity of his 
later approach. Through his painstaking research, the results of which 
are embodied in this well documented book, the author has brought to 
light some new facts which may be of great help in understanding the 
true nature of this great event. For example, it is very interesting to 
note from his findings that the revolt at Ambala preceded the Meerut 
revolt by so much as nine hours. Even more interesting, and also more 
significant, is the coincidence that at both of these places the trouble 
broke out on the same day (10th May). On this basis, as also on the 
basis of increased number of disguised visitors to the Ambala Canton- 
ment in the immediately preceding months, the author tends to draw the 
conclusion that before the trouble actually started a concerted pre- 
meditated plan had been drawn by the Sepoy leaderships of various 
places, particularly those belonging to Ambala, Meerut and Delhi. 
Obviously, strong grounds exist to believe that, but the fact may be 
considered to have been fully established only when some positive eve- 
dence is found to that effect. Unlike on this point the author has been 
able to prove convincingly that the revolt in Haryana soon after the 
rebellion of the Sepoys at Ambala spread rapidly all over the region and 
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developed into what may rightly be called a people’s war. Almost all 
the tribes inhabiting the area lying between Ambala in the north and 
Gurgaon in the south rose and eliminated all traces of British authority. 
They then so much outnumbered the rebellious Sepoys of the Bengal 
Army that it was no longer a mutiny confined to soldiers but a popular 
rising with vast masses of people actively participating in it. ,As to the 
question how far this popular rising was nationally inspired, the writer 
has been at pains to make three points: (i) It was a national rising in the 
sense that both Hindus and Muslims actively participated in it, and 
further no communal tensions marred their mutual relations; (ii) They 
all accepted, at least nominally, the authority of the Mughal Emperor 
at Delhi though each section of the population tried to carve out an 
independent area where it could wield autonomous authority; (iii) No 
doubt undesirable anti-social elements took advantage of the atmosphere 
of lawlessness created in the country as a result of the revolt, yet l his 
was not the predominant motive with most of the rebels. All these 
points given above do carry some weight but it would have been better 
if the author had also furnished some evidence which could show the 
extent to which the different tribes cooperated with one another in the 
furtherance of the common objective of replacing the foreign authority 
with a strong viable native authority. Similarly one is tempted to seek 
in the book an answer to the query whether and how far the popular 
wrath was directed against the local oppressors of the people, such as 
patwaris, muqaddams, Qanungos and petty police officials. 

The author’s depiction of the role of feudal chiefs and princes dur- 
ing the revolt is quite sound. It is heartening to note that he has not 
been led astray by the fact that some of these people like the Raja of 
Ballabbgarh, the Nawabs of Jhajhar and Farrukhnagar were found 
guilty of working against the British and executed. The attitude adop- 
ted by most of these princes was typical of the class to which they belon- 
ged. They played a double game and were keen to be on the right side 
of both the British and the Mughal Emperor. Therefore no wonder that 
they failed to deceive any one. The lesser fry among them escaped 
extreme punishment at the hands of the British not because their role was 
different but because their limited resources did not permit them to play 
their double game more actively. Unlike them the rulers of Jind, Buria 
and Kalsia (All Sikh states) encouraged by the long distance of their 
places from Delhi from the outset threw in their lot with the British and 
later on earned rich rewards for their “meritorious” services. 

On the whole the book under review is a commendable effort, though 
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in certain respects more intensive research is required. A certain places 
some minor inaccuracies have crept in, which could have been easily 
avoided. Fauja Singh 

Fauja Singh (Ed.) The City of Amritsar , A Study of Historical, Cultural, 
Social and Economic Aspects. Orinetal Publisher and Distributors, New 
Delhi, 1978, pp. 424," pirice Rs. 100/-. 

. '.jH 

This book is a comprehensive study of the various aspects of the. 
city of Amritsar written by scholars well known in their respec- 
tive fields. It not only includes the history of the city up to the present 
day, and of the important Sikh Gurdwaras and shrines of other faiths, 
but also of the socio-religious and literary movements. The old architec- 
ture and murals of Amritsar find a conspicous place particularly in the 
illustrations given at the end. All things considered, the book may safe- 
ly be said to the best so far written on the subject. How we wish the 
Municipal Corporation of Amritsar, the Shromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee and Darbar Sahib Managing Committee were formally recog- 
nise the great service done by Dr Fauja Singh to the City and the Sikh 
community and to patronize the book by making it readily available to 
the interested readers at a cheaper price and presenting copies thereof to 
foreign visitors to the holy Golden Temple, Sri Darbar Sahib. 

G.S. 
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